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pp. 008 1 697. Doth of thoso Orammare are invaluahUi us 
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works of reference, but they arc utterly unadiipted for the 
uso of bogiimers. Br. Lumsden’s Oraimnar, so fur us it 
extends; is copious oven to the exhaustion of the subjeot. 
Do Saoy’s is equally copious, but exceedingly defective with 
regard to methodical arrangeTuent, as I have ocfiasionally 
pointed out in the following pages. This drawback in l)e 
Sacy, however, is in a great measure <‘()mpensated by the 
copious Indices given at the end of each of his volumes. 
Such Arabic Grammars as appeared before the days of 
Lumsden and De Sacy, are of eourse supersedt'd by those 
of the latter ; and Grammars that have boon published Binoc 
the time of the last-mentioned masters, contain llttlo or 
nothing that is new. I must, however, express my obliga- 
tions to Eosenmullor’s Grammar, 4to. Lipsim, 1818, which is 
a very judicious condensation of De Sacy’s first 
It has, at the same time, the faults of De Sacy on the score 
of arrangement; and besides, it abounds in errors of the 
press ; still, with all its defects, it is the only work of the 
kind that I could have hitherto couscuaitiouHly rcooiutncmb'd 
to my pupils when commencing the study of Arabic. 

In compiling the following Grammar, I have, upon 
the whole, adopted the same scale, fith regard to copious- 
ness, as that used by Eosonmiillor ; my object, like that of 
the latter, being to give the student a Mr eoadatrotion of 
all that is important in Do Baoy’s and Lumsdon’s workf. 
In the disposal of my materials I have ventured to differ 
•entirely from my predecessors, as may bo soon by a glance 



ut my Table of Contents. I hold, that in works of this 
nature, methodical aiTangemcnt is of very great importance 
ill assisting the student’s memory. Nor is this object diffi- 
cult of attainment ; all that a -writer has to do, is to discuss 
plainly and concisely every part of the subject -ander treat- 
ment, at the riyht Litne and in the fro fsr place. 

As the fullowing work is intended for the use of self- 
instructing students of the Arabic languagi', a few plain 
directions for the guidance of all such may not bo deemed 
irrelevant. In the first place, then, I would advise the 
h'arnor to peruse such jiarts only of this Grammar as are 
printed in tlui lai'g<r type', for his elementary study ; and 
I think ho may ev('n omit Bi'otions IV. and IX. altogether. 
After that h^t him oxorciso himself in reading and trans- 
lati'?r<gii'4,!io first sevim pages of Mi'. Schulch’s Arabic Se- 
lections, -Ito, East India ColU'go, 1830 ; or the first Tide in 
the C'lirestomathia Arabica of Kosegarten, 8vo. Lipsim, 1828. 
Both of these works are funiishod with copious voeaJmlaries, 
and tlie oxtmets I have mentioned are pointcMl in full. 
Biu'ondly, h't him, aftiii- that, read over the whole of this 
Grammar, including of course, aU’tho portions of it printed 
ill smullor typt', suid marked «, etc. ; after -whioh let him 
finish the perusal of the two reading-books above mentioned. 
This wo may call a fair elementary course, or LitiU-go, in 
the study of the language ; and it has this solid advantage, 
that it does not encroach very heavily on the learner’s 
finances. 
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The preceding economical course -will prove highly sorvicc- 
ahle to three classes of seK-mstructing students. — First, To 
young and middle-aged clergymen, stationed throughout the 
country, who may wish to acquire a moderate knowledge of 
Arabic, as a valuable auxiliary to the study of Hebrew ; for 
it is now an acknowledged fact, that a man can no more bo a 
thorough Hebrew scholar without Arabic, than ho can bo a 
Latin scholar without Greek. Secondly, To young men pre- 
paring for the East India Civil Service, to whom the above 
course ought to suffice for passing their examination in this 
country. Thirdly and lastly. To all those who intend to vwt 
any of the exterftive regions where the Muhammadan re- 
ligion prevails, or wherever the modem Arabic is goneially 
spoken. 

The Modern Arabic differs from the Ancient or CUSBSfeteil, 
chiefly in this, that the former has undergone a prooaw of 
simplification, such as the rejection of the numUm, and of 
the final short vowels in general ; also the rejection of the 
dual number both in nouns and verbs. In fact, the Modem 
is to the Ancient Arabic, what the Greek of the present day 

r* 

is to that of Thucydides. An elementary knowledge of the 
Classical Arabic will enable a traveller to acquire, with ease, 
and in a very short time, every dialect of the Modem Tongue 
spoken between the Atlantic and the Tigris. 

For a second and finishing course of reading, lot tiie stu- 
dent procure, in the first place, one or other of ihe following 
Dictionari^j viz.— Froytagii (Goorgii Wilhelmi) Loxiooa 
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Arabico-Latinum, praosortim ex Jaubarii Firosabadique et 
aliorum Arabum operibus desumtum, etc.; aceedit Index 
Vocum Latinarum locupletissimus. 4 vols. 4to. TTalifi gax- 
onnm, 1830-1838. This is an enlarged and vastly improved 
edition of the far-famed Arabic Lexicon of Golius, wbicb 
used to sell for ten guineas. For ordinary purposes, tbo 
abridged edition of this work will suffice, via. — Froytagii 
(G. W.) Lexicon Arabico-Latinum ex oporo suo majoro in 
usum Tironum oxeerptum. 4to. Halis Saxonum, 1837. By 
the aid of either of those Lexicons the learner may peruse 
such of the following works as he may find convenient; viz. 
— Arabic Header, 8vo. Calcutta, 1828. Ilffiwanu-s-Safa, 
royal 8vo. 1812. History of Timur, by Ibn ’Arab Shah, 
royal 8vo. 1817. Kur,an, Fliigcl’s edition, 4to. no date — 
ab»«**1840. Concordantiso Oorani, etc., diligonter disposuit 
Gustavus Fliigol, 4to. Lipsim, 1842. 

To the above wo may add tho following works edited by 
M. Do Sacy, viz, — Oalila ot Dimna on Arsbo, 4to. Paris, 
1816. OhrestomatHo Arabo, three thick volumes 8vo. 2nd 
edition, Paris, 1826. This last work is invaluable on account 
of its numerous critical notes, and illustrations of tho text. 
Los Seances do Hariri on Arabo avoo un Commentaire, fol. 
Paris, 1821. To those, again, wo naay add several valuable 
works printed at Calcutta in the oomw of tho present century, 
viz.-Haihatu-l-Yaman, a Selection of Easy Stories in Prose 
and Torso from tho best Authors. 4to, 1811. Hadil».tu-1- 
A&r% A MisoeUany, from tho Writings of tho most distin- 
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guislicd Arabian Poets, Orators, and llisioriiins. Koyal 4to. 
1813. Alt' Lailah, or, Book of tbo Tbonsand and Om* Niglits, 
(Arabian Nights’ Entertainment). Edited by Bir W. 11. Muc- 
naghten, assisted by leurnod Mouluvies. 4 vols. njyal 8vo. 
Calc. 1839-42. This is the most complete cilition of tfuj 
work. The first Fifty Nights have becai tnuislated v«‘ry 
literally into English by II. Torrens. 8vo. London, 1838, 
There axe two other editions of the Alf Laiiali, vus. — A If 
Lailah : odor Tausend und eino Naeht, Arabisoh, nuoh cine, 
Ilandschrift ans Tunis, herunsg. von M, niibi<!ht, 12 vols, 
12nio. Breslau, 1825-1843. Also, Alf Lailiili, the Bfilak 
edition, from different Arabic MBS,, very oarefuMy edited by 
some of the most loarncd natives of Egypt. 2 vols. 4to. Cairo, 

1830. Finally, the learner should add to his Arabian library 
the Mu’allakut, with coinmoutary. royal 8vo. Calo. 182iMw. 

To coinploto his knowledgo of Arabic Grammar, the stu* 
dent should procure, if possibh^, the following works by M. 
Do 8acy,^Yiz.-^Grammuiro Arabo, two thick voliunea 8vo. 

1831. Anthologie Grammaticolo Arabo, 8vo. 1829. Alfiya, 
by Ibn Mahk, roy. 8vo. 1888. To tibeiso Iw nmy add — ^Lnmi* 
den’s Arabic Grammar, abraady alluded to; and Lookett'a 
Mi, at ’Amil, 4to. Calcutta, 1814. The man who has ^n© 
tlu'ough this second course, or even a moioty of it, may 
be safely loft thenceforth to his own gnidaao©. 

With regard to the importance of the Arabic kagoag© to 
the Hebrew student, it is sufficient for me to refer him to th© 
following works, viz. — 1st. Dissorlatio do Origine, etc. Lin» 
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gu8c Arabicac, ojusquo intima Affinitate et Convcnientia cum 
Lingua Ilebraica, Svo. Edin. 1769, by Dr. James Eobertson, 
of the Edinburgh Eniversity, the soundest, if not the only 
sound, Semitic scholar, that Scotland had till then produced. 
— 2nd. Clavis dialect! Arabicao, etc. sm. 4to. Lugduni Bata- 
vorum, 1733, by Albert Sehultcns. The most complete work 
of this nature, however, is the Originos Dohrma}, by Albert 
Sehultcns. Eolio, Lugd. Batt. 1761, pp. 648, cum Tndieibus. 
All of these are first-rate works on this particular subject; 
and they ought long ago to have been translated into our 
own vernacular, if, in our country, Semitic studios had mot 
with that attention which their importance demands. As a 
valuable guide in this department I would strongly recom- 
moAd the Arabic Grammar recently published by my friend 
WiilirTO Wright, Esq., of the British Museum, formerly 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Dublin, 2 vols. 
Svo. Leipzig and London, 1859 and 1862. 

To the general scholar, the Arabic language recommends 
itself as the vehicle of science and civilization, between the 
brilliant cera of Grecian litoratui’c, and the not loss brilliant 
"clawn of the Eeforraation in modern Europe. This has been 
so well expressed by an old and osteomod pupil of mine, 
n. B. Boresford, Esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service, that 
I cannot hero do better than reproduce Hs very words. Mr, 
Boresford, in the preface to a translation by Mm of a work 
on Arabic Syntax, entitled, lEdayatu-n-lsrahwi, Svo. London, 
1843, says, — “In whatever point of view wo regard the 
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Arabic Language, whether as the language of a people who 
in the Middle Ages contributed so materially to the literature 
and refinement of Europe, or as the language of a religion 
which numbers upwards of 100,000,000 followers, and at the 
present day affects greater numbers of mankind than Chris- 
tianity itself; or whether it be regarded as the medium for 
communicating sound European knowledge to the whole body 
of the learned Muhammadans of India, and as me of the 
inexhaustible fotmtains for enriching some of the Indian 
Yomaculars, so as to render them competent vehicles of 
European science and Hteraturo to the groat mass of the 
Muhammadan population throughout British India ; under all 
the above, and various other points of view, Arabic may be 
said to be an object of deep and peculiar interest.” 

In conclusion, I have to acknowledge my deep obligaJtifins 
to my friends, Professor Francis Johnson, late of Haileybury 
College, Herts; and Dr. Charles Eieu, of the British Mu- 
semn, PrpfessOT of Arabic in University College, London. 
The kindness shewn to me by these gentlemen in perusing 
and correcting the sheets of this work as they passed throu^ 
the press, is more than I can ever adeq^uately repay. 


58, Bueton Ceiscbnt, 
August, 1863, 


D. FOEBES. 
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I'U.r I, INI 

17 2-5 Jht* ‘‘on,” read ‘‘inuloi ” 

21 6 J()} Towcl,” ‘‘of tlic vowcL’’^ 

29 1-5 for “as,” read “thus,” 

30 1 0 for “ begin,” read “ begin with.” 

39 11 foi- read 

42 10 for “anoldmim,” read “old men.” 

48, luhl lino Imt one, fa/' , ' read CjlL; 

SO fi for ^LlCA read 

50 13 for “ quiescent,” read “inert.” 

55 11 for “participles,” read “jmticlcs.” 

57 17 if<br"»“in other,” “ their other.” 

58 25 omit tiic tw<) w'ordn, “ or.” 

(H 19 for “positive,” read “comparative.” 

CS 17 and 20, omit the word “both.” 

OH 21 for retui i:;^y 

8G 7 ,/in “future,” read “Aorist.” 

90 19 for “Oramniar,” read “Grammars.” 

102 24 for “indefinite,” read “Aorist.” 

17 read 

165 14 Oimi the two words, “or )i\ ” 

215 19 for “a distribution of individuality,” read “distribution or indiYiduaHtyt” 

284 24 for “conjunction (J*' “ particle 4J 
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SECTION I, 

Of the Letters and Symbols used in Writing. 

1. The Arabs, like tke ancient Pkosnicians, the Jews and 
Samaritans, write and read their letters from right to left ; 
hence their books legin at what we should call the end. The 
Arabic Alphabet* consists of twenty-eight letters, all of 
which are considered as consonants. Most of these assume 
different forms (some three, and a few others four), according 
as they are situated at the commencement, middle, or end of 
a combined group of letters, as may be seen in the following 
Table, Column Y. Thus, in a combination of three or more 
letters, the first of the group, on the right-hand side, will 
have tho form marked Initial ; the letter or letters between 
the first and last will have the form marked Medial ; and the 
last, on the left, will have the Final form. Observe, also, 
that in this Table, Column I. contains the names of the 
letters in the Arabic character ; II. the same in the Eoman 
character ; III. the detached form of the letters, wh^ Afiwdfi 
be learned first ; and lY. the corresponding Englisli letMrs. 

* Tho Alphabet here described is used, generally speaking, by all those nations who 
have adopted the religion of Muhammad; viz*, the people inhabiting the hTorth-west, 
the North, and the East of Africa, the Turks, the Arabs, tho Persians, the Afghans, and 
the MusalmSn portion of the people pi India and Malacca, 
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THE AITHABET. 


THE AEABIC ALPHABET. 





V. 

COMBINED 

■’OEM. 

VL 

lAEMFEII'ICATIONH. 



FOEM. 


Final. 

Mod 

Imtia 

Final. 

j M((lwl. 

J ImtiuL 


alif 


a, etc. 

1 

1 

\ 

U 

Jx 

C3^ 

V 

ha 


h 



> 



i -- 

1 

U 

ia 

o 

1 

cu 

wtt* 


CU^ 


1 ** 

1 <* 

U 

tlm 


ill 

du 

A 

mmAi 

A 



A 

jy 


jm 


y 

t. 

CF 

- 

c.. 




ha 


h 

t 

CSC 


O if 

J^. 


lA 

m 

t 

Mk 

t 



A 

0*# 

'j^ 

Jb 

dal 


d 

ds 

cX 

3 





'dm 

3 

dh 

♦ 

iX 

Ck 

3 

osilT 

_ji3 



ra 

1 

J 

r 

J 

J 

J 

ijfi 




i 

: m 

S 

J 

e 

♦ 

J 

♦ 

J 

» 

J 



y^j 


mn 

CJ" 

8 

(J-* 

lAAA 

fUi 

Ly*^ 

O’***® 


imJ***^ 

Bkm 

iJ> 

sh 


A 

iMkA 

A 


#* 

CAi 



(ja 

s 


«Ma 


f jMpxxr*” 

o 

4Xai£XJ 
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THE ABABic ALPHABET — Continued. 


I. II. 

NAME. 

III. 

DETACHED, 

POEM. 

IV. 

POWEE. 

V. 

COMBINED POEM. 

VI. 

EXEMPEIPICATIONS. 

Fmal. 

Med. 

jlnxtial 

Fmal 

Medial, j 

Initial. 


dad 


d 







11, 

td 


t 

\a. 

Is. 


Lifk. 




m 


z 

k 



laA^ 




’ain 


’a, etc. 

i 

X 

i:- 


oP 

V-uy^D 

^ijwuur- 
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2. BcHiilos the fbrc'going twcuty-eiglit L'ttcrK (Ik-i-c ar(> ilvc 
additional marks or symbols txsod in writing, viz. (— ), 

(--), (“), and (— ), with which the .slndc'iit may hero af. oikk' 
familiarise liinisxdf. The first is called FiUlm{--) which wlnm 
placed ovem a letter indicates the presence. ol‘ the .short vowcil 
«, tlniH, J'nl«l,\ 2nd. Kmra (— ) plaec'd niuho' a letter 
and indicating a short as in <0 bihi. drd. Ihunni'i (— ), 
which wlicn placc'd ov(fr a hitter indicates the nr(!sen(,-(i of a 

py *" 

.sljort u, as in the word Jeutub. dth. Jam. which 
wlie.n jdacod ov<ir jt, hitter denotes that noiui of llie three 
short V(»wels immediately follows; tlm.s, oy fard. fith. VkhIi,- 
d:td {—), which wlnm placed over a lettm- iudicale.s that, such 
letter is doxibled, as in the word karr. 

0. Perluips the best mode of louruing the Aljdiabct, is, 
First, to write ont S(iV('ral tinnis th(‘ dcituchcd or full forms of 
the letters in CJohimn III. Secondly, to (diserve what ehui!g(iH 
(if any) tluise, niwhirgo, when coudnmtd in tin! formation of 
words, as (ixhihiled in Column V, Lastly, to (>iKle,uvour to 
transfer, into tJu'ir cornsspouding Lnglish hitbirs, tins words 
given as excmpliJicutions in Column VI. Idn-Wi woixls are 
three in number, and are to be r<iad, of course, from right 
to loft. They show at once tho various phases ussuimid hy 
the leading hitter, whether iuUtal, medial, fir Jhmi. At the 
funne time, as an (ixerciso for tho student we have given a 
sprinkling of the five symbols above noticed. 


Of the Sounds of the Lotlers, 

h Tho following twolw! letters iv<imv very little notice 
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as tlieir respective sounds are sufficiently represented by tbe 
English letters opposite to each in Column IV. The letter 

h has the sound of our ^ in “ ball;” th^ that of our tk 
in ‘‘thin ^ /, that of our j in “jar j r, as in “ river 
j s, as in “zeal;” s, as in “sin;” sh, as in “shin;” 
(_J /, as in “fin;” lI/ k, as in “kin;” J I, as in “land;” ^ 
m, as in “man;” a h, as in “hand.” To these we may add 
the consonants j and when beginning a word or syllable ; 
the sound of ^ w being that of our in “ war,” and that of 
y, our y in “yard.” These last, however, when not initial, 
contribute to the formation of long vowels and diphthongs, 
of which we shall treat hereafter, in their proper place. 

a. There are some instances in which the letter J Imn of the 
article J1 al, “ the,” changes its proper sound in accordance with the 
initial letter of the substantive to which the article is prefixed (See 

%m. ■ 

5. We shall now endeavour to give a concise description of 

such Arabic letters as have no exact corresponding sound in 

#> 

our own language ; premising, at the same time, that it is 
rather a difficult task to convey in writing, in such cases, a 
correct idea of the pronunciation of foreign letters. We can 
only do so approximately, by having recourse to such lan- 
guages, among our neighbours, as happen to have the requi- 
site sounds. It is highly probable, however, that the majority 
of students may be unacquainted with the languages employed 
by us as illustrations : hence, it clearly follows, as a general 
rule, that the correct sounds of such letters as differ from our 
own, must be learned by the we may say, by a good ear ; 
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aad, consoq[ueiitly, a long description is needless. The remark 
applies in particular to the letters cj, o, 

and the various sounds assumed by the letter ^ . 

6. At the beginning of a word or syllable, the letter i alif^ 
like any other consonant, depends for its sound on the accom- 
panying vowel ; of itself, it is a very weak asihrato, like our 
h in the words /wri, honour^ and Imur. It is still more closely 
identified with the sitiritus Imh of tlie Greek, in such words 
as d-n-o, eVl, op0(j?, where the apostrophe (’) rcpn^simts ilu; alif. 
In tact, when we utter the syllabhis ab^ ih, and v.b^ tlua-e is a 
slight movement of the muscles of the throat at, the (jom- 
moncemeut of nit,<!rance ; and tlui imrt wheu'o that moveimait 
takes place, the Oriental grammarians consider to be the mifsh- 
rcy\ ox “place of utterance'’ of the mmniml I, as in the 
words 4^^ a5, and vh, just the sum(' as the lips 

form the makhraj of 5, in the syllables 4 kul, 4 bid.^ and dj 
hud. Finally, tlus 1 may bo considered as the .yiirilm knk, 
or weak aspirate of the letter s . 

а. Strictly spoakiag, the initial altf in the above oxainplea ought 

to have been accompanied ■with the syinlwl called hamza (See § Jh’i) as 
■well as tho essential vowel mark ; thus, dt, and tld ub. 

h * 

It would he quite preposterous) however, to perplex fho studimt at tho 
present stage of his progress, hy carrying along with ns this ciunbcr- 
8omo and uhcIcsb symhol. Tho very heat Arabic Grammar in our 
language, that of Dr. Lumsdou, eschews throughout the uao of tho 
hamzu k combination with the initial al/f. 

б. The term maldircy denotes “ tho place of ciiuHsion,” or 
“ place of utterance” of a syllaiilc consisting of a coitHouaut and a 
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Towel. Thus, in the syllable Id, hi, and c_> Id, or of j* md, ^ 
mi, and ^ md, the place of utterance is between the lips : so the maM- 
raj of the letters ^ ha, and ^’ain is in the lower part of the throat, 
and their true sounds can be acquired only from the mouth of an Arab. 

7. i. The sound of this letter is softer and more dental 
than that of the English t. It corresponds with the Sanskrit 

; or with the i of the Italians in the words “ sotto ” and 
pettoP 

8. cj th is sounded, as has been said § 4, like our fh in 
“ thin,” or the 6 theta of the Greeks ; but the natiyes of Egypt 
and Syria frequently confound it with the letter cu t, just 
described. The Turks, Persians, and other Musalman people 
to the eastward, give it the sound of s. In fact, it would 
appear that most nations have an aversion to the aspirate th, 
which to us seems such an easy sound. 

9. ^ A is a very strong aspirate, somewhat like our h in the 
word “haul,” but uttered by compressing the lower muscles 
of the throat. It will be represented in the Roman character 
by h- 

10. ^ M has a sound like the ch in the word “loch” as 
pronounced by the Scotch and IrisE ; or the final Gorman ch, 
in the word “ buch.” It will be represented in the Roman 
character by M- 

a. In an Arabic Grammar published at Vienna, in 4to. 1813, by a 
reverend gentleman named Antonio Aryda, who pfyles himself “ Tri- 
pohs Syrise Archipresbyter,” we are told, sensibly enough, that “ ^ 
pponuEcdatur uti % Grsscomm, sea fofiw veluti Germanioum ch vo- 
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calem a subscquens.” Aa il' this, however, wen; not sutlicieutly 
explicit, the author adds, " ad amussim congruit cniu sono (piem, ud 
spuondum sc prseparans, elicet ; uti ehn ” / / / 

11. j c? has a softer and more dental soxind than our d. Tt 
corresponds to the Sanslcrit or tiu' d of nujut Kiiropeau 
languages except the English. 

1 2. d dh is sounded like our soft th in the wonls “ thy ” 
or “thine.” In Egypt and Syria it is sometinu's sounded 
like (f, and in Turkey, Persia, etc., liktj It hc'ars th(> sanns 
I’clation to o <?, that ih has to cj L In tin* Kmnan (dia- 
ractor we sliall uniformly i'epr(;s('nt it hy dh. 

a. Jt is a curious fae.t that the Aiiglo-riaxoii Alphahet hud two 
distinct characters corrcspoTuling exaclly to the iju th and j dh of 
the Arabs, viz. p fha, and 'S caUi, resjtectiv'ely, wliicit, it migliL have 
hocn as well if W(! had still retained. 

13. ^ ,9 has a stronger or more hissing sound than our s. 
According to Dr. Inunsdon it is formed hy the tij) of tlu! 
tongue pressed against tlu! uppx'r gums. We r<*pr<(sc‘nt il in 
the Eoman character hy s. 

14. d is pronounced by the Arabs like a hard xi, hy 
pressing the tongue against tlio upper teeth on one sid(} of 
the month, generally the loft. In the lioimtn character we 
use for it d. The P(;r8ians, etc,, sound it like s. 

16. f and b These letters arc sonndxsd som(whut like 
(ZJ and j, or very nearly so. Wo represemt tlnnn in the 
Eoman character hy i and z rospeotivdy, 

1C. ^ ’a, etc. The consonant ^ has tlu' .same relation to 
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the strong aspirate that 1 has to a ; that is, the like the 

is a spiritus lenis or weak aspirate; but the maMwaj, or 
place of utterance, of the ^ is lower down in the muscles of 
the throat than that of the alif. With this distinction, its 
sound, if we may use the expression, depends as in the case 
of the letter \ , on the accompanying vowel, as ’ab, 

Hbj ^ub, which, in the mouth of an Arab, are different 
from i—)\ ab, ib, and lJ\ ub. In the Eoman character the 
"‘ain will be represented by the spiritus lenis (’). At the same 
time, it is impossible to explain in writing the true sound of 
this l«tter ; as it is not to be found in any European language, 
so far as we know. The student who has not the advantage 
of a competent teacher, may treat the ^as he does the \, until 
he has the opportunity of learning its true sound by the ear, 
from the mouth of a native. 

a. ^ome grammarians have favoured us with descriptions, most 
amusingly absurd, of this indescribable Ibtter. MeninsM says that 
the sound of it is “ instar vocis vituli matrem vooantis.” Triemoet, a 
Dutch savant, in his Arabic Grammar published at Tranequer, 1733, 
calls it an “ adspiratio fortissima,” and represents it by hhh! ! ! which 
I suppose. means h to the third power. Most grammarians tell us 
that it is the same as the Hebrew JJ am; but then the Hebrew am itself 
is a very disputed point, even among the Jews; and most assuredly 
one of the sounds given to it by the latter, viz. ng, is not that of 

* i' 

Arabs. 

IV- has a sound somewhat like g in the German word 
“ sagenP About the banks of the Tweed, tEe natives sound 
what they fancy to be the letter r<, very like the Eastern 
a peculiarity well knowh as the NOTthumbrian burr., or th§ 


2 
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r of ttc Frencli when grasseye:^ Wo sliall represent it in 
the Koman character hy^.. 

18. k hoars some resomhlanco to our c hard, in the* words 
“calm,” “cup;” with this difteueuce, that tlu* j is utteiud 
from the lower muscles of the tluoat. In tlu^ Koman cha- 
racter it will ho reprosentod hy k 

19. n. This letter is variously sounded aficording to cir- 

cumstances. 1st. When followed hy a vowel or a gntfnral 
consonant, that is, hy \, w »■, if i*^ souiided 

exactly as in English. 2nd. Wluai followed hy any of the 
fifteen letters, lzj, d, 3, Jj O' 

or cl/, it has a nasal sound likti that of tlu^ French n in the 
words “ entrez,” and “ lajudro.” 3rd. Wlaai followed hy the 
letter t-j it naturally hecomes m, as is thti eusc^ in Latin and 
Gr(!ok; for example, th(^ word Jk'^anbur^ “umher,” is pro- 
nounced as if writtcji ^<mhar; so inst(!ud of cuw nth- 
baiti, “from the house,” they say mim-IxiUi. 4th. When 
the letter m is followcsl hy any r»f tin* four li(inids j r, 
J I, ^ m, or n, the two h-ttiu's eoahwe as in Latin 
and Greek; thus Jj ^ min-rabb'i, “from my lord,” is pnj- 
nouncod Miffubbl / so aLI ininAwildli hecoimis mU- 
Uilati, etc. Lastly, wlum a word ending in ^ n m followed 
by a word hoginning with ^ w or ^5 //, tins sound of tho n 
is scarct'ly perceptihle, hut the y and ^ are dotihled, thus 
vTS “ from my father,” hcKjomos mwwalull ; 

so un-yaMc(Ml(hma hceomos uyyaklfmldanm. When, 

however, ^ « in the middle of si word is followed hy the con- 
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sonants j w or y it retains its natural sound ; as in the 
words Mnwanu and Ujo dunya. 

20. I t. The letter x h, at the end of a word, is frequently 
marked with two dots above it, in which case it is sounded 
exactly like the letter LZi t. It is then what is called a servile 
letter, and is chiefly used to denote the feminine gender of 
substantives and adjectives as we shall see hereafter. 

21. 3 or j! la, a peculiar form of IZm and alif, is in many 
grammars stuck in at the end of the table of letters, with a 
view apparently to puzzle the student. Its purport, I be- 
lieve, is to shew that the alif is a long a or letter of pro- 
longation (see § 21), but then any other consonant followed by 
alif, such as b la, b ta, etc., would have answered the purpose 
equally well ; or it may be intended to exhibit the ordinary 

mode of combining the J and 1 in writing and printing. 

#> ^ 

Of the Primitive or Short Vowels — 

22. The Primitive Vowels as we briefly noticed in § 2, 

are three in number, which are indicated by the follovdng 
siinple notation. The first of the primitive vowels is called 
iAs fatha, and is writen thus, (— ) over the consonant to which 
it belongs. Its sound is that of a short a, such as we h^T© 
in the word “calamus,” which is of Eastern origin, and of wijioli 
the first two syllables or root, calam or Calami written, 

jJj. Dr. Lumsden and several eminent Oriental sohdars, 
have considered the fatha as equivalent to bdaj diort u in the 
words “ sun” and “summmr.” We |3i*ve,.nd hedtation, howeverj 
in saying that (in the Arabic language ei^eoially) our 
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u is not generally a tmc representation of faihn. In pro- 
nonncing the short lo of smw, the mouth is luofu shut than in 
pronouncing the a in the woi’ds mlamus and adendar i and 
it so happens, moreover, that the very signitieation. of the 
term faiha is, “ open.” In such Arabic words, Ihcrtdore, 
as we may have occasion to mite in Roman churaoters, the m 
unmarked is understood always to represent the vowed 
and to have no other sound than that of a iix “culanms” or 
“ calendar.” 

23. The second is called kmm jind is thus (“^ ) written 
under the consonant to which it hedongs. Its sound is 
generally that of our short i in the words “ sin ” and “ iin,” 
which in Arabic would bo written and Occasionally 
it has a sound like our short e in the words “bed” and 
“fed,” which words would be most nearly rc'pnweiiled in 
Arabic as do and ui- g(inoral, however, the /mra has tlui, 
sound of our short i: the tmmarkxid *, tlunadbre, in the. course 
of this work is understood to have, the soutid (tf i in “ siji” 
and “fin,” in all Oriental words writtetn in th<! Roman 
character. 

24. The third is callpd damma aSJ, which is thus (~) 
written over its consonant. Its sound is like that of our 
short in the words “ bull” and “ bush,” which in Arabic 
would bo written Jj and ysS : wo have its sound also in the 
words “foot” and “ hood,” wliidr would bo written wtJ and 
JA. Sometimes in the modem Arabic tlus (kmma has a 
sound approaching our short o in the word “solemn;” for 
examnhj the word .]!£ “labour,” is ruonounetjd nkmht in- 
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stead of shughl. We shall, however, in this work uniformly 
represent the damma by the unmarked u, which, in all 
Oriental words in the Eoman character, is understood to have 
the sound of u in “bull” and “bush;” but never that of 
our u in such words as “usage” and “perfume,”. or such as 
our u in “sun” and “fun.” 

Of Tanmn or Nunation — 

26. Sometimes the preceding short vowels are, in a peculiar 
manner, employed for a particular purpose on the last letter 
of a word, which process is called tmwm or mnaiion, that is, 
the use or application of the letter ^ n. The tanwin, which 
in Arabic grammar serves to mark the inflexions of a noun, 
is formed by doubling the vowel-point of the last letter, 
which indicates at once its presence and its sound ; the last 
syllable thus becoming un, or an, as in the words 
Idlm, Idlin, 1j% hdban. The last form, that of the vowel 
fatha, requires the letter 1 , which does not, however, prolong 
the sound of the final syllable. The 1 is not Required when 
the noun ends with a hamsa or the letter if , as sJiai-am,, 
ilL- MJematan; or when the word ends in ya, surmounted 
by \ (in which case the ] only is pfonounced), as hudan. 
As a general rule the termination ^ denotes the iN’omihaiive 
case ; ~ the G-enitive, Dative, or Ablative ; and V, t, or I 
the Accusative. In words ending in surmounted by 1, 
without the tamiin or mnatim, the alif is sounded hke the 
alif of prolonp.tion, § 27, as ^uTcld, etc. 

Of this, however, we shall hate more to say further on. 
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a. In some Arabic Grammara recently printed Ihe tanmm in said 
to be a nasal nJ Tins is simply misleading tlie learner. Tlie tatvioln 
has precisely the sound of the letter nun when final (Bee § 19), 
and is subject to exactly the same modifications as the latter tinder 
similar circumstances. In the Koman character we shall represent 
the nUnation by n. 

Of the Symlol Jimn, or Anqmltilioit. 

26. When a consonant is accompanied by one of the throe 
primitive vowels, it is said to be mulalmrik^ that is, 

moving or moveable by that vow<3l. Arabian grammuriiins 
consider a syllable as a step or move in the formation of a 
word or sentence ; and, in their language, the first letter of 
a word is always accompanied, or movoabht, by a vowel ; but 
with regard to the remaining letters of the word then* is no 
certain rule. When, in the middle or end of a word, a 
consonant is not accompanied by a vowel, it is said to bo 
salcin, “resting” or “ inert;” and the mark (-*-) called 
jam, which signifies “ amputation,” is placed over such 
consonant to show when this is the case. 

a. For example let us take the word kafabtum, " you wrote,” 
or “ you have written,” the letters kilfmA ts, are moveable by fatlia ; 
the letter bH is s9,kin or inert ; then the following tii w niovoahlo 
by damma, and the final fetter mlm is inert In most Arabic Gram- 
mars a letter not followed by a vowel is called qummii; now, I 
object to the latter term, as it is apt to mislead the begiriaer, it 
being already applied in English Grammar in tlio sense of not 
sounded. For instance, tlio letter g is pmsemt in the word phlegm ; 
wo cannot, however, say that m is qumcenf in the same word, though 
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we may say that it is inerL The student will he pleased to bear in 
mind, then, that in this work a letter is said to be mer^ when it is not 
followed by a vowel ; when we call it quiescent, we mean that it is not 
sounded at all. 


Of the Syn^ol Tashdid — 

27. When a letter is doubled, the mark (— ) called tashdid, 
■which signifies corroboration, is placed over it. Thus, in the 
word shid-dat, where the first syllable ends 'with d 

and the next begins 'with j d, instead of following the natural 
mode of writing, as, j < 1^ , the two dais are united, and the 
mark — indicates this ■union. Hence, whenever we see a 
letter followed by the same one, we may rest assured that 
there is a vowel between them ; thus the word culi with the 
tashdid on the ddl is sounded 7mdda% but the word is 
pronounced madad. 

a. In certain instances the symbol tashdid is employed for the sake 
of euphony, when an inert letter is followed by a different letter 
having a cognate sound, or 'one which is capable of coalescing with 
the former, thhs cujjU is pronounced, not madadtu, but madattu, 
and written cuoSl. in which case the final cj .t is marked •with 
the tashdid to shew that it has coalesceid with the preceding J d; so 

■CS o 

laUtta for labithta. In like manner the J ^ of the definite 
article Jl, “the,” coalesces with the initiai letter of the substantive 
following when it is what is technically called a solar letter, as ■vnll 
be noticed hereafter when we come to treat of tM Jr^ok. We have 
already pointed out (| 19) the changes in eound to wMch the final 
n inert is subject, and the same rtde a|>pli€S to the nUmtion 
(See § 25). In some instances the final nUn is changed into that 
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which follows, as for viin-^nan ; SI Ulcl for in-la, etc. 

It is needless to say that this is a general rule in the composition of 
words in Latin and Greek. 

P PP 

Of the Letters of Prolongation — ‘-jji/*- • 

28. The letters \ , j, and t/, ‘when inert, scrv<^ to prolong 
the preceding vowel, as follows : when 1 inert is preoedcid hy 
a letter moveable by fatha, the falha and alif tog<ither Ibrm a 
long sound like onr a in “war,” or au in “hind,” which 
in Arabic might be written jlj and JU- . On a similar prin- 
ciple, wo may consider the nnaspirated h as a letter of j)ro- 
longation in the Cierman words “walir” and “xahl.” We 
may also consider the s(^oond a us inert in tlu; words 
“aachen” and “waul.” 

29. Wlion th(! letter inert is prec(‘d(!d by a oonHonunt 
moveable by tluj vowd damma, the damnm utid ^ joined to- 
gether form a sound like our oo in “tool;” which in Arabic 
might bo written JjL, or, which is the sanu^ thing, like our 
u in “ rule,” which the Arabs would W'ritcs . If the lethu* j 
be preceded by a consonant moveabhi by falha, tho/^////« and ^ 
united will form a diphthong, nearly lik(i our on in “ sound,” 
or ow in “town,” but more exactly like an in the (itsnnan 
word “kaum,” wHch in Arabic might be writkm If 
the j bo preceded by the vowel Tcasra, no nnion tak<js place, 
and the j, proservos its natural sound as a consonant, as in 
the word siwli. In English, the w is a letter of pro- 
longation in many words, as “ draw,” “ crow,” etc. ; it also 
contributes to the formation of a diphthong, as in “town,” 
“gown,” etc. 
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30. Wlieii tlie letter ^ inert is preceded by a eousoiiant 
moveable by tom, the tom and the (_s Tinite, and form a 
long vowel, like onr ee in ‘‘ feel,” which in Arabic might be 
written jA ; or, which is the same thing, like our i in 
‘‘machine,” which would be written "When the 

letter inert is preceded by a consonant, moveable by fatha, 
the fatJia and the i_? unite, and form a diphthong, like ai 
in the german word Kaiser^ which in Arabic is written 
This sound is really that of our own ^ in “ wise,” “ size,” 
which we are pleased to call a vowel, but which, in reality, 
is a diphthong. When the ^ is preceded by damma, no 
union takes place, and the ^ retains its usual sound as 
a consonant, as in the word muyassar. In English 
the letter is a letter of prolongation in the words 
“say” and “key;” it also contributes to the formation of 
a dipljthong in the word “ buy,” which in Arabic might 
be written ^ . 

a. The three letters of prolongation \ , j, and are occasionally 
liable to certain deviations from the rules above laid ’down. This 
subject will be more fully elplained hereafter when we come to treat 
of the permutation of the injirm letters. Suffice it for us to say at 
present that the letters of prolongation \,.j, and are said to pos- 
sess their homogeneous or natural vowels, when fatha is placed - ow: 
the consonant that precedes 1, damma over that which precedes y, ,«!»d 
kasra 'on that which precedes when this is .not the >cfg4/the 
vowels and letters of prolongation are said to be hef^og^neous or 
dmimilar. When a heterogeneous vowd preo^dff/ds^Wfi letters, the 
two together either form a diphthong, jwt shown, thus, 
JJ jauharun, op, the • last- letter may remain silent, a^ 
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7'mna and mlat ; hi which fwo lust wurds the ^ and ^ 
are really quiescent or not soumM. 


31. It appears tlion, fronr wliat we liavt' stilted in tlie six 
preceding paragraplis, tliat tlie votud Kniinds iti Araliic arc 
eight in numhor, viz., 1. thri'C short. ; 2. t!u‘ same thiu'e long; 
and 3. two diphthongs, as intiy he seen in tin* following tuhle: 

1, HHOET. «. lUI'IITIlONO. 


L 


3. 


fun fm foot 


fan Jin fnl 


fall fni fool fh- foul 

Jh 

J'"''! ./it'd 


Hero the upper line (1) contiiins eight Kiiglish words of 
common occnrreiHU', the smiiids <if ciieh of which fairly rejirc- 
Rcnt those of th(‘ res^iectivi' Anihle wonls umhaaieuth. The 
lowest lino (3) exhihits the system tuiiformly iidhm'ed to 
in the (iourse of this wiii'k for n'pn'senltng Anihie words ht 
tho llomim character. 


32. Wo .have now, we trnsl, folly exjihdned how the 
vowels arc to he represented wit<‘n they Jhiiaw an atidihle 
consonant, swdi as the letter ui J' in the foregtdng list of 
words. In order to mpresent tho vow'els as inittsil or com- 
mcncing a word, it will at otieo occur to tin' studeut that we 
have merely to amuhilato or withdraw tin* letter n.J / from 
the above words, leaving everything ('Isfi sts it. stands, and 
&o ohject is ('ftbedod. This is precisely what we do in 
reaUttf, though not in appeumnee. llie Amhian grammarians 
have taken into tlndr heads a most subtle croteliet on this 
point, which is. Unit nn word or nt/lMde cm boffin wUh n vowel. 
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Therefore, to represent what we call an initial vowel, that 
is, a vowel commencing a word or syllable, they employ the 
letter 1 alif (otherwise called hamza) as a fulcrum for the 
vowel. "We have already stated (§ 6) that they consider 
the 1 as a very weak aspirate or spiritus lenis ; hence its 
presence supports the above theory, at least to the eye, if not 
to the ear. In order, then, to exhibit the vowels in the 
preceding paragraph as initial, we must, after taking away 
the letter i_J /, substitute \ in its place, which 1 being nothing.^ 
or very nearly w, the process amounts in reality to the with- 
drawal of the letter (_i /, and the substitution of what may 
be considered as nea^t to nothing, thus— 



1. SHORT. 


2. LONG. 


3 DIPHTHONG. 

1. 

ZC71 in oot 

all 

cel 

661 

aide 

owl 

s. 

p 

o.- 

J'l 

ji' 



j;' 

3. 

an in ut 

al 

%l 

■al 

ail 

aul 


# 


33. If, instead of I in the above series, we sul^stitute the 
letter wo shall have virtually the same sounds, only that 
they must be uttered from the lower muscles of the throat, 
thus— 

1 . SHORT. 


'an 'in 'ut 

a. It appears, then, that when in Arabic a word or syllable begins 
with what wfe consider to be a vowel, such word or syllable must 
have the letter 1 or ^ to start with. Throughout this work, when 
we have occasion to write such words in the Roman character, the 


2 . LONG. 


3 , DIPHTHONG. 


Jl^ S:^ 

’&l 'll 'Hi 


'ail 'aut 
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(lorrcfii)onrling place of (ho ^ will bii indicated hy an sipnntrophe (ir 
sjnntiis hinls ; thus, 'cmtl, AjU 'dhid, jm hu'd, to diMtinguisli 
tho same from J^l nsal, JoT abid, oo hud or j'j hud. In other 
respects the reader may view (ho \ and ^ in any of the thr<‘f‘ follow- 
ing lights. 1st, lie may consider them of the uume, value as the 
s/M/'itiis lenis (’) in such Greek words as «i', tV, etc. tlndly. 11<* may 
consider them as efjiiivnhmt to the letter /< in (he Hnglish words 
“hour,” “herb,” “ honour,” ete. Lastly, lie may consider them as 
mere pegs whereupon (o Ihx or hang tho vowels reiiuisite to the 
fonnatiou of the syllable. Ihaudleally speaking, (hen, 1 and c '/idiai 
biltial, and the j and irhni md ini/hd, re^piire the hegiiiner’s 
strictest attention, as tluiy all eontrihute in sneh ea,<e.< to the formation 
of several vocal soumts. 

b. In concluding our account of tho general prominriation of the 
Arabic consonants and vowels we are hound io in'knmvlego tliat the 
rules laid down are mere.ly upprorimati’. not (.'omposed 

as the language is of the dialects of varioiiH tril»es, and ditVused. along 
with the Muliammadan religion, over so many region.H, “ oinniini.*) in 
terris quae sunt a (iadihus usque (langen et Aur<»rain,” through 
Mauritania, itlgypt, Turkey, I’ei'sin, India, and other conntries in 
the East, where it forms a primdpal liraneh in the education <»f the 
higher classes, it can he no woiuler if a consitlenildo disagreement 
should 1)0 found in tho pronunciation which IIioho nations give, in 
their respective tongues, tc particular hdtors and comhijiations ; or 
tliat an Aralj of Yatnan should consequently cunsider as harharoiis 
those modes oi‘ ])ronuuciati()n which prevail at Fez, Gairo, Ahippo, 
Constantinople, lapaluln, and Dedhi. The rules which have been 
followed in general hy European Lexicographers and I’raiislators, 
are such as h.avts Iweii laid down hy old Amhiim ({ramntartans and 
Scholiasts ; from whom, however, it is not- twy to form ft standard 
consistent in every point, us (hey diffiir in many respeds from ow 
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another, and often give several opposite pronunciations to the same 
word, owing to the reasons we have just stated. It must be confessed, at 
the same time, that both the scholiasts and grammarians have laid down 
many a puerile and tedious rule, and added much perplexity to a 
language, not naturally easy, by enlarging on the minute, intricate, 

yjlX 

and unsatisfactory theory of the moveable powers of^vowel points, 
making trifles serious, embarrassing the learner’s mind, and con- 
suming, in pursuit of objects comparatively uninteresting, that time 
which might be more usefully employed in smoothing the way to 
the essential difficulties of the study. Out of this mass of pedantry 
and confusion however it is but fair to state that the eminent 
Silvestre de Sacy has, in the First Book of his Grammaire Arabe 
elicited all the light and clearness that the student can desire. 

Of the Madda — 

34. Instead of wiiting two alifs at the beginning of a 
word, to oxprosss the long as in ad., it is usual, (except 
in Dictionaries), to write one alif and according to some 
grammarians to lay the other curved over the former; thus, 
oT. This symbol (— ) is called xcC* madda, “ extension,” and 
denotes that the alif is sounded long, like our a in “water.” 
M. de Sacy considers the mark madda as simply the letter 
j. mm, (the initial of the word),* in a recumbent poster©. 
Either theory is plausible, and after all tee matter Is of 
no great importance. The madda, however,, is not paoteSarily 
confined to the beginning of a word ; it occurs bote in tee 
middle and end of words in those instances wlrere otherwise 
two alifs would come together, thpSj itWi for ; sU- for 
\\pr and for 
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a. The symbol madda is also inscribed over arillimet ieul signs, and 
likewise over certain abbreviations, said to im /‘xpressive of some 
mystery. A single word is represented by the first letter; as ^ for 
“just;” if there arc two words, the initial letter of the first 
and the final of the second are used, ^ for |♦LJ1 .uis “ Peace bo 
upon him if f.hreo, the initial of the Ih'si,, a medial of fin* second, 

^ tkr, P O * ^ 

and the final of ilie third are generally takan, m ,<^1 for rdS! \j\ 
I am the most wise Godf’ Bat when tlien^ are several worc!t4^ their 
initials are most commonly made use of 

*0 *1 it 

(}/ the hiumhol Hmisa — dr ‘ijto. 

35. Among Arabian gramniuruins tbc. conHoimnf. dlif is 
more commonly known by tlie name of hamza, which denotes 
“prossuxo” or “puncture.” In books and manuscripts 
wboro the vowed-points arc employed, fho hnmzn always 
accompanies tbo vowel wldcb attends i, and is fim.s iiiarktHl 
1,1,1, over or under the latter, as j^aI ah//fi<iu, jliji Utijlikun, 
and vhhalu,; witbont a vowtd it sbows 1 to bo a radical 
letter, as i/dimmi. At llie end of u word it supplies the 
place of 1 after tbe loiters of prolongation 1, and as *U 
rm or mm sham, sua, instead of lU, iJt, lj.. 4 , as rdfW) 
in tbe middle, after an inert letb^r, as J«ji i/rsald, for JL*> : 
or following another 1, as jOdl amihara for jaAI. When 
•written over j or it denotes that these lefters are put for 
moveable 1, as for J...11 umul, jj)\^ isir for ^ll. 

a. In the following pages wo intend to employ the symbol hmnxa 
only in those iiistancos where it is essential, or where iis omission 
woxxld bo improper. Huch is the plan ailoptod by Dr. Lunwden in his 
profound and excellent work. 
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s<^ o " 

Of the Symbol Wasla — J-sj or . 

36. Wasla ("“) implies conjunction, and is only inscribed 
over 1 at the beginning of certain words to denote that such 
word is united with the preceding one, t being then silent, as 
haitu-l-muTcaddas^ the holy house in ’which 
expression the initial alif of the second word is not sounded, 
or we may say, practically, that it adopts the sound of the 
vowel terminating the preceding word. 

a. The masla, as a matter of course, does not occur at the beginning 
of a sentence or after a pause. In other respects it is always used in 
the following instances, yiz. — 1. With the article J1 '^the’’ (see § 46), 
2. With the imperative of the primitive form of the verb. 3. In the 
preterite active, imperative, and infinitive of derived forms of the 
verb of the second and third class. 4. In the following ten nouns, 
\j^\ imra^ a man ; ” 'i\^\ imrat, a woman ; ihn or ihncm, 
''a son;’' Lj\ idnat, a daughter ; ” wo "(masculine); 

ithnatan^ ^*two" (feminine); ism, a name;” ist, 
" buttocks ; ” aimun, “ an oath ; ” in all which cases, unless 
when beginning a sentence, or following the article,, the initial 1 is 
not pronounded, the subsequent letter being always inert, and united 
in pronunciation to the vowel with which the preceding word ends, as 
Oo yad-umratin, '^the hand of a woman;” 1 being sometimes 
even altogether omitted, as uda*. Haddatha-l-h&rltlm- 

hnu Jlammamin, “Harith the son of Hammim related.” lt ‘i# ^so 
dropped when the subsequent letter has a vowel, aS aA fdr 'oJ»l 
“ extend ttou.” If afiy word, whose final letter is naturally inert, 
precedes I , such letter is then pronounced geu^^aHy with kasra, as 
darabat, “she whipped;” ^rabati-Ummu, “the 

mother whipped.” The affixed profiouM jil' and also the verbal 
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terminations p and take danma. Tlie preposition “ ihmi," 
takes failia. Any of the letters \,j, and the pre- 

ceding word, does not prevent the union, and the nutmtion is rarely 
pronounced when was/a follows. Tlie «/// union nut oral ly f akes 
kasm when beginning a sentence, or after the article; excepting in 
the imperative, which sometimes takes damnm, and in the article 
which assumes fatfia, as does the single noun “ an oatli.” 

Classification of the Lellen. 

;]7. Ai'ubian grammariaiiK anange tin' letters timler flie 
following licaclH or classes, viz.— -I. Cr<iittiiirhilhu.~~i^\\ letters 
arc called 1, i ; four Itihhdx, cj, 

j; foiu- puhUals, j, id/, oiglit drntah, uj, cj, o, j, 

^ J 5 u5 Ivntjuttlsi j, j, (jjj, 1 ^, 1 ^, 'Pile 

dentals and linguuds are called solar letters, tint rest, timar. 
Of those more hori'aftcr wlnni wo eonie f(( freuf of the Artiide. 
2. Btrengl/i.~Tlui thna* letters 1, are eulleil infirm or 

wea/p, bcsiiig considered as having 110 sound but what tfmy 
receive from the accompanying short vftwels (dther attending 
thomsolvGS or the preceding lettcirs. AH othm-s are styhal 
firm or robusL 3. Affinity.— ^m\o letters are ynmu table, 
being such in general as are formtiil by the same ergaiiH, as 
with J with C13, but particularly I, whieli are often 
substituted one for anijthor. 4. 0/wc.— Borne are detwnunat((d 
radical, others seroik. Idic radicals are tweuty-oiu! in nuinlMtr, 
v>, O, 0, 0,j,j, b,b,'g, J, cS, J, 

and ». They are so called, because they are never found ex- 
cepting in the roots or primitive forms of Ambii! words. The 
remaining seven are culh'd serviks, hecuuse t hey are <‘inpl»yed 
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in forming the derivatives and various inflections resulting 
from the roots. The servile letters, however, are often em- 
ployed as radicals^ particularly in the imperfect verbs; but 
the radicals are never used as serviles, excepting b and o 
which are sometimes substituted for cy. 5. Association.— 
Some are compatible.^ which may follow one another in the 
same radical or primitive word. The others cannot, and are 
therefore called incompatible. These consist of the gutturals 
Z? tl tj ^ (though i is sometimes subjoined to ^); to 
which add the following, viz., <--> with uJ and with 

c:j, ijm, ,jo, b, and ^ with j, and l!/; ^ with fe, 
j, and o with d; i with ^J>, h, and !b; j with J ; 
j with ^js, ij>, and b ; with ^ and ^J > ; with ^ 
with (ji, L, and '& ; fj) with b and b ; b with b and cf ; b 
with i and j ; c with j and CA ; j with IIS' ; J with ^ 
except J ^ by no means/’ and ^ he manifested.” 

a. The infirm letters \ , j, and tj , are often liable to be used for 
each other, especially in verbs ; these permutations being considered 
as an infirmity or imperfection. In the beginning of .a word, how- 
ever, they usually retain their original sounds already described, 
except when, by the influence of certain prefixed inseparable particles, 
they virtually cease to be initial. This, however, we shall more 
fully discuss hereafter ; to treat of the subject, as most grammarians 
do, at this early stage of the student’s progress would be altogether 
out of place. 

h. The serdle letters properly so called, are really seven in number,’ 
viz., 1, tiJ, ijH, (*, and these letters and none else are 
employed in the inflections of nouns and vacbs, -except that occasionally 
J and b are substituted for Th^ ajre all included in the word 
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literally “ they fatten." Wo niiiy lien’ observes in pussing, 
that the final 1 is not sounded in the Ihird person plnnil of tlwj 
preterite and of the aorist; ncilhcr is it sounded in the seeond 
person plural of tlio imperative. The four letters t—t, uJ, C/, and 
J, included in the word though reckoned by grannnurihns as 

scrvilcs, are merely inscparalde jjarticles jirellxed fo oflu'r words ; and 
the j or i is simply a supplementary h'tter added in tlie end of words 
to indicate sucli words to ho of the fcniiniiifi geinhT, and us u general 
rnlo mere derivatives. In fact the i is efpiivalent to co inbt which it 
is frequently changed. 

c. The servile letters alluded to in the jireceiling paragraplm are 
included as incoinpatihles only when they eonsiifnfe part of the iwf 
of any word ; for when acting ns serviles, they may ho joined with 
any letter, as Lisj “in silver;” "aeeording to Ihy state- 

ment.” These observations may he of sonio use in muniiseripta, 
where the diacritical points are either neglected, cir irregularly placed ; 
as also in fixing ambiguous moaningH; and in diKlitiguisliing pare 
Arabic words from such as arc either comiiitedorthirived fixnn foreign 
sources. For examphs, the occurrence of the letf(;rs j and J aecoin- 
panying each other in the word Jjj {Lmrta Nilotica) leads us to 
suspect that the term is not of Arahiuii origin. 

Of the Variouit Amine Jlundwrilluf/n, 

38. Tho oldest Ambic bandwxiting with which avo nro at 
all familiar is, 1st, the ICilfio, tbougb wo read of a still irioro 
ancient cliaract((r, called the Ilimyaritt. The Kullc was used 
about tbo time of Muhanunud tind diuiiig soino four oenturics 
after. It is evidently dorivod from tbo Syritio IMrawgolo, 
wHoh. itself was apparently dorivod from tbo ancient I'hooni" 
cian, tlio source of tbo Greek alphabet of Cadmus, 2nd. In 
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the second or third centuries after Muhammad, the Kufic 
alphabet was simplified and rounded into the NusMb, the 
form in which we now hare it. At the same time it long 
maintained its ground in the inscriptions on coins, and in the 
headings of literary compositions. For instance, the author 
possesses a unique copy of Hakim Sanayi, written in a.d. 
1281, in'which all the headings are in the finest Kufic. In 
a still more recent work in his possession, the Dlwani Katibi 
transcribed in a.d. 1486, the titles or headings of the various 
poetical pieces are all in the Kufic character. Of the various 
handwritings used in the East, however, we may say that 
the NasMfi (of which our extract in the larger type, § 43, 
of the present work, is a fair imitation), is that in which most 
Arabic manuscripts, and particularly those of the Kuran, are 
written. Owing to its round and compact form it is generally 
used in Europe for printing books in the Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, and Hindustani languages. The Ta^Uk is 

also a beautifal hand, used chiefly by the Persians in dis- 
seminating copies of their more esteemed authors.. “We occa- 
sionally meet with some flne Arabic MSS. written in this 
hand chiefly transcribed in Persia. 

a. There are several other hands more or less used, such as the 

u? s>p 

TJiulthl or Thuluth, adopted in the titles of books, royal 
edicts, diplomas, or letters of great men ; answering among those nations 
much the same purpose as capitals amongst us, or the flourished letters 
in illuminated manuscripts. The Tu^ra is ano&er ornamental 
hand, employed like the TJiulthl in expressing the titles of their 
princes in ceremonial letters and solemn deeds. To these we may 
add the Mof^ribl or Mmntmic, which is used by the Moors 
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of North-westoni Africa, who ai*c descondants of the Arfihians. This 
hand differs in many respects from those ai)ovi; liKtiitionod, resomhling 
the Ktfic more than any of tlic others. Lastly, the H/dkasia 
or broken hand, wliioh is nsod in correspondence. It is (jnite irregular, 
and unadapted for printing; but not inelegant in ai)pearance when 
properly written. For a more uiuplo account of this subject, sue 
“Essai de Oalligraphie Orientale,” in the Appendix to llerbin’s 
“ Ddveloppements dcs Principes de la Langiio Arube,” 4t(). Paris, 
1803. Also the 1st yolinno of do Sacy’s " (Jraimuairf! Arabe,’’ 2 vols, 
8vo., Paris, 1881, in both of which works speeimetis of the various 
hands are given. 

b. The term Shlkasta is generally aijplicd to fhe (uirsive or running 
hand used by the people of Persia and Hindustan ; but the Arabs 
also have their own t^kikasta, as well as their co-religiotusts to tlui 
eastward, as the student will find to hbs cost when he comes to 
docypher ordinary letters on husiiiess. 

Of th Numerical Value of the .Leilcrs. 

39. Wo jnay hero mentiou tliat the. twenty-eight leltera of 
the Arabic language arc also used for tluj piu|KW(^ of Numerical 
computation. Tho Ntmorical ordc'r of the Letters, however, 
in this case differs from that given in the Alphabet ; being, 
in fact, the identical arrangi'ment of the Phmnifsian, the 
Samaritan, tho Syriac, and tho Ilbbrew, so far «h their 
alphabets extend, vu!,, to tho l()ttor ca, 409. Tho following 
is tho order of tho Numerical Alphabet with tho eorrespond- 
ing number placed above tfaoh letter; the whole being 
grouped into eight unmeaning words, to serve im a nicmom 
icchnica. 
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o o o 
o o o 

t-H 05 00 


o o o o o o o 

o o o o o o o 

i>- CO ‘o CO CM 


o o o o 

05 CO !>. CO 


o o o o o 

KO'^COO? —<0500 l>»CDVO 


( 3 ^^ J ^ 

Wliere \ denotes one, cj two, ^ three, o four, etc. 


CO CM r-H 


a. The Arabs of Mauritania arrange their A 2 ^\ with the following 

slight differences, viz., they have instead of 

instead of ; and instead of . In all other respects 

the two schemes agree. About or soon after the time of Muhammad 
the Arabs received from the Hindus the decimal scale of numeration^ 
which in time they imported into Europe, The ten figures or cyphers 
are written from left to right and applied exactly like our own ; 
thus — 

U r, r, c, 1, V, A, r, 'r, r. 

1, 2, 8 , 4, 5, 6 , 7, 8 , 9, 10, 11 , 12, 13. 

For example the Christian year 1862 is lAl r ; the last half of which 

corresponds with the Muslim year 1279 3 1 T v*! . 

b. The Aif:l is used chiefly as a “memoria technica” for recording 
the dates of historical events, or the decease of illustrious personages, 
etc. The plan is to compose a brief sentence or verse of such a 
nature that the sum of all the letters shall amount to the year of the 
Hyra in which the event took place. Jn Europe, during the middle 
ages, when Latin was the language of literature, such memorial 
verses were common. The Latin, however, laboured mider this 
disadvantage, that its alphabet contained only seven numerical letters, 
viz., I, V, X, L, 0, D, and M ; whereas every one of the letters in 
Arabic counts for something. A curious coincidence of this kind 
is to be found in a line from Ovid, written more than fifteen centuries 
before the event to which it is applied, viz.-— 
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"FI LI Vs auto DIcM patrlos, InqVlrlt In iuiikw.” 

"Tho son proinaturoly makes imjuiry into !1 n‘ yeans of iiis faflior.” 
It will bo found that the sum of ibo imnuTical lolioiv of tfio abovo 
line amount to 1508, tbo year in wbieb i’rinco ('Itarlerf of i^paiu was 
put to death, by the coinmand of liis sfeni fiifhor, I’liilip f]., for 
plotting treason and rebellion. TIio following eHh.sion in com- 
memoration of tho rc.s(oration of our Second (Ihiirle.- is (he laicst of 
the kind with which 1 am acqiiuiidod : ‘*('ei)unt ur.Mu oLeje, paX 
regiia sereriat ct agros ; ” where G, 1), AI, L, anil X umoitnl to liidf). 

(ff (he AcfU'ii/. 

40. ThoniloK i'e.SiK'ftting tlio ncocni in tin* Arahin iniiguugo 
are muclitlto Kumc as tliow! wn apply in the fail in and fircok. 
In words of two syllaWcs, if both short or holh long, tlio 
accent is on the first ; hut if one hi! short jmd tho other 
long, tho long sylhihlc nutnnilly liikes tin! accent. In words 
of three or more syllahlcs, if th(! pounlt !«,• long, it takes 
tho accent', othiirwisis th<! unte-piunilt syllahlc tukiw it. 

liy a long syllahlo we hero menu one. which oinituin.s a 
letter of prolongation, ie., 1, ,, or inert, or a short 

vowel followed hy two oonsonimts of which flit! tirst is 
inert. 

a. The greater part of tho words in Anibio gimerally iunl in a 
short vowel, except before a p/iuse (§ 41) ns we shall imnn'diately 

show; heneo as a goncnil rule the accent seldom falls on tlai wry 

last syllable of a word. Most graininarianH, apparently following 
each oftor like a string of sheep, toll iw that " tlm accent nmr fklli 
on tho last syllable.” Tho assertion is too sweeping; for example, 
in the first verso of the Kmnn, as I have oftcii heard it read l*y tho 
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O ‘•*>0 O' ■Jj w«0 o 

MuUas, Tiz., ^ ^2S7» IllaM-T-Bahmam-r- Rahim, 

the accent of the last word Ta}ymh& most assuredly on the last syllable. 


Of the Pause. 

41. The pause which takes place after a word, being 
the last of a period, of a phrase, or of a proposition, makes 
in the manner of reading or pronouncing that word, some 
alterations necessary to he noticed. In general, when a pause 
occurs, the vowel or nunation of the last letter is suppressed ; 

S<-> /• ^ 

thus, instead of saying jjj Zaid has struck me,” and 

XC->0 9^ y ^ ** 

“’Ahd ul Hamid has come to me,” pro- 
nouncing in the first example the nunation of ajj, and in the 
second the final Kasrah of ^ , we say only lJjj Zaid/^ and 
“al Hamid.” If, however, the nunation is \' as in 
this example ^ “We have not seen Muhammad,” 

the M of the nunation is only dropped, and the fatha followed 
hy 1 is preserved, thus Ia.ks'*. 

a. Analogous to the preceding rule 'there are certain forms of the 
Aorist and Imperative of verbs, which, under the influence of certain 
particles, terminate in inert, in which case the before the pause 
is withdrawn in pronunciation, and the word is pronounced as if, the 
vowel immediately preceding the were followed by its homogeneous 

letter of prolongation, thus for for 

u^p<^9 9P09 uppuf pCp O * 

for for for.^j^!; for ^^\ . Of this, 

however, we shall treat more fully hereafter, as the discussion at the 
present stage of the student’s progress would be altogether premature. 


42. Marks or symbols oomspottdihg to our full stops. 
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commas, etc., arc seldom to Ih^ found in any mamiscript, 
excepting in the luirnii and a fi'W other books, where they 
are cxprcRsod by marks similar to *-• •: :: ele. 


a. Poetic quotations are generally (iisiingiiisbed hy having certain 

“J Oc* ** ✓ *t '* u 

words prefixed, as ^ "poetry,” " dirtieli," “ beniislieli,’’ 

lAsj “stropli(‘,” etc., llio veiws hedng clo.sed by little curve lines 
resembling inverted commas, /r. 

L In the present work a system of ptinrf nation will be adopted 
sucli as 1 advantageously ctnployed in my Persian and liindiislanl 
publications, fi’ho rtmimu and m/mifcH ^vill he ri*pre.s<!n(fd by a 
small dasli, thins, the full slop by a star, thus, • ; and the 
symbols of interrogation and admiration by those wo tisi* in the 
European languages, as may bo seen from the following extract to 
wliicb is subjoined a transcript in llie llomHii obaraoier. Hoforo 
trying to doeypber the text, however, the student is requested to 
peruse what wc have said on the Article, § 4f!. 

43. The following Fahlo from Luktufin, tlm Oriental 
iEsop, will Borvo hoth as an excreiKo in remling and aw an 
illustration ol our mode of pujictuation ; also of the sysfr'in wc 
haTO adopted for roprosonting tho Arabic cliaracter in Eoman 
letters. It will at tho same time oxetnplify rnoKt of the 
principles of orthography 'already discuswsd. 


p u p ^ t, it 

t>* it f ^ /t/ yOi^tiSUy P u tifUtNO^ •** yttj«»gSi yf y in**,® ✓ 
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j' ^ y S- ^ 9 0-*0 -Jj ^ ^ y t' 

p O x-o-ox j> o ^0-0 ✓ J' ^'O/O 13 ^ ^ J> O-O P/^ ^ 

\3L^ • ^ \ Ij »« gj Lwj*S ^ <0 

p^ ^ ^ -Ji ^ c* ^ X </- ✓OX/*' ✓• O/z-x X o X ✓ 5" ^ -“ 

aJ JU 5 jk^ '^J u'^l;^ * Cj> j^= l^ 

XXX X XX PO XO*^x >> p yu, P ^ XO-O x5 X Px^-x XX / O 0 *«^ 

Ij ^ ^ ^J!^-»i^d 3 ii,«^!L!k5t^ \ \ ^ ^ 

X X 0*0 X ^ J? X o XX X XX XX X P X :f, l 3 ^ 

^ ^ ^ l->\ ^ ^ < * -0**^ \ 

*♦ ♦JT'^ ^ t"* 

XX X X X X t- xo-o X Px OP 

* (3*^^ 

Al4nsanu wa-l-Khinzlru. 

Insmun marratan hamala ^ala hahvmatin kabshan wa ^anzan roa 
l^mzlra^n; roa taro alalia ila4 madlnati li-yahU a-l-jarri^. Fa-l-kabsliu 
roa-Vanzw fa4am yakund yadrihdni ^ ala44ah%mati ; wa amma4- 
]Mnziru fa4nnahu kdna yu'arridu daiman, wa Id yahda, Fa^kdla 
Ia~hu44n8dnu,yd asharra4-‘muhUshi ! Imd-dhd44mh8hu wa4'anzu set- 
kdtun? Id yadrihdni^ wa anta Id tahdd wa Id tastakyrru, Kdla 
la-hu4-JAifiz'lru, and cdlamu anna4-habsha yutlaba li-sUjih% wa4-anzu 
li4ahanihd ; wa and-sh-shaklyit Id svfa ll wa Id labana. And Hnda 
wusult ila4-madlnati ttrsalu ila4-maslakM, Id makdlata. 


THE MAN AND THE HOG. 

A man once upon a time was conveying on his quadruped a teA, 
a she-goat, and a hog; and he was proceeding towards the city with a 
view to sell the lot. Now the lamb and the she-goat molested not the 
quadruped ; but the pig constantly resisted^ apd would not be quiet. 
Then the man said to him, 0 you most vicious of beasts ! How 
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comes it that the lamb and the goat arc quiet ? They give no aiinoyanco ; 
but you neither keep quiet nor take repose.” The ])ig said in him, “ 1 
know that the lamb is sought after for its wool, atul flic goaf for her 
milk; hut I, wretched, have neither wool nor milk. On my arrival 
in the city I shall undoubtedly he sent to tlus Hliamhlen.” 

a. The learner is particularly retjuested io sfiidy flic foregoing 
Section with the utmost attention hef’on: ho proceeds fiirfher. A 
thorough knowledge of the elcnmnfs of the luiigiingc, which aro 
hero, it is to ho hoped, fully and clearly explained, will euahle him 
to advance boldly through the I’cst of the work hoth wifdt pleusure 
and with profit. 
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OF THE ABTICLE, THE SUBSTANTIVES, NUMEBALS, 
ADJECTIVES, AND FBONOUNS. 

44, According to tlie Grammarians of Arabia, as well as those 
of ancient Greece, there are only Three Parts of Speech — the 
E"oun Ism, the Yerb M’l, and the Particle Marf. 
Under the term IToun, they include Substantives, Adjectives, 
Pronouns, to which I think we may add the Numerals, Par- 
ticiples, and Infinitives. Their Verb agrees in its nature 
with ours ; and their Particle includes the Article J1 “ the,” 
Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjections. They 
consider the Verb as the first part of speech, and the third 
person singular masculine of the preterite tense as the root 
or origin from which the other parts of speech are derived. 
There appears, however, to be no impropriety in following 
the mode generally practised in teaShing the Greek, Ijatin, 
and other European languages, which I have therefeure her© 
adopted. 

a. We stall hereafter see the propriety of having discussed the 
Noun and Pronoun, especially the later, beft>re we come to the 
Verb. Certainly the verb has no claim nature to rank as the 
leading part of speech. The vocabulary of very young children, and 
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of savages, who arc little else (liaii iu a stale of nature, consists 
entirely of nnxrns and prolxaldy a few particles, iu the Orieiilul sense 
of the terms. The absurdity of deriving all utwn^ from verbs is most 

glaring in the instaneo of <’>11 “(}od,’’said to be derived from all “he 


worshipped or adored”! ! ! As if the name of (iod did not exist 
before the verb “ to worsbip.” 


46. The Parts of Bp(aieh iu Arnhie, as iu Kiiglish, are 
nino in mnnbxn-, viz., tins Article, the Subsfuiitiv<', the 
Adjootivc, the Pronoun, tint Verb, the Adverb, the Pivpom- 
tion, the Oonjimction, and tln^ lnterj«'ciion. 


(If Ihi'. Arliah ' — 

46. The Arabs, like tint flnu'ks, have only the Definite 
Article J\ «/, “Dio,” which, however, is not, as in Dreok, 
liable to any oliange on account of gc-nder <tr number. If 
the substantive to which tho arlirthi is prefixefl huppeufl to 

begin anyone of tuo Bolut ieticTO^ 

(j>M, (j< 3 , yo, b, h, J, or ^ (stto § «D 1, tlio J of the 

article assumes tho sound of IhtJ inifiiil letter of the noun, 
which is then markcid with Imhdid; thus, j^\ “flui light,” 
pronounced m-num, not al-wlm. But in theK«* instanoos, 
aWiough the J has altered its own sound, it. iritisi always ho 
writttsn in its own form. Of course, wlujii tlu^ noun 
with J, the J of the article* otdjicitles with it without 
alteration, as in tho words ul-MlklUf “ the night j’’ and 
in this latt(‘r ctiso the J of tlio article is sometiirieH iinproiKU^ly 
omitted, and the initial Idm of tho main marked by imhdiif 
as aUI ai^kiktu. 
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a. The J of the article ia always omitted in the masculine singular of 
the relative pronoun “the (man)who the feminine singular of the 
same ,^1 , and the plural masculine being so written in the place 

of , etc., but never in the Dual of the same pronoun. When 
the particle J is prefixed to a noun beginning with J , which, when? 
definite, ought to have the article ; the alif of the latter disappears, 
and in order to avoid the meeting of three lams, the Idm of the article 
is dispensed with, or, in other words, represented by tashdtd, as 
for JJI! , “to or for the night,” so, aU for idll , as in the following 

ejaculation, <dJ Li-llahirl~i,amdu morl-mnnatu, “To Ood 

be praise and glory.” But, when prefixed to nouns |iot beginning 

yy^ 

with J, the alif ajone is dropped, as li-l-kamari, “to the 

moon.” 

b. In the modern dialed^ of Egypt and Syria the J of the article 
retains its natural sound before all letters, whether solar or lunar, 

iJtO o 13 o 

thus they say al-nUr, “the light,” alsAams, “the sun.” 

The fanciful classification of the letters of the alphabet into fourteen 
solar and as many lunar, arose perhaps from the accidental circum- 
stance that “the sun,” begins with one of the former class, 

andjii “ the moon,” with one of the latter. Of course the captious 
cirtlic might find a thousand equally valid reasons for calling them 
by any other terms, such as “gold”^and “silver,” “blue” and 
“ black,” etc. 

p y 

Of th$ Sg/AstmUve—^\ . 

417. Arabic Substantives bave only two Genders 

piShy P ^y ^ 

the Masculine and the Peininine >i-J_,-k!l. There are 

‘ yyo PUy 

also several words of the eominon .gender They have 
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three Numbers oIacI, the Singular the Dual and 

li' Kf rf-O/- •• f ^ 

the Plui-al They hayo generally tlma* CJases cy^U- 

in the singular, and in some of the irregular pluralH, viz., the 
Nominative the Genitm; (which also hctvcjs for tlm 
Dative and Ablativ(^ of the* Latin by the athlition of the 
particles J, “to,” and “from”) and tins Accimtivo 
There arc, how('ver, many nouns tliat liavo only 
two cases, or rather only two case! t('rniinutions i!i lll(^ sin- 
gidar, which wo may sp(!cify as tint Nominafivc and the 
Oblique. The Dual, as in Orecik, is invariably a Diptote, 
as wo shall sec wlum w(! Cfnne to (be DceleiiHion. The 
Vocative eases is oltber tins saims as tins Nominativts, or us the 
Accusative. 

Of the Farmn and JhlcnHurf'H of Ntnim, 

'18. The radical words of (Iks Arabic langiiitge geiKsrally 
consist of tliree letb'rs; a few therts are consisting (»f four, 
and a still sinalbsr nuinbisr of (has leltt'rs. 'rius greafisr 
portion of tho triliteral roots art; Vb'rbs, tin* rc-st Substantives 
or Adjoctivos, Tbero arc a faw vtu-bal roots of four hitter#, 
but none of five, the latter besing all Bubsiaiitives. The 
niodo adopted for the development (d‘ th(i triliterai roots of 
th(i Arahic lauguago is highly ingenious and philosophic. 
This consists not only in adding tcraiinations to tho simple 
root, hut also in (ixpanding it by mc'uim of certain letters, 
either profixcid or inserttid somewluire bctwotai (ht! bogiimitig 
and end of a word, so us to prodiuat certain farm, bearing in 
gomsral u definite rel.'ition to tlui original root; and for that 
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reason they are called servile letters. The letters thus em- 
ployed are seven in number. These are, as we have already 
stated, 1, cy (or if), |*5 jj and t/, all contained in the 
technical word literally, they fatten.” The serviles 

1 and iSJ may occur either at the beginning, or in the interior, 
or, lastly at the end of a word (S being always found at the 
end), the and i^, either in the interior or at the end; the 
j* always at the beginning ; the j is employed in the interior 
of a word ; and the (jw always as the second letter of a word, 
and it is preceded either by I or |*, and followed by <^. For 
example, let us take the verbal root JJ, which signifies 
“accepting;” we thence, by means of the servile ] alone, 
deduce the forms JLj! , JjIS , JUS, and . Then the various 

47 O.- S ^ S ^ 47 O O 47 Oy-O / 

forms ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ LJiu-wjt ^ snd. ^ ox* 

Mbit a few of the other serviles in their mode of application, 
of wMoh more hereafter. 

a. It is evident, then, as a general rule, that if we strip every 
Arabic word of its servile letters, we at once come to the root : thus, 

47 ^ O 47 47 ✓'O O 

in the words JUa 31, and we see at dnee that the 

roots are Jjo, and Jtl. respectively. We must observe, how- 
ever, that the seven serviles, conjointly or severally, may be employed 
as radical letters of the triliteral root. Thus the word ” tided,” 

or “ tested ” (as gold in the fire), contains no fewer than four servH^ 
letters, and only one letter strictly radical, viz., t_J. Now, out of 
these four serviles, two must belong to the root. . We see, however, 

47 90^ 

that the word is of the form Jj-iU, already cited ; hence we infer 
that the root is just as that of Jj-a< is JJ. A little practice, 
however, will enable the learner to get over difficulties of this sort ; 
at the same time had it been possible for the Arabs, when manu- 
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factaring their very artificial language, to have exclmled (lie seiTlle 
letters altogether irom the primiiivc triliteral roola, Ariihic would 
have been the most perfect of hninan tongnciH. 

49. With a view to procision, 1 jalopi the t(‘nn form to 
denote the more outward appoaraiuio of ;i vv(»r(l um consiKting 
of so many oonsomnits, indojKindont of tin- short vowails 
by which such consonants nniy iKiooino movi'tibh*. The 
various modifications or changes whidi a form may undergo 
by tho application of the sbori. vowels, together with the 
jazm^ I call the mmftnm of such firm. l‘’or e.xaiiijdi', the 
primitive form JJ is snsceptihle of twelve (liffcrmit. mmsures, 
according as wo apply the thnu! shoi-t vowels and the Jam. 
Supposing then tho student mesets with the root JJf for tho 
first time, in a hook ■without, vowel-points, ho has the comfort 
of knowing that the w'ord may b(? pronounced in twelve 
different ways or mcmurc-<i, though it remains all along under 
one and the same fmn. Thus it imiy lie JA, or by 
using tho /am on tho middle letter; or it may ho any of the 
following niho measures as trisyllahh's, viz,, JJ, Jj, 
with falhci on tho first iottor ; also j,Ji, JJ, with /mm 

for tho first vowel; or, lastly, it may ho jlj, or 
with damma on tiro first letter. Wo may at the saim) time 
obsorvo that tho moasuros ^ ami are ht'Oe insorloti as 
a matter of i/mr//, for they do not oocur in this pmdloe of 
tho language. 

60. The Semitic Grammarians, both Arabs and dtsws, have 
adopted, m a special favourik^ tho friliteral root j«, with a 
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view to exemplify tlie various forms and measures of their 
words. This root, however, is not the hest adapted for 
Europeans, not one in a thousand of whom ever can realize 
the true sound of the letter ^ as the middle consonant. I 
notwithstanding retain it as my model, ftenerally speaking, 
when the object intended is merely to exemplify the form or 
measure of a word to the eye; but not when the word is 
intended to bo pronounced to the ear^ as in the rules of 
Prosody, etc. Another cogent reason for retaining it will 
be found in § 94 a. when we come to the Verb. But the 
student must not suppose that Jju or any other root in the 
language furnishes us with all the forms and measures we are 
about to detail. Some roots furnish us with a certain nmnber 
of forms and measures which must be determined merely 
by prescription; others may give out different forms and 
measures, to be determined in like manner; but no single 
root in the language has ever furnished all the forms and 
measures assigned by the Grammarians to the root Jiii. A 
similar instance occurs in* the Greek Grammar, in the case 
of the verb tvttt®, where we are treated to some hundred 
different moods and tenses, etc., whilst it is perfectly 
understood that no single Greek verb ever exhibited the 
whole of them. 


Of Q-ender~f^j,lA\. 

61. In the Arabic there are, as w® have alrwdy stated, 
only two genders, the masculine and #.e feminine ; together 
with some words that are of tli® eomhi<& gender, such as the 
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names of the letters of tlie alplmlx*!, and Home adjectives 
of a certain form. There are certain ('haT-aeteristif-s hy wliieli 
wo may infer that a noun is fianinine. I'hew! are to be 
distinguished either hy signification or tm-minutioa. Noum 
are feminino hy signification, 1st — Names of women and 
female appellatives, as “Maiy,” “a mother,” 

“ a woman who loves her hushaud.” This is simply the good 
old rule of the Latin Orainmar, vk., “ Lsto feminenm quod 
femina sola reposoat.” 2ndly— The doulde memhers of the 
body, as ‘Hhe ear,” li “the hand,” “the 
ildd “the slioulder.” ordly — Names of <‘oiuifries, towns, 

and muds, us “Egypt,” “Ctyprus,” Ur» “MoWia,” 
“tho ('tust wind,” “ the soutli wind.” 


52. Such nouns are hmiinine hy terminal ion as full under 
tho following heads: Ist — Tliose <‘nding in i', us ijji> 
magnificence,” “a garden,” “darkness,” a very 
few excepted, which we shall immediately imtice. 2ndly~ 
Those ending in t servile, us thy “pride,” “red,” 

oxccpt#.Ui.jLi.d» old man.” flrdly—ln servile, quiescent 
and pronounced like 1, as dkikrS, “reinemhmnco;” 

fda, “first;” (Ma^ “longest;” this termiiiution is 
adopted hy many comparatives and superlatives. 


a. To these may ho added some eighty words that aro feminino 
neither hy signification nor hy termination, such as Jsjl “tho oartli/' 
“mm," “a well,”^ “fire,” “hitting fire," 
“hell-flre,” “a house,” 'jo “a bucket," Cj^ “war,” “« 
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staff,” “a cup,” jj«u “a shoe ,” “the wind,” “the soul,’' 
“the sun,” together with the rest which are to be learnt by 
practice and observation. (See De Sacy, Tome i., p. 347.) 


S3. All substantiyes and adjectives not comprised nnder 
the foregoing heads are nnderstood to be masculine ; as 
“the moon,” “a house.” There are, however, a few 
words having the feminine termination i, which are of the 
masculine gender, as “ a Ehalif ; ” also some verbal 

adjectives to which i' is added, so that they become of more 
emphatic or intensive signification, such as lAc- “very 
learned;’’ habituated to laugh;” relating from 

^ s ^ s ^ ^ 

memory.” Verbal adjectives of the forms iiJUi, iSUi, 
lUs, though ending in 5, are of both genders. 


54. There are some forty-five words which are of the 
common gender ; amongst the number are jjjl “a veil or any- 
thing that covers nakedness JlA “state, condition;” 
“awing;” “a path;” “a knife” (Gaelic scian); 

“aweapon,” “armour;”, p.^ “peace;” pL “a ladder;” 
51^ “heaven;” ^ “peace;” l}ija “a path or way;” 
4 j\a 6 “an eagle;” “a horse;” “a bow;” ^ 

“night ;” ^ “ salt,” etc. (See De Sacy, p. 349.) U 


Of the Formation of Feminine from Masmline Nouns. 

65. Feminines are formed from masculines by the addition, 
transposition, or changing of letters ; but chiefly by the 
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ii woinaii,” uil'. “ a 
5 a 


addition of if, as Jj^j “a man,” 

king,” “a queen,” ^ “gi-cat,” ^j-ifatan 

young man,” changes ^ to ^ before S, yoting woman,” as 

do many other nouns of this form. Some adjeelives, when in 
the positive degree, follow the second ttmination (in ^ ser- 
vile) in forming the feminine, transposing th<5 initial 1 to the 
end, as from “white” or “sidimdid.” In the 

comparative and supi'trlativo dcgi*e(q however, tins initijil \ is 
changed to ^ final, qui<.' 9 Cont and pronimneed like 


as 


aiwah, Ifda, “loiigcu’,” “longest.” Homo other 
adjectives also form th<‘ir feminine, in ^ servile, 
“intoxicated;” J^l “first;” ys-l, “another;” 

whilst some chang(! Js into oh “ irritated.” 

ixil “one,” makes in the feminine; bat “one,” 

S ^ ^ f* 

has i'Aa-lJ. 


a. Numbers of adjectives are used both us inasrnlineKand feminraeB 
without any alteration, as "liaUeiit,” “odoriferous,” 

“rash,” "imv” (making ulso in the feminine 

J-aS “slain” (which, when used mdmtanlively, is width, m likewise 
“she that is slain.”); wit.h many others of the same foms. 
Nouns implying anything divisiblo into parts iwmime otlen the 
feminine gender to express such paj'ta, as iji> j “ u pi(‘CO of gold ” 
from fi “ gold.” As the Arabs have no umil (u* gender, neutral 
adjectives or such as aro comunm to either gender, when used 
indefinitely ns snhstantivos, arc expressed by the feminine, m 
“ one is wanting to you.” 


h. On this subject the reader is referred to tlie excellcttl “(Irammaiw 
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Arabe ” of M. De Sacy, page 343—362 of the first volume. The limits 
assigned to us in the present work do not permit us to translate De 
Sacy’s account at Ml length. 

0/ Numbers. 

56. In Arabic the nouns have three numbers (as we have 
already stated), viz., the Singular, the Dual, and the Plural. 
The Dual is invariably a diptote, i.e., consisting of two cases, 
and is generally formed by suppressing the nunation of the 
singular, and adding ^\~ for the nominative, and for the 
oblique cases ; thusjlo “a house,” dual two houses,’^ 

of, to, or in two houses.” 

a. When the singular noun ends in if the latter is changed in the 
dual to trj, as madlnatun, “a city;” madlnatdni, 

“ two cities.” Where j and (or 1 officiating for them,) are final, and 
quiescent, after fatJ^a in the singular, they become what grammarians 
call moveable, receiving some alteration, either in the final letter or 
vowel-points, as ^fatan, “ a youth ; ” fataydni, “ two youths;” 
LA 'asan, “& staff;” 'asanani, **two staffs” (or staves). 

If \ servile terminates the singffiar, it is ehanged to j as ^afra^, 
“yellow;” ^aframdni, “two yellow objects;” but if 

it remains, as juz,un, “a part;” “iwp parts';”^ 

unless, when under the form of hamlsa *, ft Sujpte-^e place of j 
or ij, in which case it either discretionally ren ta ias, or is changed to 
j, as iToj ndd,un, “a garment;” or ndafoani 

‘f two garments.” ' 
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57. Tlio regular masculine plural is formed by suppressing 
tbe nunation of the singular, and adding ^y-- for fhe nomina- 
tive and for the oblique caso.s; tlms 'Si fu(h(>r,” 
“fathers,” “of, to, or by fathers;” jJ6 “assisting,” 

5 glad,” } 1 ^^ **■ projdud, ’ . The 

regular feminine plural is formed by suppressing lluj linal 
i of the singular, and substituting Ibr {he lunninutive, 
and t^\— for the oblique; thus aoJ)}’ “a mol her,” cjtilj 
“mothers,” “of, to, or by mofluTs;” so asl^i “a 

cheerful woman,” lzj\LJ “clu-erfid women,” iiw “u pro- 
phetess,” 


a. If a masculine noun tenninalos in ieeri iifler kamf, it is 
thrown away, while Aasra is changed to (latm/tn, as “ a judge,” 
; if in after fat/ta it is also (Iropped, /atl>a forming a 
diphthong with j, as Mmtafa, I’erfect femiuino 

substantives (that is, not derived from iiuporf(;ct verbs) whether 
simple, or augmented only by i', whose midiihf nidiral is inert, 
change in the plural ihajazm ('■) to the vowel of the first rwlieal, 
as Jummn, “a woman’s name,” Jamaradin ; iili 

f^ast'atun, “ a saucer,” CLAft^ ^ojia'Mun, “ saucers ; " those, however, 
whose first radical takes kasrd or damma, may cither retain the jasm 
or change it to fatla. 


Of tJie Irregular or Broken IHumk. 


58. Besides the regular plunilH oxtiinplifiod in the* words 
ISjj and tiio Arabs have adopted Hev(5ral modes of 
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forming artificial, or, as they call them, broken plurals, of 
which the following are a few specimens: 1st— From the 
triliteral root a plural may be formed of the measure 
by means of two alifs, thus pi “an order,” plural 
“orders;” so i£iCU “property,” plural “goods” or 

“ chattels.” 2nd— From a triliteral root, with or without the 
additional s , may be formed a broken plural of the measure 
thus, mountain,” plural “mountains;” 

so “a man,” “men;” “disposition,” 3^4- 

“ dispositions.” 3rd— From the triliteral root another plural, 
of frequent occurrence, may be formed on the measure ; 
thus “a king,” plural “kings;” so pic “seience,” 
plural pi “ sciences.” 4th — Another broken plural, of 

frequent occurrence, is formed on the measure ; thus, 
“a sage,” slii “sages;” so “a poet,” plural 
“poets.” This form of pl\iral arises from singular 
nouns of the measure or U-A. There are several other 

y • 

modes of forming broken plurals, which shall be fully de- 
tailed hereafter; when we come to oxu Section on the 
Derivation and Formation of Nouns. 


a. De Sacy enumerates thirty-one forms of broken plujt^; 'bht 
several of these, especially the last seven, are of rare <?ochrr6!nce. 
In the meanwhile we subjoin a useful table of twenty-four forms of 
broken plurals with examples of such singulars* as usually produce 
them. 
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POEM OP 

HO, ELXrEAX,, SIHOVIAE, 


POEM or 
EI.t.RAI .,1 NO. rwatAL. 


1 Jjti ^ a milk pail, 14 JUil 

2 a book, 1C <jl«l 

s i*p ^ ^ ^ 

8 Jw j*s>.\ red, IG Jaly 

4 tH a fragment, yLi 17 JlUi 

^ J^ j!>yaniaii, Jl;^_^ 18 
6 Jj*i uL^ a house, ., 


7 j^h- 


8 jUij 


a judge, 


9 ^ perfect, iu^ 


lU ^^SUi 


20 ski 


10 ^ ^j,\j a Kadhi, 


11 <£L« ajianape, 22 Joe 

19 iUi a branch, kuai 23 ^J^Ui 

SL fi 

13 J)6\ the face, 24 


1,^ 

21 Jkil 

for<uAj! 


lain, 

ijiU a necklace, iluf 
j:ji a frying pan, jjiJ 
JUa tholefthand, JjUi 

a hcijj 

% f *- ^ 

I w-iJu a roof, 
aIj a country, 

iiobhi, sl^ 

^U. a poet, j1^ 

»%' 5 J / 

n , , ( 

a fnoiid, I 

'toCl 

✓ o/- 

wounded, 

' X / 

lys*'" a desert, 

intoxicated, i^JLi 


L It may bo observed hero, at the same timo, that some nouns have 
various forms of plural,— sometimes a regular pluwl, and besides that 
one or more of the broken forms; thus from ^ ‘‘the soul,” a« 
formed the plural and j from “fil “ a boy,” pl«, kli and 
^ ylile ; from “ the oyo," '^1^1 , > from “ a fault or 

0^; ftom;^%walV'3lpt, fromS^ 

a slave,” %'(U , and also from "the sea,” ibac: , 
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from “a witness/’ , 5^. The 

student is not to infer, however, that a singular employs indifferently 
all the plurals of which its form is susceptible ; thus does not 
admit ; nor does adopt the plurals AtJci 

ajufi , i’A^ , etc. Sometimes one only is formed, as from a 


man,” the only plural is and j/il "an affair,” “a command,” 

S P9 ___ 

makes only . These, however, are best learnt by practice. When 
a singular, having several meanings, admits several plurals, it will be 
generally found that certain plurals are peculiarly, or exclusively at- 


tached to certain specific meanings of the singular; for example, 
signifies “the eye,” “a fountain,” “the substance or essence of a 
thing,” and “ a person of rank.” In the plural it has and 

^1^1 . The two first of these forms answer to the two first meanings 
of the singular respectively, and the third only to the two last. The 
regular plurals, and those of the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and 

P p p 

fifteenth forms, are called Hj “plurals of paucity,” in 

contradistinction to the other forms, which are called 0^ \0r 
“plurals of multitude.” This observation applies, however, only 
to nouns having several forms of plural : when the plural of one of 
those four forms is its only one, it is employed indiscriminately like 
those of the other forms. 


c. With regard to'the quadriliteral nouns, all the simple ones, snd 
many of those which are augmented, together with their femiainM, 
form their plurals by inserting 1 after the second letter (the finit haviig 
and the third kasra), as from When S 

happens to be the final letter of the singular, it is drbpped in forming 
the plural, as “ a dunghill,” Jjlf * . Whdn the last radical is 
preceded by 1 , j and without a vowel, remains hi the plural, as 


7 
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"a candle,” ; but \ and j arc clianged to (on account 
of tbe preceding Jiasra), as |^llaL: , “ the heel,” 

; some words, at the same time, not only follow this rule, but 
have another plural formed by dropping ilie and taking i‘ at the 
end, as “ the devil,” and <LJbl ; “ a shoemaker,” 

and Aa^Ll : “a disciple," and . A few 

other words form also their plurals in ihis nmiuier, as “a 

^ XX I^X XX 

bishop,” t-iiLl and awLI. Some plurals of iriUt(a‘al words maybe 
comprehended under this form; another plural being fornuid from 
them in the same manner, as Jili "the nail of the iinger,” Ist plural 
JUfe!, 2nd plural “ an arkuy,” Ist plural , 2nd plural 


d. Nouns consisting of live or more lethirs (i> ami 1 , ^ , t/ (juiesccut 
not being numbered as such) follow the same mode, throwing away 
at the same time cither tin* last radical or tlio penult, us “a 

pomegranate,” "a spider,” "a piece 

of bread,” "crumb,” ^1/ and jfjly , Jf the iicuult is j or ^ form- 
ing a diphthong after fatka, both the last letter and the penult remain, 
j being changed to on account of the preceding kma, as “ a 
crocodile,” . Augmented words throw away the serviles, ex- 
cepting * when servile along with or uu-j, as "loosed,” 

Jf y ^t'XC'i* y y 

a leader,* • 


e.^Somo words form their plural in a manner exceedingly irregular, 
as "a mother,” ; jia "the mouth,” i\y \ ; 'it* "water,” i\^\ 
and iiL.! "woman,” slw, and(ljlj!w; ylHol "man,” 

^ X/ £ XX 

for ^^01, the final being cut off on account of the frequent 
use made of this word. 
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Of the Declension of Nouns. 

59. Some grammarians diyide the Arabic nonmiato two, 
if not more, declensions, I think it much better to view 
them under one declension, reducible to five heads or classes, 
according as they consist in the singular or plural, or both, 
of diptotes, i.o., two cases, or of iriploies, i.c., three cases. 
The dual is always a dipCole, so that wo need only to direct 
our attention to the singular and plural. 

CLASS I. 

60. Under this class I include all substantives, masculine 
and feminine, which form their plurals regularly, as described 
in § 5T. Th('y all a^‘(^, us may bc^ s(ion, triplotes in the 
singular and dip talcs in tlie plural ; tlius “a father.” 

BINOULAJl. inJAh. PLtJEAX*# 

Uom. IJij a father. two falliors. fathers. 

Gen. jJlJ of a father. jhj of two fathers. of fathoM. 

Acc. Ulj a father. two fathers. fathera. 

As an example of a regular fomiiiino noun wo subjoin 
“ a mother.” 

MNOWAE. M.UBAl. 

Nom,iF.^!j a mother. two mothers. AjlixStj mothers. 

Gen. if .jSIj of a mother, of two mothers. cjIjJC of mothers. 

Acc. ifhlij a mother. two mothers. cylallj mothers. 

a. Under tliis class aro inclndod — 1st. All participles, both active 
and passive, masculino and fominino, derived from regular verbs 
(which are generally employed as substantives), asJJ.^U' “assisting” 
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or “assistant;” “assisted,” also a man’s name. All such 

nouns form their feminines by changing their linal niimtlon into 

S'^m declined like iSiJj. ilnd. Nouns of the 

measures 'Jui and mariner,” JW “a carpenter;” 

plural , etc. 3rd. Nouns ending in which are generally 

patronymic or possessive adjectives, as “a man of Jlagdad,” 

"a man given to melancholy,” “a hyiKjchondriac;” plural 
€tc. 4th, Dimimitivo noiniB of tho meuBiim as 

“a mannildn” or “insignificant little nmn;” pltiral etc. 

To these wo might add several others which cannot be reduced under 
specific heads ; and must l)o loft entirely to praetico. 

CLASS IT. 

61, Jlotins of tills class, like tlio proc(Hliiig, uro triptotes 
in tlio singular and diptolcs in tin) plural, vvitli this difference, 
that the plural is broJeen or irret/ular; thus, “ a inosc|ue.” 

SINOVLAJl. [ miAJ.. T.l.t mAT. 

N, a mosque. two mosques. Is^CJ, mosques. 

Kj y * i, y ^ ** 

^.Arfi***^oftwo mosques ^\U, of mosques, 
a mosque. ^ ' 

# o ^ ^ 

A. a mosque. two mosques. mosques. 

CLASS Hi. 

62. Nouns of this class arc tripMes both in the singular 
and plural ; thus, tLw honso.” 

SINOUtAtt. HUAI,. MVaAl. 

N. i-w a house. two houses. houses. 

G,yt.4;of»®tc.ahouse. of two houses, CJj.b%f houses, 

A. bilj a house. two houses. housM. 
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a. Of Classes IL and HI. we may say in general that they include 
such substantives as have not been already specified under Class I. • 
but it is very difficult, if not impossible, to subject them to any 
specific rules. The student must be guided by practice alone. 


CLASS rv. 


63. This class consists of such adjective nonns (^not being 
comparatives or superlatives) as are dzjjfy^es in the ain yiTgv 
and triptotes in the plural; thus,^^^! “ red.” 


SINGUIiAa. 

Norn. jXit 

^ ^ O 

Gen. & Acc. 


»UAX.. 


CLASS V. 


PLUIWi. 


Nom. 

Gen. 


Acc. 


64. This class consists of a few substantives and such 
adjectives (comparatives and superlatives) as axe diptotes both 
in the singular and plural; thus “ less.” 


simvtAn, 

Nom. JiCf 
Gen. & Acc. 


mAh. 





I*LtrEiX4 

Jilit Nom. 

God. <fe Acc. 


a. Classes IV. and V. consist chiefly of adjectives ; those of the 
former being in the positive degree though under the form of 
comparatives and superlatives; Class V. consists of hmfiM 
paratives and superlatives. 


65. Whon the last letter of a noun is j preceded "hj fitthaj 
or 1, cff also preceded by and called short cdif, 
uJlj, the three oases axe ahlEe; if it be preceded 
by Jmra, the nominative and the genitive alone are ahi®;, 
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ia this case tho ^ not bearing cither (lamnm or kasra 
Thus in tho throe eases “a staff,” is mitten for 
yozj and a mill,” for which art 

of tho first class, or triptotes. Kiidl” or “judge,” 

in the nominative and genitive for ^Is and of the same 

class, “good news,” for in the noruinutivo, and 
in tho gmiitive and acciisativt! of the last class 
or tliptotes. “di'simts,” for in the nominativo, 

and in tho genitive and acctisativci, irregular quad- 

rilitmul plural of the siicond class. 


CO. Six words have a variation of eas(^ peculiar to thom- 
selvtw, when in constrindion (ifher witli a noun or an affixed 
possessive pronoun, viz., tLl “a father,” “a brother,” 
“ii father-iu-law,” ^ “a tiling,” jii or y “tho mouth,” 
and jj “having,” “posse.ssed of,” “endowed with,” wHoh 
are decliruHl as follows : 


Nom. JJJ the fiither al' Zaid. 
Gen. Jjj of tho iiiUior of Zaid, 
Acc. U1 tho father of Zaid. 


ifr-\ his brother, 
4 -ral of his brother, 
iU-l his hrolhop. 


Noui. tho mouth of ’Umar. 

Gen. of tlifi mouth of 'Umar. 

Acc. li tho mouth of ’Umar. 


thy faihcr-ia-law. 
of ihy fathor-in-Iaw. 
ilfUi. thy father-in-kw. 


Nom, aa9^J jS ondowed with coiripasaion. 

# 

Gon. i^iofonc who is compassionate. 
Acc, y compassionate. 


thy thing, 
of thy tiling. 
sAf Ua thy thing. 
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a. When these words, however, are prefixed to the pronoun of the 

first person there is no change of case, as “ mj father, “of 
my father,” etc. When jii is followed by an affixed pronoun, it 
varies only in the vowel-points, as clsClj “ your mouth,” “ of 

your mouth,” CJUi “your mouth.” has sometimes a peculiar 

? 

idiom, similar in sense to_}i as in the following epithet, which the Hon 
in the fable gives to the fox, bl b IjUI “Why do 

you not enter, 0 father of the stronghold?” i.e. “0 thou endowed 
with strength.” 

b. The accusative is substituted for the nominative when certain 
jiartieiples go before, as “indeed,” “certainly,” “that,” 

“as if,” “but,” “would to God,” ^ “perhaps;” as 

“indeed a man will stand “but the 
king is powerful;” no other word must intervene, however, except- 
ing a preposition with its case, as jJ ^ certainly there 

is a man in the house.” The word ^ signifying “is not,” when 
immediately preceding any appellative, gives it, in general, the 
accusative tennination, as aJ 3 “ there is no doubt of it” (or 
“in it”). In this case the accusative loses the nanation, but the 
noun must not be definite, either as *a noun proper, or as an 
appellative Hmited by the article or by a word wMeh it 
governs. 

67. The vocative is expressed by the nominative without 
nunation, with b prefixed, as, “ 0 ’Uthman !” 

“ 0 prince ! ” except wimn fbllowed by a genitive, where the 
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accusative is employed in place of tlio nominative, as <011 b 
“ 0 servant of G-od.” 

a. The nominative thus employed is naturally pronounced with 
rapidity. Ilcnce it is that the nnnation is always dropped, and 
that the affixed pronoun is sometimes cut off, as 1 j " 0 my 

people ! ” CSj “ 0 my Lord I ” Some words, chiefly proper names in 
frequent use, throw off a whole syllable at the end, as li for 
Ij ‘^0 my friend!” “O Mansilr!” ^ “0 

Marvan ! ” forJIj*at< , etc. 

l>. On the other hand, when placed at the end of a sentence, and 
pronounced more strongly, the vowel is prolonged, and receives a 
kind of aspirate, as iU?lU b for *lLi “ 0 my hoy !” Sometimes this 
appears as final a, as UHl b or ah, as iUlc li or iU^i for . 

c. When the name invoked, however, hoars the article ^1, the 
pronoun li^, or ono of those words, b^,l, 1^1, always comes 
between the name and the particle 1 j , as (jlliS 1 bjjjj 1 j " 0 men I ” 

d. In calling for help, is often prefixed to the genitive, as 

-12 b “help, 0 Saladinl” and sometimes si is added &r 

the same purpose, as aliuiXio b "help, 0 friend!” u2ql is however 
sometimes used for "0 my father!” and for "Omy 
mother.” 

68. The dual and the perfect masculine plurals in drop 
that letter when followed by a noun in tlio genitive case, or by 
tlie affixed pronouns, as “ two fawns, “ the 
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two fawns of Joseph;” “two feet,” iUoJ “his two 

feet “ Mnsulmans,” ^ 1 “the Musulmans of 
the town,” “sons,” ijJ “his sons.” 

as. When a noun is rendered definite by prefixing the article 
the nUnation, which appears at the end of some of the cases, is 
dropped and the simple short vowel retained; thus, Norn. “the 

father;” Gen, “of the father;” Acc, 63 “the father;” so 
“the mother;” “of the mother ;” “the mother,” 

In like manner, the nQnation is rejected when one noun governs a 
aoun following in the genitive; thus, 1 “Commander of 

the Faithful;” “Prosperity of the State.” The article 

shanges the substantives singular, and irregular plurals, which are 
Uptotes, into triptotes, as Nom. Aj-jUI “the black;” Gen. 

\.co. ; so Nom. “ the white;” Gen. ; Acc. ’lA*?!!. 

5. The nUnation is afiected in the same manner as when under 
he above circumstances. It is also rejected by all those nou^ called 
nvanable, which form their nominative in — and Ja^jo^r cases 
a as may be observed with regard to the plurals of the 2nd and 
th classes of nouns. 

Of the Numerals — a ail! 

69. The Arabic Numerals hold & sort of middle rank 
etween the Substantives and Adjectives ; consequently this 
) the proper place wherein to introduce them. Several of 
lem, as we shall see hereafter, are horn fide substantives, 
.hers adjectives. Our object here is simply to exhibit them 
ich as they axe; the apj^oation and use of them belong 
I the Syntax. The following are 


8 
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THE CARDINAL NUMBERS. 



PEMININSJ, 

MA.SCPLINR, 



FEMININE. 

masculine. 



5* o ^ 




s ^ 



6 



0 

1 1 

i 

f ' 

1 ( Vb ) 


6 


S’^ 


1 1 

1 C , 1 

nr _ ( 

! 



1 

1 


• ' A^l ) 



s 







7 



V 

2 

[ ^^■'1, 1 

\ ✓«. 






t ( i 


r 

8 


i^Uj 

A 


! ] 

j ly ^ 

9 

S o 

A >-0 









8 


25^5 

r 

10 

so ^ 






f i 

p. 

SjAxi 

r 

4 


ijUjl 


a. From tliroo to ton inclusive, tlie lorminaiiou i' , llie usual sign 
of the femmiiio gender, hero marks tlio ■maaoiilino. All these 
immhers arc triptotes, except ^jll51 and , both of which are 

diptotes, having for their inflexions and for the genitive 

and accusative, like all the duals. From three to ten, the cardinal 
numbers are employed cither as adjectives or substantives ; in the 
first case, they are placed after the thing numbered, and agree with 
it in gender and case ; if employed as 8uh8tantive.s, tluiy govern the 
genitive of the thing numbered, and then of course lose their 

nQnation, as 2115 "throe men,” literally, "three of men,” or 
as wo might say, “ a trio of men.” When " eight,” loses its 
nanation, it recovers the which had disappeared according to the 
rule, I 65, for is for J wo then write in the nomina- 
tive and genitive, and in the accusative. 

70. From eleven to ninotecn inclusive, tlio cardinal num- 
bers aro oomposod of units, and of tho number ten, wliich. itt 
lb.e masoulmo isj^, and in the feminino HjIS, fte 

smaller number being always put fiist, tli.us~ 
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PBM. MASC. 

✓ ■a ✓'33 


16 



n 

17 


^ 0 

w 

18 

.^✓0 ✓ ✓✓ 

✓ ✓✓ 

!A 

19 


✓✓ ✓ ✓O 

j-uLc 

n 



PEM. 

MASa 


11 

yy^ y ✓ c 

^ ^ ^ X 

11 

12 

(oiJl 

✓✓ ✓ ✓o 
Jjjjii LjI 

ir 

13 

0 ✓ X ✓✓ 


ir 

14 

0 ✓ ✓ yi^y 

^y ✓ yyyt^^ 

IP 

IS 



1* 


71. The Decades from twenty upwards are, 


,l^?U 

s ^y 

200. 

P yy 

✓ / 0 

80. 

^ p ^ 

✓ * 

so. 

/ 0 

UJy^ 

y pyy 

20. 

cjzlt 

y^y 

1000. 

<2^3. 

90. 

y' 

60. 

Py^y 

30. 

✓ 

2000. 


100. 

uy^ 

70. 


40. 


a. In the numbers composed of decades and of units &om twenty 
to ninety-nine inclusive, the conjunction j is inserted between the two 
numbers ; the smallest number is put first, and both are declined, 

as ; genitive ; accusative 

b. The numbers for the hundreds are of both genders; thus 

hU 100; jZiy 200; 300; ll, 400; 

500; ijL^ 600; WO; or h\^ » jUi 800^ 

900. 


* r. 

c. The numbers for the thousands are as follows : ulall 1,000 ; 1 

✓ J>yyy ✓ ’^>✓0 

2,000 ; L^f\ 8,000 ; L^i\ iMj\ 4,000 ; and so on up to ten 

* y y y y * 

thousand. Beyond ten thousand they are, u!l Jus. Jis>-! 11,000; 

✓✓ y ^ ^ 

U!1 juis. \^\ 12,000; and so on up to ninety 7 nine thousand. After 
that they are i-iSl 100,000; t_ili 200,000; t-Jii £j\^ 
300,000, etc. 
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OEDINAL NUMBER.S. 

72. TIlg ordinal ntimbcrs up to ton inclusive, have (witli 
the exception of tlio first) the nacasm-o for the masculine, 
and aUIj for the feminine. The compound numbers from 
the 11th to the 19th inclusive arc made aip of the cor- 
responding ordinals of their units with the addition of jii 
for the masculine, and for the feminine. When these 
nine compounds are indeterminate, they botli end in a fath 
and are not subject to declension. If, however, they have 
the article prefixed, tlie units arc regularly declxned like a 
noun of the first-class, and the decadt^s rtmiuin unaltered; 
thus, Norn. eJWt; Gen. Ace. jl* dlbll; 

and the same rule is observed witli regard to the feminine: 
thus, 4^ and so on. 



MAHC, 

l‘EM. 

MAHC. 



^ ^ y- 

y* 9 

^iSiyy 



lltll 


J.' 

1st 


^5i^ 12tll 

it X* »y 

J 

2nd 







iSlll 

jau 

cilU 

3rd 


yi' y* y y y» 

'^\j 14tli 

Ax)\ j 

* y 

ttb 

4tli 


yy y* 

i* y* y 

44Xt^icL 


fth 


y y- y yV 

16 til 



6th 

^ r‘ 

^ i7tii 

fty* y» 

S' y" 

7th 


38tii 

<Uh^IS 

S yy 

8th 

yv t# ^ ^ 

y* yy y» y# y# 

10 til 

y* 


9th 

y pu 

y /«y 

i* y y* 

S y* 



SOtli 



10th 
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73. The twentieth and all the decades above, are ex- 
pressed by the cardinal numbers ; and the intermediate ones 
are formed by prefixing the ordinals of the units with the 
conjunction ^ between, thus — 


PEM. 


0^ U4A5 i 


3MASC. 

.P o ^ ^ 

LJj 3 ) 


P o 


✓ - 

FRACTIONAL NUMBERS. 




21st. 


7.4. In Arabic fractional numbers from ono-third to one- 
tenth inclusive are expressed by certain words modified from 
the corresponding radical , numbeis; thus, l OaJ^ 'i “a half,” 
<l.li “a third,” '‘a fourth,” “a fifth,” “a 

sixth,” ^ “a seventh,” ^ “an eighth,” “a ninth,” 
jAc “ a tenth.” Beyond tho fraction tIb- recourse is had to 
a kiad of periphrasis: thus, to express the fraction “^hree- 


twentieths” they say ^ literally, 

“three parts out of twenty parts.” 


DISTRIBUTIVE NUMBERS. 

75. Distributive numbers are expressed either by twice 
repeating the ordmal number, as “ one by one,” 

or (from one to ten) by words of the measure ©r 
derived from the radical number. These may be used singly 
or by repetition; thus, or od, or “one 

by one,” so or ‘‘ four by four.” All such 

numerals are diptotes. 
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IIEIATIVB NITMEEALS. 

76. These embrace such adjectives as denote “relating to” 
or “ consisting of” such or such a number from one to ten ; 

9 *» ft 

thus “containing two,” “containing three,” 

“ containing four,” “ containing five,” etc. In like 

manner from the cardinal numbers are fonned relative ad- 
jectives from one (o ten ; those prosemt no difiiexdty. It 
must bo remarked, however, that from “ two,” a dual of 
which the singulaiv if it could have one, would be for 
the relative adjective is formed by recurring to the form of 
the singular and c/p, like . From eleven to nine- 
teen, the numorativ(W composed of two iudcsclinablo words, 
form their relative adjectives from the lirst word only, wholly 
suppressing the second ; whenc(i it follows that those ad- 
jectives exactly resemble thos(» dtnived from numerativos 
from one to nimj : thus is the relative udj(‘ctivc of J^\ 

fp < y. ^ ^ 

“two,” and of Ul “twelve;” is that of 

“five,” and of “fifteen.” From iU “one 

hundred,” is formed the relative adj(Jctivo or 

and from CA\ “ a thousand,” ^\. 

PERIODrO NUMERALS, 

77. Numcrativo words d(moting a periodical return, are 
of the moasxxro 'ijio . They m*e put in the accusative with 
or without an article, as wi-bjl or Irii every throe (days, 
months, oto.),” so O or “ every eight (days, months, 
etc.).” When for the sake of precision the etc, must 
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be specified they express the same in the following manner : 

“he drinks wine once every three 

years.” 


a. Numerative words denoting “ simple” or “ single,” “ double,” 
" triple,” etc., are expressed thus, “ single,” “ double,” 

ajDj “triple,” “quadruple,” etc. 


NUMERAL ADVERBS. 

78, Words corresponding to onr “ once,” “ twice,” 
“thrice,” etc., are generally expressed by a word denoting 
“time” or “turn” in the accusative case preceded by the 
requisite numeral, thus “once” is expressed by ^ or or 
; “twice ” by thrice” by ^1% etc. 

79. The Arabs have a curious idiom in expressing their 
dates and other largo numbers, placing, generally, the xmits 
before the tens, the tens before the hundreds, and the 
hundreds before the thousands. This rule obtains strictly 
when the number consists of only two figures, decades and 
units; but if thousands and hundreds are employed, the 
thousands may optionally come first, then the hundreds, then 
the decades, and lastly the units, though the former mode 
is the more common. Thus in expressing in words the year 
1862 they say “two and sixty and eight hundred and one 
thousand.” This idiom is probably owing to the circum- 
stance that the numerical cyphers of the Arabs, which they 
borrowed or adopted from the Hindus, read contrariwise 
to their alphabetic characters, i,e. from right to left ; so that 
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when an Arab, in reading, comes to snob a number as 1862 
for example, be naturally dccypbors the group of figures 
from right to left, for the reasons wo have just stated. 

Of ihe Adjective — aLA\ . 

80. The Adjective has two genders and generally three 
numbers like the substantive, but the explanation of its 
concord with the latter belongs more appropriately to our 
Section on Syntax. At present we shall confine ourselves to 
the mode of forming the Comparative and Supciriativc Degrees 
of Comparison. 

81. The comparative is fonnod from th<i i)ositive by pre- 
fixing 1, as^^ “good, - ;;4L! “ betier,” and takc'S in general 

“than,” aftesrit; thuHCJ3u*Ji ^ ti-Jl “ thou art greater 
than the king.” Sometimes the mere positive with is used 
to cxju'css the comparative', as in th('- following lino irom 
Elnuwabig ; ^ present day is better 

than the I'ast.” The particle however, and some othera 
often follow the comparative in I'laco of , so as to express 
cither a pasitive or superlative degrae according to circum- 
stances; as ^ J^\ “more or most intnpid in war.” 

In the feminine of the comparative quiescamt after fatik 
is added in plaeo of 1 prefixed, as J-Ji “great,” “greater” 
(masc.), “greater” (fom.). The particle does not 
always immediately follow the comparative ; as in the follow- 
ing example : jA “ Dearer to mo than the 

apple of mine eye,” 
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82. Without the form 1}m\ when followed by a genitiTe 
expresses the superlative degree, as “ the best of 

men.” It becomes superlative also where the substantive 
precedes the adjective, as Sa’di is most wise.” 

It has likewise a superlative sense when placed absolutely 
with a substantive or pronoun in construction, as Ujs 

they two ur© th.G most iipxiglitj^^ 

“ they are the most excellent among human beings.” Of the 
comparative and superlative we shall treat more fully in our 
Section on Syntax. 


Of the Pronoun— j;^\ . 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

83. These consist of two classes, viz., the Isolated and the 
Affixed. The Isolated are the following, viz. 

1st Pers. Sing, bf “I.” (No Dual), 1st Pers. Plur. “we.” 
2nd Pers. Sing. Masc. uLil, Pem. “thou.” Dual comm. Uill 
“you two.” Plur. Masc. Pern. “you.” 

3rd Pers. Sing. Masc. “he,” Pern. ^ “she.” Dual comm. Ui 
“they both.” Plur. Masc. jU, Pem.*^ “they.” 

a. We may here observe that the third person masculine j* loses 
its first vowel damma, and the third feminine its kasra, when preceded 
by either of the conjunctions J and tls, which both denote “and;” 
thus, instead of they say ; so for ls^* 

may also observe that the Personal, Demonstrative, and Eelative 
Pronouns have the same variation, of gender and number as nouns. 


9 
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but they have no difference of case, with tlic exception of the duals of 
the Demonstratives and Relatives, which follow the niod(3 of oilier 
duals, as we shall immediately sec. The first person is naturally of 
the common gender, and wants the dual iinmlia*. 

84. Wo now como to the Affixtal Pronouns, wlxioli occur 
almost in overy lino, and aro ahvays annoxo'd to a verb,, a 
noun, or a proposition. When added to viu'hs they aro 
gonorally in tlio aecnsativo case, though ofRui in the dative, 
ospocially when another acenHutivt* conu's iiinnodiaiidy after. 
When joined to nouns they are possi'SHive or i-elativc*. When 
affixed to a in’cpo.sition they hav<' a personal and sometimes 
a relativti s<'nse. Tin* Affi.xed Pronouns are the following; 

1st Tors. Sing. is~ or ,_jJ. “ of me” or “ me.” (No Dual). Ist Pers. 
idnr. U “of u.h” or “us.” 

Snd Pers. Sing. Muse. ilT, Fom. “of tluic” or “tbee." Dud 
(comm.) U? “of you lioth,” etc. Plan Muse, 'j*!' ; Fern. ^ “of 
you etc. 

3rd Pers. Bing, i “ of him ” or “ him U “ of Ikt” or “ her.” Dual 
Ul “of them both,” etc. Phir. Masc. jU ; Feiti. “of them 

"wEcraBi. 

a. Wo hero add a few examples to illiistralo tho use of the affixed 
pronouns, premising that in all iioniis the mlnution disaiipcars when 
tho affixed is added ; thus, “a book; "^my book.” 

Tho other affi.xcs also displace tho nffmim, but tho simple vowel 
remains ; thus, jSo “ a house “ his houso.” We must also 
notice a few changes or modillcations which take place both in the 
termination of the words to which tho pronoun is affixed, and also in 
the initial syllahle of tho affixes theinselvos. 
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h. The affixes and turn the damma of the a into 

kasra when another kasra immediately precedes ; as, <Uj ^ from 
his master,’’ or when following the of prolongation; as, ^ '^in 
him” or '^it.” The pronoun of the first person* ^ in the case of 
kasra preceding it, takes fatJia above it, when annexed to any word 
ending with 1, j, or without vowels; as, ^^sins,” 

“my sins;” ^ of my faithful (people) ;” lie a staff,” CsC^k 
^^my staff;” an archer,” ^^my archer.” After is 
frequently omitted in the vocative case ; as, C^j my lord ! ” 
or when another ^ (officiating for Iiamza precedes ; as, my 

friends;” l/W fathers.” For the verbal affix only jj is 
sometimes used ; as, assist me,” for • 


c* Not only the nunation vowels, as we have already stated, but also 
the in the duals and in the perfect masculine plurals, are dropped 
when followed by the affixed pronouns ; as, two books,” 

^'his two books, ’’etc. When affixed to words ending in ir,they change the 

latter into CJ ; as, an aunt,” thy aunt.” In the 3rd 

person plural masculine of the preterites of verbs, also in the 2nd 


person plural masculine of the imperatives, the quiescent alif after ^ is 
rejected; as, ^Hhey assisted,” ^Hhey assisted us;” and 

after the verbal termination they add ; as, “ you assisted,” 
you assisted him.” When following verbs or nouns ending 
in quiescent after fatka^ either remains, or is changed to ! ; as, 


^^he threw,” or ^^he threw him.” ^ ^^a bOy,” 
and 111 his boy.” In particles final ^ forms a diphthong with the 


preceding ; as, <U1 ''to him.” In bpoks where no 

vowel points are used is sometimes added to the 2nd person feminine 
singular to distinguish it from the masculine ; thus, , / for cl/. 

Srx ^ 
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d. The affix in place of lS~ , is nsed when joined to verbs, and 
also to particles ending in sncli as etc,; as, 

“that I;” ^ for ^ “ from me;” the two 7ia)is of the latter, 
however, always coalesce, as . The affixed pronouns, when the 
particle J is prefixed, have often a possessive signification similar to 
the Latin idiom, 7/u/d est, ilhl cst, till est, etc., as in this phrase 
from our fable, | 43, where the jiig says, ^ Ul 

” Cffo miser, non est Ima mi/ii, ncqm Uiof “ 1 wretched liave neither 
wool nor milk.” 

ft. Two affixes may b(! uniuixed to one word, when that of the first 
person is always placiid Indore the second, and the second before the 

third ; as, “ he gave it to mo ” ^4^. “ it will, or may, 

or can suffice thee against them,” i.e., “will ])roto(:t thee from 
them.” 


/. These pronouns may also ho put soiiaratfily after verbs to denote 
the accusative ease, hut with the parUclc Gl prefixed to them; as, 
CJJi “he heat yon;” or they may he placed hetbre the verb 
in the same sense as in tho following passage from the KwrM: 
cJul j eJo’ Thee wo adore, and thcij we call to our 


aid.” In like manner the other affixes, 08, “mo;” Ubl “us;” 

“thee” (fern.); two;” jvS'bl “you” (masc.); 

“you” (fern,); ibl “him;” Ubj “her;” ulbl “ them” (two) ; "Jb! 

^ ^ ^ ^ r 

" them” (masc.) ; ^^^abl “ them” (ifem.). 


THK PKMONSTBATIVB TOONOUNS. 


85 TIio Domoiistrativo pronoxm, implying an object near 
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at tand, is expressed “tMs” {Uc\ and is declined as 
follo-ws : 


PLURAL. 



or 


RUAL. 

OBLiaUi: NOM. 


SINGULAR, 






'J' 


li 

S 3 Ij 

Masc, 

) 






> Fem. 


The remote demonstrative, “that” {ille) is formed from the 
above by adding cJ. 


PLURAL, 

9 ^ 


LUAL. 

OIILTWE. KOM. 





SINOULAB. 


cJlii Masc. 
cJli Fem. 


J is often inserted before tl/, as tliOU or tAili ; c^3U‘ or (AA; , 

(for Ai3b‘, etc.) l& is frequently prefixed to \3 and clflj, the 
1 being generally dropped, and represented in pointed books 
by or a perpendicular fatha ; thus 


SINGULAR. 

lAs Masc. 
iiiii Fem. 

lAs “this,” is sometimes used for the personal pronoun 
“thou” or “ you,” though it is then in general expressive of 
contempt or detestation, as lAfc li “0 thou,” 


i'LUliAL. 

I 


DUAL. 

OBLiaVE. NOM. 


O , I 
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1’IIE KELATIVK I'lldNolj'XH. 

8G. Tlio Eclativo “who,” “which,” “that,” is coinpoimded 
of the article J1 and the J of tlu; article being omitted 
in the singular and masculine, phu*al, and the initial J of the 
pronoun marked by as fornuirly observed under the 

article (§ 4 0 a). It is dciclincjd us follows : 


ELttflAh. 


oijir.nu i\ 




NttM, 


'Hi ^;i^i J 


10 


i»rAL. 


Olll.iui {„ 

' 1*) ' 






i^bJJi 


© ^ 

Masc. 

Pem. 


This r(dativo docs not admit of any of tin* se.rvihi loiters 
being profixcul, exca^pting J, and which, as we 

have already observed, w'o consiiha' to lx* ins<‘parubl(', particles 
mi sorvih's. The oblicpu^ eas<^s arci seldom used, and it is 
often constnnjd with tin! aflixc'd pnmouiis annex<'d to the 
Bubsoqucnit word, as <b “ in which,” for 

'from for atuU ^Svlioin 1 biw’’ for 

w, sonudimes with a w'ord int<'rvening, as 
“^iV. '4s? ^<5^1 “(the land, e.t(!.) in whicdi Int was horn.” 


87. The Pronouns ^ “ho who,” “those who,” “who- 
ever,” and U “ that which,” or “ whatsoewT,” “ whahwor,” 
arc also rolativ(is including the untece.deTit, tint fonner rtiferring 


to rational heings un<l the latter to hrut(*s or lifeless objects, 
as m the proverb : j 41 j oJii 1 lie who 

commits (has committed) to the caro of tlie wolf (the paste- 
ing of) the sheep, ec^rtninly does (has doiui) an injustice.” 
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Whereupon A1 Damlrl in Ms “ History of Animals,” sMewdly 
observed that there was a greater injustice done to the wolf 
than to the sheep ; because, says he, “ they employed him to 
do that which was not in his nature.” 

a. ^ employed interrogatively, also receives the genders, numbers, 
and cases ; but nothing must then be added after this word, Por 
example, should a person say to another, “ Some one is come,” or “ I 
have seen somebody;” if the other should simply ask “Who?” or 
“ Whom ?” the proper word in Arabic is ^ , etc. 


PLUKAL. 

BTJAL. 

SINGHBAB. 

MAOOVMNI!. 

Who ? 

What two ? 

Who? ^ 

Nom. 

o 

o ^ ^ i 

Of what two ? 

Of whom ? 

'' 1 

Gen. 

Of whom? etc. 

1 Whom ? u.. 

Accus. 




Fem. 

for all cases. 

Gen. and Acc. 

for all cases. , 



INTEEEOGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

88. femininely “who?” “which?” “what?” “of 
what kind ?” etc., is generally use4 interrogatively, govern- 
ing the substantive in the genitive, as “what book?” 

When it is employed alone, without a substantive, it receives all 
the numbers and cases; thus dual, ij^}, fern, plural 

fem. . The singular, as well as the plural, are declined 
as triptotes. It is often joined with ^ and U, as 
“whoever;” “whosoever;” “whatever;” “whatso- 
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(ivcr ; ” uiid sometimes plurally, mnno. IVm. 
of tlicm ? ” dual , ote. 


“ wMcIi 


RKClPKOCAr, pRoxonxs. 

81 ). Ilciciprocal actions are expr{‘s.s(ul by the noun 
“soul,” “self,” wiili the affixes, as “I pleased 

mys(df;” or in th(! following iHiiuarhahh^ anecdote of the 
despotic iudueiKse which Baitinu, tin; famous cliicd' of the 
assassins, so colehrat<‘d in the. lusfory of the Orusudes hy the 
name of “th(* Old Tiian of the Mountain,” hud over his 
follow(!rs. When this ehicd’tain had la'come powerful and- 
hirriblo to the surroumling prin(;(‘.s, la* dwsw at last the 
attention of the Sultfiti Jalalu-d-daula, who sending an am- 
bassador t,o roquin^ his submission, la^ tints received him: 
“ Wluiu tht! ambtissntlor ajtpt^ared in his prtisttnctj, he called 
before him some of liis peophi ; tmd giving the signal to 
a young nuin among them, said to him, ‘Bttib yoiirstdf,’ and 
ho did so ; hc‘ ordered thtm another to precipitate himself 
from the castht, whitdi lie did, and was daslmd to pieces. 
Then ho said to the Sultan’s amhassador, ‘Of subjticts such 
as these, seventy thousand are thus ohservant of mo : let this 
bo the uuswtir.’ ” The words in the origimil are as follows : 

idill ^ <WiJ tlSlwii J:a! ^ JlS 

jJaiu j JxRi . 

a. In the Jjowlaiid Scotch dialect of tho Anglo-Saxon I have 
frequently heard tho expression “ tho sol’ o’t,” i.e. ” tho self of it,” 
instoad of “itself,” which last is probably a contraction of “its self.” 
The expressions “himself” and “thoinstdves” arc apparently incor- 
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[•ect, for the amendment of which the late Dr. Gilchrist laboured un- 
successfully to substitute ^^his self*' and their selves/’ so as to con- 
brm with the Arabic idiom. 

h. Pronouns are seldom used in the plural to express anything 
rrational ; but the feminine singular is substituted in the place of it ; 

9 9 9 

,hus, is the proper expression for "these books,” and not 

? 9 9 p 

This observation applies also to nouns, as will be more 
iilly detailed in the Syntax. 


10 
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B E 0 T r (7 X TIT. 

Of the I 'erh — Jjt~ 1 . 

!)0. The theme of ttio Arabics verb in named '[fA “the 
root,” ■svliie.b jh flu' third pc'rKoii King'idar masmditie of the 
I’reloriti! temsi', jw of all tin* pi'rsoiiH tb(‘ wim^dest, eonsisting 
only of radi(siil iett<?r,s ; tin* oilier inflexions IxTng formed 
from it, by tbfs prefixing, insc'rting, or adding one or more 
of the servile b'tters we have aln'july mentioiual § 48. The 

** d U 

letters which compose tins root, :ire called XJu*l “radicals;” 
and the. seymi letters eoniprised in tlie word (“ they 

fatten”), are denominatcsl Ijtjj “sm'viles” or “letters of 
inerease.” 

a. Tt is customary willi most wril'*rs f»n Arahic (Jraminar, when 
cotnincncing tlicdr (l(!Sori{iiioji of the verb, to perphut Uio loamor 
with a long disenasum on the formiiUon and nioaniiig of Iho various 
derivatives, or as tliey foolishly call l,h(nn ronjuyottom, which may 
emanate from the primiiivc verhal root. In this respect I differ 
from them in fold. 1 hold it i’o ho hy far the hotter plan, in tlio 
first place, to explain fully a siiiglo pimnligm of a perfect primitive 
root; then the student will bo eualdod, with advantage, to coTuprohend 
tlio purport of the derivative, fomationa. 

91. Tho verbs are either Trilitc'ml or (iimdriliteral ; the 
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first consisting of three radical letters, as “fie made;” 
tfie otfier of four, as “fie turned.” Tfiey are also 

divided into Perfect, tfie root consisting of three strong 
consonants, as “fie spoke tfie trutfi;” j!i‘ “fie was 

quiet.” Tfie only peculiarity of (for 'Jp) wfiicfi is also 
called a Surd verb, consists merely in tfie fact tfiat tfie tfiird 
radical is tfie same letter as the second, (both, coalescing 
on certain occasions, by tashdld — ). The Perfect and Surd 
verbs are also called firm or rolu&f. All otfier verbs wfiicfi 
have one or more of the infinn letters ], j, and for their 
radicals, arc called irregular^ infirm, or imperfect, as “ fie 
went,” 3^ said,” etc., which will be detailed in our next 
Section, 

a. In triliterals the first letter is called the Sli fa of the root, 
the second the ^ ’ain, and the third the lam, because the 
verb (''b® made”), as we have already stated, is usually 
taken as the paradigm of the regular triliteral verb. In quadri- 
literal roots, the model being Ji*i , the first letter is named fa, the 
second 'ain, the third lam the first, and the fourth lam the second, 

92. The Arabic Verb has only one Conjugation ; and like 
tfie noun it has throe numbers, the Singular, tfie Dual, and 
tfie Plural. They have also two genderS, tfie Masculine and 
tfie Feminine. Their Persons, as in otfier languages, are 
three ; but tfie third, being tfie root, precedes tfie second, and 
tfie second tfie first. The First Person has no Dual and both 
ts singular and plural are of the common gender. All this 
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will appear suffici(^ntly ol)viou8 from tlie jiaradigiu given below 
tiiicl(T § l)‘i, etc. 

93. The Aruhian gramnnirianH arrange tluiir moods and 
tenses diffinamtly from tin' Europeans, dividing their paradigm 
into five parts: 1st, the. l’ret<Tit(‘. ; ‘2nd, the Aorist ; 3rd the 
Tinperativci ; 4th, tin* Partieiph*. ; and Hth, tins Infinitive, 
Tlnisc, how<5Vcr, do imt. ('xuetly correspond to onr moods and 
ttmses of those demominutions ; tins ^ret(>ri^(^ in particular 
lieing fre([uently used to express the Present, while the 
Aorist repi’(‘sents hoth the Present and the Future, as well 
US the (fonditional and otlu'r tenses, as will he, explained 
more at 1arg«! after the (ajiijugutiou of the Perfect or Kcgular 
Verh. 

94. W(i now proceed to <‘xhihit a jiurudigin of a Perfect or 
Regular Arabic Verh, hoth activfuind passiv<‘, adopting as onr 
model the root Jje “he made,” ‘Slid,” or “acted.” 


,U!TIVE voien. 


Ist Part — ^The PKETEuri'K 

TT' ' 

“ he did ” or “made.” 


1 lltTAI.* . 



FTM, MAm, ! 

# d 1 


H'fM. MAMV 


^ ^ 1 

^IjuS 

^ i 

yjsi I 


Std 


<4*1* It/ 



*',*4 



Snd 

fimM, 




fl* ,V( 1 



1st 


2ttd Part— The Aokist c “ ho niaktss” or “ will or maj* 

make.” 
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PLURAL. 

DVAL. 

SINGULAR. 

FEM. 

MASC. 

PEM. MASC. 

FEM. 

MASC 


X ox 

COMM. 


< 3-^1 

COMM, 


X . X O 

COMM. 



PEESON. 

8rd 

2nd 

Isfc 


3rd Part — The Imperative “make” or “do thou,” etc. 

✓ 0x0 ^xO xxo j O xo I 

^ 1 , I I 2 nd 

4th Part — The Participle “ the maker » or “he who 

makes.” 


Jily or LzAaii (_^^U 


jjhLcU 


aIcU JcG 


6th Part — The Infinitive or Verbal Noun 
j«, or “the act of making” or “doing.” 


PASSIVE VOICE 

95. The Passive Voice has only three parts, viz., the 
Preterite, the Aorist, and the Participle. It wants the 
imperative and infinitive; but the want of the imperative 
may be supplied by a modification of the aorist with the 
particle J prefixed, as “let him be assisted.” The 
passive preterite differs from the active only ih the vowBis of 
the first and second radical letters ; the first having always 
dcmma, and the second kasra. In the Aorist the incre- 
mental or servile letters included in the technical word 
at the beginning always have damm for their vowel, and 
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that of tlic second radical is ahvays fathu., as may he seen 
in the following paradigm : 

1st Part — The IhiKTEKiTE. 


vuniAU 

imM. MAsr. 

i>p\L. 

I } W. HAM . 

hlNdrLAE. 

n M. M\t<. 

I‘l-llSON. 

r >» 9 f 

Ixh 

( OHM. 

LZ^ixi 

8rd 

ff CPU P 

(umiiu 


p ^ c p 

1 {nMM. 

Slid 

Ulxi 



1st 


2n(l Part— Tho 



.'pv ' r-v- 


1 *’ ^ * UP 

, 8i‘d 



; 1 ' v.f 

i 2nd 

JxM 


1 

1 

j 1st 

Ih’d Part — Tho I’ahtutpee. 




**' Pi ^ * p 

iO yULtii 



90. Such is the Ai'uhio v(‘i’h “ pur H simiih',” which the 
student is particularly reepawtod to commit carefully to 
memory iKsfore lie proceisds a step farflKU'. In order to do 
tliis the more eflcclually he may write out as an cxcrciso 
the two followftig verbs, vin., ^ “he broke;” aud^y “ho 
wparated.” The first is precisely lilsiv in every respect. 
The second difiers . in one single instance, vk., the vowel 
of tho middle radical of the norist active and consequently 
of the impcrativ(s throughout is /casm, not JUfJiu ; thus [0,, 
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etc., not , as will be more fully explained hereafter. In 
the Passive Voice all verbs have precisely the same measure, 
as in Jm, thus etc. 

Olservations on the Tenses^ of the Regular Triliteral Verl. 

THE PRETERITE 

97. The reader may have observed that the persons of the 
Preterite Tense are formed by adding some sort of termina- 
tion after the radicals. According to the Arabian gram- 
marians these terminations arc the personal pronouns in a 
more or less perfect state, cither expressed or understood; 
and that is a good reason why the learner should have 
mastered the pronouns before coming to the verb. The 
middle radical of the preterite of several verbs takes kasra, 
and sometimes iamma^ in place of fatlia. Those that take 
kasra may be either transitive, as “he knew,” or in- 
transitive, as “ho was glad,” “he was sad.” Such 
verbs as take damma for the middle radical of the preterite 
are always of an intransitive or neuter sense, as “ he was 
ugly,” “ he was handsome.” 

a. There is this difference in meaning between neuters with hasra 
for the middle radical, and those that have damma* viz., the former 
denotes an accidental state or condition, and the latter a state that 
is constant or natural ; thus “ he was sad” from some accidental 
cause ; ^ “ he was deformed ” naturally. In all verbs the vowels 
of the first and third radicals of the Preterite are always fatha^ 
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h. There are some verbs tliat have hvo, or even all the three 
vowels, for the middle radical of ilie Preterite ; hut each with a sliade 
of difforenco in the signification ; thus, ^ “ he begged humbly ; ” 
"he was contented JXc "he btdlt;” “he lived long;” 
“ it was cultivated ” or “ inhabited.” 

c. When the iliinl radical of the Preterite happens to be cis inert, 

and the appended lonniitafion begins with cl;, the f,wo similar letters 

naturally coaleBce by Ui^htlld, ilitiB ui-vJ in tliu 2rifl ^amon singnlar 
»« 

is written cLJ and ic-w, '‘tc. In like ninnner when the third radical 
is dj it unites by taMid with the cy of the termination, but the 
does not alicr its own form ; chJ makes in the ynd person singular 
cr-i-l . The same rule ajtiilics when the third ratlieal is either 
Of 0 , y, W, or ]c, which have an affinity in sound to the letter o; 
Ums, dJXo for If the third radical be it coalesces by 

tasMld with the ^ of the termination of 1st. person plural and the 
Jfrd person jilural feminine, as for ,.^.*1, ettu 

d. In De Hacy's " (Jrammaipe Aralie,” we are, at this stage of the 
work, treated with fifty or sixty pages Hvo. on the various idiomatic 
uses of the Preiorito and Aorist Tenses. Buch a difscussion is 
altogether preposterous; as tlio subject ovidenlly belongs to the 
Synta.x, to which we accordingly postpone if., 

TflH AOltrST. 

08. Tlio Aorist goiiorally corrospoiuls to our prosont tense 
and frotpiwitly to our future. It is fonnod, as may bo 
observed in the paradigm, from tho protcrito by prefixing to 
the different pi'rsous, one or other of the letters 1 , ^ or , 

and liy adding (me or more of the sanu' as terminations. 
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The prefixed serviles have constantly fatha^ excepting 
in the 1st, 2nd and 3rd of the derivative formations 
of the triliteral verb, and the primitive form of the 
qnadriliterals, -where they take damma. If the second 
radical of the preterite has ^mina^ it remains also damma 
in the Aorist ; but if kasra it is changed to fatha^ 
excepting “it was pleasant,” “he thought,” 

“he despaired,’’ JlA “it dried,” “he excelled,” LA 
“he despaired,” and “he appeared;” which maybe 
pronounced either with fat^a or kasra and even sometimes 
with as or : so J^., J^,, or 

But if the second radical takes fatha in the preterite it is 
changed in the Aorist to damma, as “he wrote,’’ : 
or to kasra, as cAjA “ he struck,” tAjAi ; -unless the second or 
third radical is a guttural letter, in which case, though it is 
frequently changed, it sometimes remains faika, as ^3 “ he 
barked,” ; JAo “ho entered, Jli “he occupied,’’ 

Jill ; ^ “he presented,” ; and in the same manner with- 
out a guttural 'J,j “he leant upon,” and “he re- 
fused,” The last radical has damma, but when followed 
by the serviles 1, j, or it is sometimes changed, and 
sometimes dropped. The Aorist, however, when preceded by 
certain particles, admits of several variations in the termina- 
tion, which are classed under the grammatical heads of 
Apocope, Antithesis, and Paragoge. 

a. The rules applicable to the middle vo-wel of the Aorist, and 
3y consequence of the imperative, are neatly expressed in the folio-wring 

P^P f^p pop up Pup ^^UP w pUP^ OP pu^ 

nemorial couplet : ^ 


11 
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wliioli itiay be freely rendered “ 1 . FafJjn (on llio medial of the 
preterite) may give Iiasi'd (as tlic medial ol llie aorisl); 2. Futlia, 
jnay give diimwa; 3. They may 1)C liofli /<////<« ; 4. Iiasnc may 
give fatlia ; 5. AV^s/vf may give /iwr(c ; and C. Fatmna gives 
dmma-,'’ as in tlie six rolluwing examples: 


( 

1 

INPIV. 

He Btrack.” : 

\jj3> 

lie assisted.” ‘ 

1 


1I(! Opened.” 

1>G 

Ho knew.” 

I 


1 

IIo conntfid.” i 

j 


'Ho was generous.” i 



PVUT. ' 

nit*. , AoinsT. 


' r 


f u \ 

C 

C* j 

1 

pjti 



. 1 

r>'^; r^. 


PHKT. I 

! 1 

! 2 
't' \ 




4 





99. Apooojx^, wliioli, g<‘n(!ritlly speukiiig, given tlm Aorist 
a pant signilieiition, not only coiiverlH tlio damuM of the 
last mdieal info jtmi, lint mds off (h(' iinul ov(‘rywliere^ 
excepting in tin*- feminitie plural. 9'h(‘ paid ieles which occa- 
skm this apo(iop(' are, “ not,” ui ‘‘not y<’t, 'i “iiOj not,” and 
J wlien prefi.KiHl to the, Aorist in an imperatives sense: ^ 

‘^he (lid not assist,” may answer u.s a general I'xumphs. 






MAW . 
^ <e if 





u o * 

you Jh 


uvxu. 

n.M. 

1 ^ ^ 


^ if 



nmnvhkUf 

ih'Mf MAM, »R/ 

#, # I, ^ if * t» / !>,/ t-/ 

jj (J 3 

^ (d 2 

c,f «H*# 
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a. To the above particles may be added the following : “ if; ” 

^ and 1^1 “whoever;” U “whatever;” along with its compounds 

y-SiP y^P ^ y ✓o-<' yy y 

Uli” “ all that , ” UK “ every time that ; ” Uf;^ , , and 

“wherever;” Jyl “howsoever;” and “however;” 

often as and when/' whenever /' and in 

poetry UP' when ; " provided, however, another verb in the retributive 
sense (as whatever you will do, I will do”) is subjoined in the same 
sentence. If both verbs are of a future signification, they conform 
to this rule ; if only the first that does the same, but if the last 
alone 'is future, it follows either this, or the general rule; thus, 
whatever you will do, I will do U 

\y$ 


i. 


or 




whatever you will do, I did ; ” 

^Vhatever you did, I will do.” This rule holds good also when 
an imperative precedes, to which the future is responsive ; thus, 
" assist me, I will assist thee,” 


100. Antithesis, by the influence of another set of particles^ 
cuts off the final in the same m^m^r^ an d c lmnges the 
damma of the third radical to faiha. ^ These ^^by no 

means, not at all;’^ J, ^ ^Phat, in 

order to, because;’’ ll, li, lest not, so as not;” 

until.” Also Ci prefixed to a future, referring to a pre- 
ceding vrordj assist me, and I will assist you;” 

likewise ^ when it implies ^^and at the same time,’^ as 

^ yL, y y y y ^ / a 

J^u H do not eat fish, and at the same 
time drink milk;” and also or ]3\ ‘^well! do so! come 
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on!” etc.: “ho -will by no means assist,” is here put 

for a general example. 


fem:, mas< , 

y CJ> Ox F/Ox ox 

X o ox Ox F P o.- Ox 

{j5 ^ 

X F ox ox 


1>UAL. 

FEW. MA 8 C. 

^ F Ox OX* X F Ox O ' 


SINOULAK. 

'£• J«A8C. PEa. 

-Fox ox xFOx 0^ 


Ir^' iJ \r=H ij , ij j^„ j 3 

..<?OxO.^ ^ (»OxO xFOxOx 

or i ^ 2 

i 

I X F o 0 X 

1 v) 1 


101. Paragogo adds to tlio Aorist J^,-- oi* (btit this last 
is added only in the singular, and in tlui pltiral masculine and 
comnion)*wheu it denotes “ eommunding,” “wishing,” “in- 
treating,” or “ashing about futurity,” in the manner following. 
For example, when preceded by tlic? i)!irticlo j2, which has 
no eqtiivalont in English, but cornisponds to the Latin an? or 
mm? it will bo as follows : Ja “will ho assist?” 


I’LtlZUL. 

»^xt»F</x Ox $tFFi-x r 

^Jjb 

*• X O F Ox O V F F Ox Ox 

Jjb 

^ X F O - Ox 


EXAMPLE, 

mJiU 




W X F Ox ox 

ijjb 


fm* MA8<!, 


i^xFO.' Ox -{SxFOxOx 

^jnxJ Jj» 


y Fox o X xF Ox 0 X 


X# 0'^ Ox 

tiiX®' J* 


Tho particle uxld “would to God,” of e,, requires to be 
added to the singular of the Aorist and to tho plural masculine 

O X F Ox X Ox 

and common; as u^J “would to God he would assist,” 
whore the single merely is added, and the dmnma of the last 
radical changed into fnthn. 
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EXAMPLE. 


PLURAL 

MASC. 

O ^ ^ 

O / / C/^ 

UJ^ 

o. 


O / / C/y« ^ 


SINGULAR 

MASC. Fits. 

O y- <J^ C> X c.^ 


O ^ i'Oy- ^ 0>» 

1 




After this mode may he inflected and “ let him 

■S x/Oy y Oy /Oy ^ 

assist;’’ 14 /^* ^ ^nd ^ ^^do not assist;” or wlien pre- 

iS y / C.y l2..^y 

ceded hy an oath, as iiJJlj “by God he will assist;” 

t>y,?«-*yy "CS^o 

or y^kLj ^h]y “ then by God "we will kill.” 


102 . The Aorist is restricted to a future signification when 
preceded by the negative J “not at all,” together with the 
particles and (jl; which is also often the case 

y yyoy 'S»yyyyyc.y^yC.yy;?t,y^ » 

with S, as bj jjy ULi ^ !! “for we will not 

pity him who laments, nor be moved for 'him who weeps.” 

y 

This effect of S, however, takes place only when neither of the 

oy y y 

negative particles jJ, U!, or U, have occurred in the phrase 
before. When these rules do not operate, or when the 
indefinite is preceded by U, it becomes a present tense: 

y Oy y O yy H!* i^P ^ ^ ^ O P y y </yOy O y 

\Jii ALaj Uib j Uljjjs Jxh “ he who shall do that 
maliciously and unjustly, we will punish him by fine.” 


OP THE IMPBEATlYE. 


103. The Imperative, which is used only in the second • 
person, corresponds "with our Imperative in affirmative com- 
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mauds and exhortations. Like the Aorist it sometimes adds 
the Paragogical nun annexed, as “ do thou assist,” etc. 
This mood is formed by prcifixiug , called the r<///’ of union 
and written i when another word precedes. Wlicn beginning 
a sentence it has always /uw/e, as “know thou cLy! 
“strike thou;” unless the vow(d of tin' peinilt radical, which 
is always tlu^ sann^ with that of tlui Atture, be; <hinma, when 
1 also takes rjmmna, as _^\ “assist thou;” the first and 
last radicals being imnd. The initial ulif is sometimes 
(hfopiied whim ili or are pndi.xed. In the formation 
of the g(mdor,s and numbers, Hk; final sm-vih'S \, j, and 

are employed as in the Aorist. The Imperative heing 
Tiscd, as wo have stated, only in tlui seeoml pm-son, the other 
persons tire supplii'd by tlu' Aorist ; J with a /mmt being 
prefixed, as “let him assist;” “let ns assist;” 
which is also sometimes the case with tlie second, as 
“assist thou;” but th(» J drops himf and becomes inert 
when i_J or J is prefixed, .as “ then h>t him as.sLst;” J 
itself being <wen tlieii sound imes omitted. I'he .second person 
singular of the Imperative of tlici primitive v<>rb is sometimes 
represented by an indeclinable word of the form J'.*i or Jlii; 
thus or Jlji “ alight, thou.” 

OP TUB PAKTICIPI.K AOTIVB OR N’OtlN OP AfffiNCY. 

104. The participle of the primitive iriliteral V(*rh in the 
active voice is of the form JjU ; and in the passive of the 
form Jftx*. There are however many other forms; and 

• A t 01^ 

particularly and Jyd, which are both active and passive. 
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It has been objected to these participles that they are merely 
verbal adjectives, conveying no idea of time. It vould seem, 
however, that they are rather of all times, according to the 
contest, as in the following instance, Uj ' j 

“God is seeing (sees) what they do,” where evidently 
expresses present time. 

op THE INFINITIVE OR VERBAL NORN. 

105. The Infinitive, in Arabic, differs somewhat from the 
same part of the verb in most European languages ; inasmuch 
as it is always a verbal noun, and generally declinable in the 
singular as a triptotc. It is used often adverbially in the 
accusative case, and, by a peculiar idiom, is joined sometimes 
in construction with its own verb, to give a greater energy 
to the expression, thus ij'Ji literally, “he struck him 
striking,” i.e., “ho struck him severely.” 

a. Mr. Eichardson, in his Arabic Grammar, and of course Ms mere 
copyists, say “ that the Infinitive (in Arabic) differs greatly from those 
of all other languages ! ” This is too sweeping an assertion, and 
besides, it contains three hits of nonsense — 1st, it is ungrammiatical 
or illogical ; 2nd, it is untrue ; and 3rd, it is absurd in any one man 
to speak in tMs style of “ all other languages.” In Greek, German, 
and Italian, the Infinitive is frequently employed as a verbal noun — 
just as it is in Arabic. 

5. The Infinitives of the primitive transitive veribs are formed 
regularly, as etc., in the paradigm ; but those of the intransitives 
are irregular, and reducible to no rule, without innumerable excep- 
tions. Grammarians make in all thirty-six different forms, as under : 
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5*^ 

28 

ff 

19 

1 

i 

10 

! 

) 

6 O |> 

1 


29 


20 

4» 

j 

1 h*' 

11 

j 

j.<3J 

•) O' 

2 

f, ^ 9 ^ 

30 


21. 

1 

1 

j 

12 


3 

Sr f ^ 

31 

V rir t> 

oo 

^ w 1 

! 

( 

j ' 

13 


4 

■> 

32 

u[r^ 

u!r^ 

<, r r 

23 

h j*aJ 

14 


5 


33 ; 

1 

) 

i 

2d 

ijLzJ 

u r » 

13 

jMaj 

6 


»*i4 ; 


23 

ij\^ 

It! 

jloj 

7 

Sr* 0 ** 

fin 

1 

** e y 

2(i 

b ^LaJ^ 

1,7 

S r f 

^Laj 

s ^ 

8 


30 I 


27 i 


IH 

^1%SJ 

9 

. The 

IiifiiiitivrM of tho 

d(TivHtiv*e iiiiraiiBifivoji 

are fonnod in a 


similar inammr, Ity inHi'rtiii'^ tlw! chariuiOfristic wjrvikis, and observing 
the geiHfral rules, u.s in the oUkt infleelioiis. They are, however, 
subject to various irreguluritics, for attaining a knowlfidgo of wliioli, a 
dictionary is the shniilest mode, and indeed the only jiropor guide. 

OP THE DERIVATIVE FORMATIONH. 

100. Tluu'o arc twolvo diKtinct formntiou.H of vorLs derived' 
from the priinitivo trilitm-al The lust wo liavo ju,st detailed 
ill fall ; ami the <l<aivod forms, all of wliioli boar some affinity 
more or loss close to tbo primitive, aro divided into tliree 
classes according as they aro augmented by one, two, or three 
of the servile letters. Tho verb Jm “be made,” is still re- 
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tamed as a general paradigm. It is well adapted to serve as 
a model, as its three radical letters are so clearly perceptible 
to the eye. 

107. The Derivative Formations are inflected precisely on 
the same principles as the primitive form ; the persons having 
the same relation to the leading word in each tense, as those 

^ X- V'X x'C.x' f 9 9 

in the foregoing paradigms have to J*i and Jsi J*i) etc. 
It will be only requisite, therefore, in place of swelling the 
grammar unnecessarily with a great number of whole length 
paradigms, to give the first word alone of every tense, leaving 
it to the learner, by way of exercise, to fill up the other 
persons, which he may find to be a considerable help to his 
memory, as tending to make a more lasting impression than 
several cursory readings. Of the Derivatives, the 3rd, 4th, 
6th, 7th, and 9th formations in general appear to occur most 
frequently, and therefore ought to have the greatest attention 
bestowed upon them. Next to these are the 1st, 2nd, and 6th 
formations ; whilst the other four, but more especially the two 
last, are more confined in their use. The 3rd, 6th, and the fol- 
lowing formations which take servile 1 in the beginning, drop 
hat letter in the aorist and participle, as may be observed in 
he paradigms ; and the 4th and 5th, where the initial is ;, 
requently omit the latter in those persons of the aorist whose 
haracteristic is cy, asj^ for^^-xS. We have subjoined a 
able of all the formations of the Derivative Verbs, in which 
he student will see at one view the third person singular of 
he preterite and aorist of each ; the second person singular 
f the imperative as well as the participles and infinitives. 


12 
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PRIMITIVE FORM. 


INFIS. 

1»AKT. 

xMi». ; 

AOltlST. 1 

6 ^ I 

j-j : 

jiU : 

■ 

jxw i 


I ) K i{ i V A T I V K FORM AT IONS. 



0 ^ 1 

1 

»» « ? 

J^. * 

^ ^ ^ 

1 XlclLii 


ir X* 

JxUi 

■’'Vi 

/ 

■i '- ^ 

Jjwt ^ 

jw. ' 

Jmu 

♦< w ✓ »* 

J«u' 

(j*^. 



i. ,r 

Jclw 

^licu 

1 

^ J\maj\ j 

Jjub^ 

‘. > <4 

Jx«j\ 

j 

^ ,>U^ 1 

Jlcil 

S. ^ 1 

gjxyl^ 1 

<. 1 

u. . 1 

Jiuwl j 

*f It \ 

: 1 

jui 

j 

^ ^ u u 

( *. U . •. f 

t* 4*<i* «< 

0 t0 0 U ¥f 

j 


», **«< 

3'*^ 

j!Ui\ 

'f. 1 

J^. * 


», U '1. # 

i* ■ 1 

Jsyol^ 

9 - 



h 

J^J 

1 


fEET. 


J« 

t. E 

JxU 

II. lil 

J*ii 

III. !v 

Jjta} 

IV. V 

<w »/ <1*./ 

Jxilij 

V. VI 

^ #'«<'{# 

Jm\ 

/ 

VI. V 

Jjci! 

/ 

VII. V< 

i*> 

VIII. 

iJjidxvj! 

III 

JW 

X. 


j;oi m 
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Genefctl Significations of the D&nvcLtwe Verb with reference 

to the Primitive. 

108. It remains for us nov to describe briefly the nature and 
peculiarities of the Derivative Formations of the Yerb which 
may be deduced from the primitive triliteral root. These are 
generally reckoned to be twelve in number, or, according to 
some Grammarians, fourteen. They have all the same termi- 
nations or inflections as the primitive verb. Grammarians 
very improperly call them conjugations ; but this term is apt 
to mislead the student, whose ideas of a conjugation are 
already formed according to the general usage of the Latin 
and French grammars, etc. Let not the student be alarmed, 
then, when he hears of the fifteen conjugations of the Arabic 
language, for there is in reality but one conjugation, according 
to our notions of the term. Instead of conjugations, then, I 
have here throughout made use of the term Formations. 

a. Upon the various significations of the different derived forma- 
tions of the verb, some grammarians have entered into long details ; 
hut, although well worth the notice of the curious investigator, 
these inquiries need not long occupy the attention of the student, 
especially at the present stage of his studies. The brief remajks 
here made will not be found without use, but it is only *by 
reading and consulting the dictionary, that a knowledge cam he 
gained of the true significations of the various formations. , However 
minute might be the ^observations made upon the diflhrent meanings 
of the derivatives, we should still find many exceptions, which can 
only be learned by use ; and the same must be said as to the par- 
ticular formations, in wMeh ifmy .^en fa to be fomid. Some 
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roots are to be luet with iu ouly one luriiiatioii, most are in several 
none iu all, 

109. Tlie source, or third person singuliir, of the preterite 
tense of the primuiy vorh, consists, as wm have hefore stated, 
of thrtni consonuuts, tlu; first and lu.st of which have always 
/<///« for their vowel; and the middle letter has /a&, as a 
goutii’ul ruh', when 1h(‘ verlj is trunsitiv(‘. or active ; and either 
hma or dmmm wIkh mniter or intransitive'; thus, “he 
wrote,” “ he was .sad," *lai ‘‘ Ih' was great.” 

110. Tile, first derivalivo furinafion douldes tli(‘ middle 
letter of the primitivi' rooi, and its vowels are always three 

as in 11i(> jirecediiig tahha If the jirimitive root is 
transitive, flie first formation is mmnl ; tlms, “he 

WTote,” hecoiues in the first fonuulion which means “ho 
cunsed in write,” or “tauglif writing.” Again, wlu'ii the root 
is a nenler or iufransitivi' vi'i-h, the first formation is transi- 
tive; thus, “ lie was sad,” “he saddened,” or “he 
vexed.” A few verbs of this fonnatiou are derived from 
nouns, and signify to form or produce whatever the norm 
signifies; thus, fromjl^ “bread,” is formed “ho made 
brc'ad, or Inikod.” Another peculiarity of this fomation is 
the ascrihing of the sense? of the primitive root to a given 
object, ; thus, frorn^ “ infidelity,” comes the infinitive 
■which signifies “ calling ono an infidel;” so from tljj4“lying,” 
oomes “accusing ono of falseliood,” or “giving one 

tho lie.” 

a. Verbs in tho first fomntion arc frequently, however, mere 
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synonyms of the primitive, or only distinguished by being understood 
as a species of intensives ; asj^ and*J!I^ “ he broke,” 'Jj and 
“he separated” or “ dispersed,” etc. 


111. The second formation inserts after the first radical, 
and its vowels are always three fathts, as in the table. It is 
generally transitive, and often denotes a reciprocal action : 
thus, ^'Panl heat Peter,” implying, at the 

same time, that ‘‘Peter beat Paul in return;” and, in an 
intransitive sense, as Peter sat down with 

Paul ; ^^he wrote to’’ or ‘^^corresponded with” 

(another person). 


a. The second formation has frequently the signification of the 
primitive, with this difference, however, that the indirect complement 
of the primitive triliteral root, which in the’original form demanded the 
intervention of a preposition, becomes here a direct complement and 
meets the verb immediately; thus, and 3^ have in the original 
form the preposition ^ before the indirect complement of the preceding 

verb; as alSL, tin.*! 1 “ I wrote a letter to the king.” Now 

if we here employ the second formation, the person to whom we write 
becomes the direct complement, and dispenses with the preposition 

^\\ thus, uliXfJl and^j^l I wrote to the king/^ 

‘ I sent to tbe Vazlr.” So with intransitive verbs also; ;aS 
“he sat down,” in the third form signifies, to sit down wit3i,',«tf ;inear 

^ "J* >« ^ 

one; as “he sat down near the Sultan.” IJhilihe first 

'd» .nC ^ ^ ^ ** 

form this would he i^ilSaLJ 1 Jiic 

112. The third formation prefitx.es alif, and it has always 
for its vowels three fa^as, as in the table. Like the first 
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formation, it givis a (‘uusul or JU'fivi* Hif’-iiifioaf ion to tlio prinu. 
tivo ; thus, ij^' taught writing,” or iu' hictatod,” or 
‘‘nuulo auotlier wril(^;” so, from .lis “lio was groat,” comes 
*last “h(5 d(!om(‘(l (anotli('r) to Ik; great,” tiiaf, is, ]i(>. iiououred,” 
or “Ih! resp('f;t(‘d ” (anotlu-rl It will h(> ohservod, thou, as 
a general ruhi, that, tlio first and third forniations are the 
oausals of the primitive, friliteral root. 

1 Kh Th(' fourth formation, whieh preiixe.s tlu' letter cj, with 
a J'n/////f (o the lirst fornialion, is generally of the passive or 
Huhmi.-^sive s(‘!ise of the mol; thus, *L: “helviiew;” jjx “ho 
taught;” jLIjC; “he was laugltf,” or “ he learned.” Bo, from 
(-jjt ‘‘manners,” ‘‘imirals,” or ” polite literature,” comes the 
infinitive of iiie first, foriiiafion Z^\Sj “teaidiiug inunnors,” 

“ chiislisemeiit ;” and tlienee the inlinitive of the fourth 

. « 

formation Oib' “suhmitting to hi> taiiglii matmt'rs.” 

114. The fifth foniiation preflves cj, with a /(t/ha, to the 
woond. It generaiiy denotes reeiproeity, eo-jiartnership, or 
aHSociaiion ; thus, “heating each other;” iJj’li, 

“slaying (inch oilier;” “lighting together,” etc. So 

wolij' ‘he eoiT<‘spond(ul {,hy writing);” “he played 

with” (some one). Lastly, it may ilenole “ pred ending,” the 
sense of tlie primitivt* ; thus, “he feigned sickness,” or, 

m tiM»y miy ui Hlmunmni hu fnmi 

“ ignorance,” comes JaIsji* “ pretending ignomneo.” 

116. The sixth formation prefixes tiie Hyllahle ,^1 to the 
friliteral root, which i.s flien prononnoefl with tlin»e fntfm, 
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whatever it may have Oxiginally been. This formation is 
ilways of a passive signification; hence, strictly speaking, it 
is never used in the passive form; thus, “he broke;” 
'^\ “it was broken;” so the infinitives, “being 

changed,” j\^\ “being broken,” are altogether passive in 
signification. 

lie. The seventh formation prefixes 1 , and inserts oj 
^sometimes j or h) between the first and second radical of the 
triliteral, as may bo seen in the table. Generally speaking, 
it denotes the passive or reflexive sense of the primitive 
triliteral root; thus, “he divided;” “it went to 

pieces;” iJJ> “ho beat;” CJ):U>\ “he beat himself” (in 
agitation, etc.); hence the infinitive “perplexity.” 

Sometimes it denotes reciprocity, etc., like the fifth forma- 
tion; thus, “mutual contention;” “collecting 

together.” 

a. In this seventh formation the place of the servile cy is supplied 

o 

by d whenever the first letter in the root is o, i, orj ; thus^ for 
he was repelled/^ is written ; for it was recorded 

where the radical j is changed into o, or ^51^, where the o he-, 
comes 0 , ovJiJ)6\ , where both remain. When the first letter fte 
root is one of these, h, or b, the trj is changed into h, as 

“ it was dyed,” for “ it was ptinted,^’ for 

'^\ “ he was unjustly treated,” for in which instanoe the h is 
also changed intob, and is joined to the first by tashdid. Lastly, 
when the first radical is c.>, j, or it is changed into cj, and the* 
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two cj’s unite by tashdU, as li-wS for for 

jfbr ^ * 

117. Tlie eighth and t<'iilh formal ions designate colours 

the tenth with more intensity; tJuis, “it was yellow”' 
y£o\ “it was very p'llow.” Thews formations are also used 
for expressing defonnily, as or “ho was wry- 

faced,” “Im had a distorhal faess;” “it wais crooked.” 

118. Tlie ninth formation jn-etLxes to the primitiye 

rciOt, as shewn in Hkj tahle. Its g('m‘ra1 ]>rop(wty is, asking, 
wishing, or <leman(Iing, tlie stat(' or action e.\'pro.sscd by the 
primitivf-; tlius, “he pard<)m‘d;” “ho begged 

pardon.” This fortnalion agrcc's nearly with the Latin 
Dosidt'rative Verbs, formed from llus sf’ccaid supine by adding 
nh, such us cMirh, “ f (Uisin* to cat,” from cm; so cwnaturio, 
“ I wish r had my supper,” from c.a'nnlti. For a full account 
of the various slnuh's of mcauiiig pivailiar to the dorivatiye 
formations of the Yi-rh, th(! rea<lcT may consult Dr. Lnmsden’s 
Persian and Arabic (i!rummarf,as w(dl as Do Sacy’s Clrammaire 
Araho, wlu'ro the snbjc'ct is uhsohitedy (‘xhansted. 

119. ' Tim tdtwenth and twelfth formations, which occur 

hut seldom, are only employed to height('n the (mergy of the 
primitive, as wo do by adding “ exceedingly, ” “very,” or 
some sufdi synonymious word ; thus, from “ it was harsh,” 
is fornuHl it wiw v(fry harsh from iale “ho adhered,” 

wraes ho adhered firmly” (to the nook of his camel); 
hence, figuratively, “ho strenuously prosecuted his under- 
taking.” 
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120, We now come to the Passive Voice of the Derivative 
Verbs, and for the sake of variety we will adopt as our model 
the verb^ “ he assisted.” It cannot now lead to any mistake, 
after we have fully detailed the model J*i . The student has 
only to bear in mind that the three letters and j, have 

taken the place of uJ, and J respectively. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


PAETICIPLE. 

AOEISr. 






•^p 




p 












^ it ? 

Pt'^p 



a^t^^p j 

p^^up 

1 



' s O P 

Pt^itt>’ it 7 




J t. 

ity it p 

Pt*t</ t^itP 

] 



pibt^^p 

JS^ . 



PEETEEITE. 








' "-1 


j*aye3J 


A 


i'CEMATIOK. 

1. 


II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 


IX. 

XI. 

XII. 


«. The student may observe that we have in the above table omitted 
he VIII. and X. formations, which, from thw nature, have no Pas- 
Jive Voice. 


13 
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OP rai: m’AI)l{lI.lTKKAL vkrb. 


On Quadriliteral Verlns. 


121. Of those there are only thi’ce (liffi-rcnt formationa 
from the primitive which itself (jorr('spf)ii(ls with the primitive 
of the trilit(3rals ; tlie first Quadrilifi^riil formation agrees with 
the fourth irilit('ral; tlui second with tlui sixth ; ^ and the 
third with tluj (‘ighih. Tlu'y ur(i foriiH'd as follows ; primitive 


formation jlJii ; first derivative ; second 'ji ^\ ; and 
third Jhiw'i. Tlie primitive consists simply of the four radi- 
cals, as ‘‘h(( turned, or r(‘Volv<-d;” the first derived 

formation is augmented hy oih' servile, as l.j^S3 “it was 
txumed;” and tluj seeeiid and third hy tw<», as “itwas 

tumultuous Jsidl “he was horror-struck,” “his hair stood 
on end.” 


a. This species of verbs, however, hoars a very small proportion to 
the triliteral, oceurriiig hut seldom. There will he no occasion there- 
fore to detain the learner longer upon the siihjeet than just to preeent 
him with the leading word.s of each tense, as in the derivative 
trililorals; the other persons being inllected from these on the same 
principles, by the addition of the .servile characteristics, already 
described. 


Avtluti Voicti. 


eillMITIVK POitM, 




xmmuAWK 

AimmT* 


# #* It 

*1 

u ^ 



UL.;: i 

l»i ii. <» in 
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DERIVATITE FORMATIONS. 

IOTINITIVE participle imperative. AORISr. PRET. POEMATION. 


P 0 ^'.^ 

\Ja4x} 

S <^y ^ ? 

<..y 0 

0 t,y 0 

S>y Uyy^ 

P uy^y 

yy<jyy 

yyuy 0 

I. 

\j^\ 

^ y y 

^ ytj 0 

s yup 

Jx^\ 

0 i, ✓t. 


Ja: 0 y^\ 

iSty yij 

II. 



jjk 2 ^\ 


)^\ 

III. 


Passive Voice, 

I’EIMITIVE FORM. 


PARTICIPLE. 
^ 9 


AORIHT, 
A ^ f 




PRETERITE. 


JhAS 


DERIVATIVE FORMATIONS. 


*iy (jyyp 

JoAhA 

P U *y P 

t^PP 

I. 


f yUyi^P 

y 0 / c./ 

JkX 43 ] 

II. 

it y oy p 

it y y<^P 

«3 .ev 

III. 


b. The observation made, § 106, Mth regard to the initial character- 
atics \ and cj, in the derivative verbs, answers likewise to the 1st, 
!nd, and 3rd of the above formations. 

122. In concluding my description -.of the Perfect Arabic 
7'erh, I must offer a few observations on those points in 
rhich I have differed from preceding writers, in the first 
lace, I have deviated from them entirely in the arrangement 
nd jnode of treatment of the subject ; secondly, I have dis- 
arded the term Future Tense from the paradigm, and instead 
hereof, have used the word Aorist as the more appropriate ; 
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and lastly, I liavc? dismissed from my work tke tom Con- 
jugation, wliieli, in llm sense hitherto omploytid in AraMc 
graminars and lexicons, is a, downright absurdity ; and to be 
tolerated only liecanst* writers on the suhj<'et have not had tie 
moral (!ourag(^ to suhstilutt! a more up])ro])riat(^ denomination. 
T shall most prohuhly he toid hy gentlemen of the* red tape 
that these', innovations <d' mine will lead te) contusion in 
pe'rnsing thee he'st Anihic i'xicmis, such Jis h're;ytag’s edition 
of (jeilius, otee. I eitn [u’ovc to (lieni in a moment that ticir 
eehjesitioii is utterly groundless. I am flat very last peersonto 
aeietpt an inneivatioii of any sort imle'ss I feel ennviiioiid that 
it is a ratifinal improvement. Led us fen- (‘xamjiie take the 
following ve'i'hal roof with such eif its (so-e'alled) conjugations 
as am in use*, slightly ahrielged from Freytag’s edition of 
Gedilis, and partly from Sehahdrs Veicahuhiry : 


(Flit. L) " lu' eonsfriietcii a hiiekcl, for drawing water;” 

“ ho WHS wife, ."aurid, or imiilemi.-heil.” tl. eonj. " lie niado, si'cnre;’’ 
“ Ilf ssdiited.'’ III. eoiij. “ he mnile pouec or l’rieii(Wii]i with another.” 
IV. eonj. “ lies riuhmifled or oheved;" " lif heminie a Muslim.” Y, 
coiij. “ he acre'pted or receive'd “In- wa.-e iiuuh* a Miwlini.” YI. 
cemj. (dual or plur.) “ they mude peuei: erne with miotlier." VIII. conj. 
"liei temclied willi his hniid or lips the* siuwerl hlae-k stone) in the temple 
of Mee'e-a." X. eonj. “he sulnnitUrl himself to the) jieiwer of another;” 
“he! gave) himse-lf up.” 


A Now if I were to compUe) or edit, an Arabie leidcon, the 
procoeling iirtwle? would stand ns feillows: viz. j»L*> (Aor. i.) “he 
oejnstmeted a hueeke-t,” etc. ; pu; “ he was safe, sound,” etc.— I. formar 
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^■35 ^ 

tion, j*Lj “lie made secure,” “he saluted.” — II. f. ^JL “he 
made peace,” etc. — III. f. *Lj 1 “he submitted or obeyed,” 
etc. — IV- f. jJ-«J “he accepted,” etc. — V. f. jJLj (dual or plur.) 
“they mutually made peace or friendship.” — VII. f. “he 

touched/^ etc. — IX. f. ‘^]ie surrendered Mmself into the 

power of another/^ etc. Here the reader will observe that what 
Freytag and others call the Second Conjugation, I call the Fir&t 
Formation--mA so on with the rest. In short, if you drop a unit 
from Freytag's Roman Numerals denoting the Conjugation, you will 
have my numeral wdiich denotes the Derivative Formation ; and, vice 
versd, if you add a unit to my numerals, you will have the good old 
conjugation, if you think it of any advantage to you. 

c. I cannot help drawing the reader^s *attention to a very serious 

omission on the part of Freytag in his otherwise invaluable Lexicon. 

The work abounds in certain Latin abbreviations, such as cca. '' con- 

struitur cum accusative;” cega- ^'construiturcum gemino accusative,” 

etc. etc. ; together with some thirty or forty others. Now what I 

complain of is, that— at least in my copy of Freytag’s Lexicon, in four 

quarto volumes— the learned Professor has nowhere condescended to 

give one scrap of information respecting the abbreviations aforesaid. 

Whether he has been more attentive to the learner’s convenience in 

his abridged edition I ain not able to say, as I have not got the work 

% 

at hand. 


Of the Surd Verb — , also called c-acLuil, i.e, '‘^doubledP 

^ 123. The term Surd is applied to such triliteral verbs as have 
the second and third radicals the same; thus, y “ he fled,” 

and for “ he extended,” axe called Surds. In all the 
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Arabic grammars that I have yet BOou(and I have seen several) 
this class uf verbs is, T think, v(!ry improperly placed among 
the irmjuhm. Now the seeming irr(igularity is really eufJm- 
nic and is reducible to u few simph^ ruh's, as follows. In all 
the inlloctions wIktc;, according to the conjugation of the 
perfect trilitcral v<Tb, tins last radiciil is movable the penult 
radical coalescers with tlur last, by laakiHd, and the vowel of 
the pcmult is then Hiippr('ss(!d, nuhvss tinr lelt(‘r preceding it 
has/«2?«j for thou the vowid of the ])cmiU radical is given to 
th(i latter, Avhich would oth<Twis(', huv(‘ yVc-v/o In all the in- 
th^etioiis when*, on tiu! contrary, the last radical has 
these verbs are eoujiigatfid regularly; thus in tins third per- 
son singular and masculine of tlx* p!'el(‘rite. “ho loved,” 

l)coom (!8 ; hut tlx* sce.ond pc'rsou singular of the same 
tense is regular ; as or “ thou bast loved.” 

a. In the third ikotou of’ tlui singular maseuHix! of tiio aorist 

f P i, ^ J, ,? 

k into ilio dummit of tlKj Bocrwid radical 

{mssing to tlio firnt, in pluco of Hh If flu* aorint follows a 

u J? o /< 

particle prodiuuug yVww, or an upontfn*, if hecoines regularly 
bcciiuHO tlio last radical having no emit nicl ion takes place. 

Under Iho influtmco of tlicHO iittrli«l(;.H, or k<mra may be given 
to the last radical in lieu ofyVMW,; in tliis ease flic (‘ontraction rotnm- 
ing^, for^yb. In vorhs of which the second radical iiithoift- 
. (Whh4<j ionstj hears ({amma, the same vowel may also be given to the 

i. f ^ ^ p / 

last; thus, instead of wo may write with the contraction -xw, 

X*>, or even . 

✓ ♦ **' 

h. The impemtive preserves its regular form. According to the 
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rule of the Surd Verb we should write aud but the 

reason why the rule is not here followed, is, that the al'if of union is 
always followed by a letter bearing jazm. Beside the regular form, 
the imperative has another, in wliich the insertion of the second radical 
in the third docs take place, except in the plural feminine. Alif of 
the imperative is omitted here, according to the rule, by which it is 
never prefixed to a letter bearing a vowel. 


PLXTilAL. 

DUAL. 

BINOULAIl 

n-M. 

MA8C. 

COMM. 

TEM, 

MASC. PERS, 




w. 



y 




c. Surd Verbs follow in the passive voice the same rules as in the 
active; thus,y is for_^, kasra being dropped, because the preceding 
letter already boars a vowel ; in tlio aorist it is Ji; for , jattia 
being given to the preceding letter which before had jazm; but 
in the third person plural feminine without contraction • The 
derivative formations of Surd Verbs follow a similar rule of contrac- 
tions in those forms which admit it. All the peculiarities above 
mentioned are fully illustrated in the following paradigm of he 
extended,” and “ he fled.” 

Active Voice. 




I>EETERITE. 



PLUBAL. 1 

DUAL. : 

1 SINGULAR. 

vm. 

MA8C. 

PRM. MARC. 

fBM. 

VASC. 



..-0 y 

0 “di X 

^y 







O'i y y’ 

1 

yit 

w y y 

m yy 







yO y y 


* 

yy 


\}OiX^ 


1 


FBESOIf. 

3rd 

2nd 

Ist 



OK Tin: SI vKmu 


im 


Auiasi. 


rnritAiM 

inrAr 

1 iilNtJlLAlU 


ri\i. 

%l,W . 

' a t M. M \»<r 

1 ^ ^ ^ 

1 ri M 

! * » 
i ' 

WA^C. 

J!» 

i^EasoK, 


c.’J'H; 

1 iz) 

1 Jw4:» 

i 

A4J 

3rd 

f, 1 

In ^ ^ 

1 

i " ’ 

1 





1 


JuJ 

2nd 



IMI’KU.VTIVIC 

M ^ 


1st 


# » ^ 1 

1 

■ , i** ] 

j 


2nd 



KAirriOiKLR 




^ #» 


Wr Vw* 1 


3L« 1 

j 



INKIXITiVK. 






1 Jw* 





iL Tliif jir«‘tKrHK. of Ihirf oIiihh, wiili rogani fo tlio vowel points, 
ftilltiwH flit! i-taiiM* iii1p with (if tlia piafact vmim wliosc middle 
raflical or ns ** h(* louohod/* for 

l.hoii liasi loualiod/’ otr. And tlio ncirisi rorroapoiida wiili sizch as 
or Iwm tm fho ns Ja«j lio will for 

mid JIj lio will dor/' for jJj ^ , If pn‘rf‘d(*d iiy tlioni)oeop0-|mrticles(see 
hud radicid fakos^Vo^’/z/^nrid ihewliolo hcHjom oh regular, as p 
**iifl(ioH II, oi oKiond;'^ or if flio routnodiou do take place, or 
tern, lira Hiilmtitufod for^V/x/zonn J or ^ ** lie will not Mtef 

” i *' * 1 ^ ff 

imd tUmmttf when the penuit takefi dammanim, as imj jH 

“ it (kxiri not extend.” 


w* <# f 

1, ^ 

PtlHHlVC Yoke, 

I'UKTKItlTK. 

^ f sP , ^#»j 


IsjfcX-'t 

U'fcx** Ijiwt 

cu?^# ^ 

% P 

, 1, f i 

' h »» 

r» # ## # 





f 


f* # 
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AORIST. 


PLUEAL. j 

DUAL. i 

1 0INGX7LAE. 

fEMi 

MAHC. 

; FEM. MASC. 

FEM. 

MASC. 

ox o / 


135 X 53--/ 

- 5 . x/ 

i.x/ 


Ui^i3o4J 

Xaj 


0X0/ 

X lS,00 f 

tSx/ 

000 « X / 

^x/ 


UJ^ 

*X/ 

J 04 J 

1 

1 

X / 

txA 

JuJ 

1 


i?isaaoK» 

8rd 

Sad 

Isfc 


PAUTICirLE. 


f f O tn*' 

LZj\Cljdy4^ 






5 r/o-^ 


124. The imperative^ it may "bo observed, is inflected 
^ regularly, though it is sometimcjs contracted, in vrhich case 
the initial 1 is dropped, because the following letter has a 
‘ vowel (see § 30, a.) as, 

ifcVi# iX^ 


125, The derivative formations have the same affinity to 
the primitives as those of the perfect forms have to theirs ; 
■excepting, however, the 1st, 4th, and other derived forma- 
tions, which, having already one characteristic iashdid, cannot 
take another upon the same letter, and axe conjugated there- 
fore like the corresponding verbs of the regular systeni ; thus, 


in the preterite active— oJi! for eaXl ; for 3 jJJJl ; 


for In like manner in the aorist active—!^ for ; 

jrt f jp f 

lox »3 aaaj 5 tor » 
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FEET. OF 4m FOItMATIOX. 

l4>,Ut LUi. 


FUKT. f>F 1st FOEMATTOX 

I Mt. 


ri M, 


' ill!. 

f ^ ^ 

M rif . 

iPBRsojr 




OiuNii^ 

3rd 

m W 



«i* *1 s' 



t(W» 

1 


2nd 


Ami HO oil ill llic^ HutiK' inuimor 

format irniH, tmiWB, and |ktwhih. 


iJiXw 


1st 


M-itli roHjK'ct to tho otl 


«. Titf intlt roniu'dintii'^ nf tli<* [trrfcct trilifml verlMjivitit 

of ihi' (HiutlriHicnth. wliich Imvc tiicir limt, radical donbled 1 
^ /(/.v/a/n/, if may be fir>r«‘ ri'niarkcd, are ciitijtii'idcd iw tliis class 

Tcrbs : for cjcttmjde : from flic vorlj ^ we Imve, 


1. 

AOlilST. 

iniETEIUTK. 

rOEMAWON 


for jjLm^ 

1 


VIII. 

% ** # 

j^. 

1. 

jj}^. I 

1 

t WiWi I 

tn ^ fl 

,'<U 

^yLusI 

Id « 

X. 




jJ^] 

Srtl Quad 


Wliflu tho uccowl iettcr of the faitMtd radirulM wiinvesjaz^n, they a 
then written Bciiaratoly, «w izJjjLs' cy^yk*!! . 


120. Th(! juzinntod uoriHt find imptindivo may cither 1 
Bcpsiratod «r coiitntctod (tlm tioutractijm taking fat^ i 
imrrt ) ; aw, 


fa d# » dB 

AORIHT. 

0 ^ t ^ 


y<s4fat3U* 

or or 


fa # fa ' 

trf ^ fa d* 

^ ^ 

jj}^. 

ylMW 

/ ** 

fa 1. .. fa e 





M 4 A) 
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IMPERATIVE. 


O ..-L. 

jyu>\ 

or Jus\ 

or jkJi 

O 

gi >^0 

w .^0 

o o ✓o 




J^2a!s\ 



a. In further illustration of ^ 12S to 124 we subjoin two tables of 
the derived formations of the verb Jj “he fled.” We may also 
observe that in the derivative formations in Table I., as in the 
primitive, the contraction may be preserved in the aorist, and in the 
imperative, whenever the third radical ought by the influence of a 
particle preceding, to bear the symbol jazm; thus, 


Derivative Formations hearing contraction. 


IMPBKATIVE. 

AOKIST. 

PEBTEEITB. 

o ^ 

it 




jUjJ 

A 

for jj[j 

CO/' 

•i P 


y’iyOy‘ 


A 

A 

for jj\ 

jj^ 

jlfcj 

j\iO 

for jj\ji2 





J^\ 


>"1 

for jjj\^ 

c 



yyy(y 


JsJu 

A\ 

for jjii\ 

tj 0^0 

ii y o ^ 




- 1 1 1 

jhJ 

for jA^\ 

0 

it 



JJ>j\ 

JiA 

js?! 



FOBMAIIOH. 

II. 

III. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

XX., 

XI. 


5., The derivative fomiations to which taFhdSd naturally belongs, or 
in which the 2nd and 3rd radicals are separated by servile letters, are 
not susceptible of contraction, as in those which follow. 
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Derivatives that da not contract. 


IMMEATIVB, , 

j AOlUhT. 1 

1 

PKlllERITE. 

Fon.MATION. 

J/ 



I. 

\ 

1 

Jj^ 

IV. 

* ' 

I 

Jf u 

\ "^1 

vill. 

jMI 

if . I 

i 


X. 

o 



xir. 


127. Torl)s oiiditig in eJ or doublo tljcse letters by 
tashUd in tlioso persons ■whoso final (liantoU'ristic semles are 
respectively cj or as lij “w{^ julonnul,” for llijj; and 
“ thou wort siljTii.,” for . When Iho Ilrd radical 
is ej, 0 , j, J>, h, or although rfdaimal in writing, it 
coah'sccs in the sanio eusti witii cj, which then takes tmivM.^ 
as c£>j>jci : hut neiilnn* these, nor tlni words beginning 
with Cl? or wIhsii they eoalescf* with the initial 
characteristics of th(> 4th, tith, and other <htrivutivo forma- 
tions, are consideia'd as irn'gnlurs; “it was dug 

through,” for ; and j3f\, it was iK'gociuled,” for 

etc., being in every rospoet ptulcct verbs. 

a. The penult of the aorist of Iho 8th and 10th formations takes 
also Imra, which drops in iho contraction, because the totocedent 
letter has a vowel. 
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SECTION IV. 

Of the Infirm or Imperfect Verbs, etc. 

128. With regard to tliosc, their irregularities arise entirely 
from the mutable nature of the infinn letters \, j, and 
when used as radicals, which arc either changed from one to 
another, dropped altogether, or deemed quiescent, when they 
remain ; having, in general, no sound, according to Arabian 
grammarians, but what they derive from the vowel of the pre- 
ceding letter. These deviations, however, are subject to certain 
rules and principles with which it is necessary for the learner 
to make himself acquainted. Por the satisfaction, therefore, 
of those who may wish for a minute investigation of the 
causes of these interchangeable powers, the following observa- 
tions are translated from Erpenius, with corrections from 
De Sacy, etc. This section the former of these grammarians 
not inaptly styles vere aurea ; and it is every way deserving 
of the student’s strictest attention. 

a. The use of the term ‘'quiescent,” or “silent,” in the above 
paragraph is the true erne, meaning “ not sounded ; ” and it shews at the 
same time the aptness of what I stated on the subject in | 26, a. In 
the Grammars by Eiohardson and Stewart the term quiescent is ap- 
plied to an inert letter as well m to one mt sounded. 
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deucnd IIu(<‘k mi //m Natni’c and Pennufalhn of the 
Lrtterfi 1, j, uiul 

120. Tlu! l(it<<‘rs 1, iiiid arc; oi’ton rociprocally sub- 
Ktilnted for one, another, but JK'ver at 1h(i beginning of a 
word; nor in the iiiidtih* or end, if precH'ded by jazm^ in 
wiiieh cuHo they always remain mu'1iunge<l. When they are 
theinw'lvt'H duHtifute of vowels, pree.<‘(h‘d by a hehn’ogcucous 
vowfd {% 00, ii.\ they are in that euwi rendered homogeneous 
to the pre(ieding vowel ; thus, 1 is eliaiiged to as for 
4-'i “a Ireiieh;” ' to as for yi> “a well;” j to 1, as 
jU ioi' jy **tire;” » to as 3U-.« for **suid time or 

platif*;” to 1, as j'j for Jj ‘‘llu' roaring of a lion;” 
as for “ rendering (‘ertain.” 

rt. The leilers j and sotiieliine.s retuida ul'im\/fdha ; in I, bis case, 
if inert, they form a iliplithong willi (lie iireee(liiig^^/fg//rt ; asinj*^ 
“a <lay,” JJ “ a riighi;" hut if they he not inert iiiey are pronounced 
as a long idi/, as iu.*j “ he threw il,” lite “ an itssault.” 

The letters 1 , ^ , and when '[aiese!<’iiti, and followetl hy ajaEinated 
hitter are onihied, as u-iir ‘‘let him drestd,” fia* ulili..'; "let 
him stand,” for " let lum go," fer^«i. The ri/i /’ of union, 

liowever (st‘<* § hfi), is a<»t sulyected to this rule, us ^ 'i “ therefore 
aasist thou ^ for " in the name cd‘.” 

/inkn pmdiar ho Uia LdUr 1 Alt/. 

180 . Tho hitter alif, in tlio middle of u w'ord, when movable 
by flmnmn is ohangod iidn^ ; wlnm by hmm, into ^s, whothor pre- 
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ceded by a Towel or jazmated letter ; thus, l1jj\ for tLU pas- 
tures 3^ for JC “ he was asked.” So after a long alzf 
a similar rule holds, as ^jli for “sayinp:;” for 
“his or its waters.” 


a. Alif, in the middle of a word, movable by fatJia, if preceded by 

damma, is changed into j ; if by kasra, into as cJto for 

Z% ^ * 

“studies;” iils for i’U “a body of men,” At the end of a word the 

letter al?y, if preceded by damma, is changed into j ; if by kasra, into 

^j-, thu8,jjo for Ij it was vile;” for Ihft- “he sinned or 

erred.” 


131. Hamza or alif, when inert, in the middle of a word, 
is changeable into 1, or inert, agreeably to the vowel 
preceding ; the symbol of the Immza being wholly suppressed ; 
thus, (JwlJ for “ the head so for “misfortune;” 
and for “a wolf.” 


a. The symbol hamza, preceded by _j or inert, acting as 
servile letters, is changeable after ^ into _j, and after ^ into t/r 
uniting with the preceding letter by taskoRd, and suppressing the 
kamza altogether; thus, for l-iKjsu * ; X-ks- for <L;ki- ; and|_^ 
for . 


h. In the middle of a word, if hamza should be preceded by an 
inert letter, other than^ or the hamza may be suppressed, and 
the vowel belonging to it transferred to the preceeding letter, as 
forlii::;; jp:for2^pL:;andj:jforO^". 

% 

132. 'The letter 1 , at the end of d word preceded by faiha. 
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■when movable by damma^ is changed into j ; when by kasra, 
into as jxai for liij “thou shalt desist;” for Ills “of 

•v ^ 

the leaves of senna.” It is not incorrect, however, to write 
^ or Alif-hamza, at the end of a word, if preceded by 

jasm^ is -written as hamza only ; but the vowel may be trans- 
ferred to the jazmated letter, and Jiamza then becomes 1, j, or 
according to the vowel preceding ; thns, for '^jJ\ ; 
for ^jJ \ ; and \jJ\ for . 


a* Should two alif-hamzas meet together in the same word, and 
the first be moved by a vowel, and the second bo inert, the latter loses 
its hamza^ and becomes merely an alif of prolongation changed, if 
need be, into , or ; thus, ^*\\ or for ^\\ “ lie believed.” 
The alif of prolongation, preceded by another movable by fatlja, 
is sometimes dropped ; this is pointed out by the position of the fatlia, 
which is then written perpendicularly, or by madda ; thus, 

“ merciful : ” for “ the resurrection.” 


133. The inseparable particles uJ, J, J and,, which 
are used at the beginning of words, alter nothing in the 
nature of the alif^ which is still considered to be the initial 
letter of the word, though those particles may be prefixed, as 
t_ji “to the father “like the mother and not ^ or 


Some particles, however, must be excepted, in which 
custom has established the change, as iU! for “lost that;” 
and ,!,j 1 for ,^11 “ whether if.” 


134, When the interrogative particle 1 (Lat. an? or num ?) is 
followed by alif-lumza^ if the second be moved \)j fntha^ one of 
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them vith its vowel, is dropped, or a hmma is placed first, 

y /■ Of- 

and then an with : thus, or for ; 

or jtvjA''* for u;^" 5 

for alU . If the second lutma have damma for its vowel, the 
ah/ becomes j, or the second 1 is suppressed and its hamsa 

O 9 O P % op 

only retained : thus, or for jXLjll. Finally, if 

the second hamsa should have Icasra, the alif is changed into 

o % o i% % 

as for ; Uj' for IJIU 


Rules peeuUar to the letter ^ Waw. 


135. The letter waw in the beginning of a word, when fol- 
lowed by another waw., movable by a vowel, is changed into 

P ^ 

alif-hamsa, to avoid the meeting of two waws ; thus, for 
pl- of iLi; ; for pi. of for 

pi. of ajIJ. If there be two waws at the beginning of a 
word and the first be movable by damma, it may be changed 
into hamsa ; thus, djj}\ for 


a. The letter j in the middle of a word, movable by fatha, and 
preceded by kasra, is sometimes changed to as for 
“clothes,” “ garments.” When j in the middle of a word is followed 
by another _j quiescent, the latter j is often thrown out, as for 
“ a peacock ; ” f">^ 


136. The letter j when final, and preceded by fatM, re-' 
jecting its vowel, and throwing the nunation, if there happens 
to be any, on the preceding fatia, is chahged to 1 inert if 
it be the third letter of the word, or td if it be the fourth. 


IS 
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etc. ; as for ^ “ lie assaulted ; ” 
for “he will be assaulted 


^ for “a staff;” 
for jLt« “given.” 


a. The letter ^ final, after ilanmvt, takes neillier datnma nor Imra, 
but tlirowing tliem away becomes <j[uioRceut, as jSj for jjj or jij 
" perisbing ; ” but if tlicrt! is a mlnation, it is thrown upon the pre- 

'* t- fr *. '■ f jc. 

coding letter, ami _j is dropped ; as, Jol for _ 5 !w'l and “ buckets.” 
When j final is j»recc(led by /lami., it is changed to ; as, from 
'^j “ he was pleased or content.” 


137. The letter j wluui H(*rvil(‘ at the eud of certain per- 
sons of tlio verb (noa § 37, ^), is fullowt'd by silent 1; as 
liP £oTj^ wherii the final 1 is not sounded. 


a. When in the middle of a word there un; two ml/rs, the first movable 
by damma, and the .second itifirf, if the letter preceding the first is 
neither inert nor silent, and the first i.s not doubled by tasMli,^^ 
first ^ is ofton cluuigcd into /Mmza, preserving the figure of_j; thus, 

for for ijjf . In this ras<‘ it may be olworved that 

one of the two wum i.s som<!time.s dropjtod ; this otsenrs particularly 

I e- ^ i ^ t* ^ / 

when the first , is {irecr;d(Hl by ii long «/^ : thus, o.lo for 

si' 

for t/uyb . But if they meet only in conseemenco of a contraction, 
this rule is not observed. 

f 

Huks peculmr lo Yit. 

3 38. Th(^ h'.ttor in llui middle of a word, movable by 
fat^, and preotwhjd by damtm, is sometimes changed toj; 
as for “a throw,” “a shot,” “darting;” but, 
according to Bo Sacy, this ohango is of rare oceuxroEoe. 
The letter in the middle of a word, followed by another ^ 
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inert, often expels the latter ; as JJj for “ a governor,” 
“prefect,” “chief;” but this takes place only when the first 
of the two t f yrts has taken the place of a hamzated alif. In 
all other cases the two ^ yas unite by tashdid. 

139. The letter ^ final, preceded by fatha, cannot be 
made movable by any short vowel, but rejecting its own 
vowel, and throwing back the nunation, if there is any, on 

it becomes quiescent likel; as for “the first;” 
“of the first;” “the first;” for “a youth;” 
^ “of a youth;” ^ “a youth.” If another precedes, 
it is changed to 1 ; as Utaa for la “ gifts ” (excepting a few’ 
proper names). 

140. The letter ^ final, preceded by Jcasra, takes neither 
damma nor Msra, but throwing them away is silent ; as 

for and barefoot;” and, in this instance, if there 

he a nunation denoting the nominative or genitive case, it is 
thrown back on the preceding letter, and the is dropped ; 
as »\j for 'i^\j and “ a shooter,” “a darter.” 

141. The letter ^ final, preceded by damma, changes it to 

Jcasra, remaining itself unaltered ; as for a wish;” 

for “hands ;” and this rule holds also when j inter* 

venes ; as for “ thrown,” “ shot,” or “ hurled.” 

> 

Rules peculiar to Water and Ya m 

142. The letters j and preceded by » short vowel, and 
being themselvt® movable, felldwed by ^ or t/ inert) are ea- 
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tircly dropped, rijoctiuji; tlu* vowel, Jhlhn precedes (with 
wliieli it forms a diphtlioiig), or, if or kaara, tb'owiiig 

them hack, in place of the vowed of ilu' foregoing letter; as 
Ikivw;” for ^o .jio’ ‘bliou (/) wiltbe 
assaidhul;” for “assailants;” for 

“they Avill throw.” If, however, in lliis case, the vowel 
pri'cecling iMw/owwei or /mw/., it is su] (pressed, and replaced 
by the A'owel belonging to the . or wliieh lias been dropped; 
as for o-.ji' “assail thou;” for “assailants.” 


a. Tlif! letters j, anti o' ni'ivnlde, [ireceiieii h}’ followed 

hy a movahhi lei I it, arc often eliunp'il into inert. 1 ; thus, aIj for *2 
" he stood jU for^.,-j “ iie went,” “ .‘••ef, forth.” 


b> The Bumn two leffens nioeiiag in siicli a inanner that the first has 
no vowel, change j to both coah'afdug hy tashd/d ; thus, |*l)! for |♦lyJ 
“daya;” ^ tor “ a cautery.” 

148. The letters , and ^ tinal, when pre(!ed(‘d by a servile 
1, are e,hang(‘d to ; as ’Jo^, or ib; for “a cloak;” 
for “heaven,” “ the sky.” 


a. WhcTi, in the foregoing nileB, the Icliers 1 , j, and arc said to 
bo pHiceded liy any vowel^ Htich v<nv(d is Huppo.sed to h<f immediate, 
not in combinulioii with a left<;r of prolongation, nor wlienyVirw inter- 
po.ses, either ex[tres!ied over an inert letter, or concealed under tosA- 
dld; for a letter marked by Uishdul always contaiuH a latent ; 
thus, X# ia lh(‘ same as 


h. AUf is considcrcfl a« medial wlien followed by tbo affixed pro- 
nouns ; not so j or ; as »U, *^U not #jU its water;” jU, <uU 
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not n'V^ “ of its water ; ” not 4\^ nor 

shot him;” not “ he assaulted him.” 


“ he threw or 


c. Where a letter is called movable in the foregoing rules, it denotes 
that it carries a short vowel, in opposition to inert, when it has none ; 
where, in the language of grammar, it is said final after fatk,a, 
cannot be rendered movable, it implies simply that ^ in that case 
cannot have a short vowel. 


144. Whien the j and in. the middle of a word bear a 
vowelj are preceded hj jazm, and followed by a letter bearing 
a vowel also, they often transfer their own vowel to the letter 
having jazm, and become inert; thus, J^. for ‘‘it 

will lengthen,” so^^w forJ„Io “he will set forth.” In this 
case, if the vowel is fatha, the j or changes into 1 ; if Jeasra, 
thej changes into according to the second general rule; 
thus, i_il^ for (_iysc “he will be afraid;” for 

“he will dread.” 


a. If after alif inert, a letter bearing jazm -follow, the aUf is 
dropped, and damma or kasra substituted for the fath-a preceding. 
Damma, when the j whose place is taken by alif, would bear damma 

S> up ^ u y 


or fatlia, as i-::-.!!- for , of which the regular form would be 
and so iXJJi for liUilj, regularly When the.«^ 

inert is in the place of or of j , moved by kasra, the kasf^a Is uSed 
instead of damma ; as for reg. lor i — jls- 


^ o 

reg. . 


b. Wheuj and ^ in the middle of a word are moved by kasra, and 
preceded by aUf inert, they are replaced by {/ with a hamza; thus, 
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for “a speaker,” “one who says;” for ^jU "in- 
clined,” etc. 


Of the llamsated 


1 45. Thi.s .spocios nf verb has alif or hamza as a radical 
either at th(‘ beginning, a.s j\ ‘‘ lie chose or .selected;” in the 
middle, as JL he asked or at the end, a.s Ua. “ he cooked” 
or “ h(» ,s('a.soned (the food).” Tin' irrignlarity rests simply in 
dropping 1 in .sonu^ persotis, and sub.sfifuling ^ and ^ for it in 
othens, agreeably in tlu' prineiph‘s laid dawn in the preceding 
rules, A paradigm of the leading [lersons is all that will he 
requisittj in the conjugiition of the Ifiimzafed Terbs; thus, 
when the first radical is hamzu, the AcHee Ih/hcruns as follows: 


The rreterito, is conjugat'd regularly; Aorist, regular; 
Imperatiw^, for/il (aeeording to § |.“1); I’articiple, J1 or 
jj\ for yll; Infinitive, \J\ regular. In like manner in the 
JVv.wv Voiee: the ]h'etefil(',yl is eonjugated regularly; Aorist, 
for yb hy tho pri'ceding ruh's; .Participle, regular. 


a. When i tho characteristic, of tho ingicrativo has damma, the 
hamza or radical atlf k changed to ^ ; iw “ hope thou,” 
for ^iii: hut aa-I “ho feecived;” JJl "he did oat;” 'p\ "he 
commanded,'’ throw away not only hamza, hut also the cha- 
ractoristical 1 ; as Aa. , ; fiometimes, however, though rarely, 

you will find ami ; or with the copiilalivcs j and wj pre- 


fixed; M and the imperative I being dropped, and the 
radical hmma returning* 
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h. In the 1st derivative formation, both active and passive, Aorist 

P"^p.9 S^’S.f S'^%? £i>»%9 S'^'S-P 

Jsi- Jiy* or Jiy* (for^jU and J\^). 

9 %9 9^ S.P 9 % 9 9^% 9 

In the 2nd formation, Aorist^l_,) or (for^iU and ylb); Part. 

S%9 Gy's. 9 S "S-P S^’i-9 9 

J\y^ or (for^^U and ylU) ; Infin. (for ^lU). In 

/'/' y F Fy 9- y^<^ 

the 3rd formation Preterite Jl or Ji^\ (for yll and J\\)] Aorist 

9u9 9y^9 P ^ \P ^y\P S^9 S^u9 

or (for_^'b and yV.) i Part, or (for^U and yU); 

9- yo ■F /'i 

Infin. lilijl (for \)^\\). And thus in the other formations, hamza, on 

account of damma, kasra, or another hamza, being either changed or 
dropped entirely, agreeably to the rules mentioned above. The 
ipther tenses are all regular; as are also the rest of the derivative 
rations. 


It is only necessary to apply the same rules to all the other 
ifative formations in order to find their root, when hamza is 
ed into , or t/. Thus, is the passive voice of J-sU-jL 

> fifth formation it must be observed that the hamza, preceded 
#a, followed by allf inert, may be changed into ; thus, from 

y y yy 

^ra^unitive verb, may be written in the fifth formation 


Those yerbs whose middle or final radical is 
^Slt cted on the same principles ; as “he was ashed,” 
“interrogating,” for and..^^ “itbene- 

|!|).r 1^;” ^^lte “benefiting,” for ,W. When haima 
»;.^ond radical, it is preserved or dianged into 
according to the vowel belonging to it, cm fan- 
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luerlialoly pr('ce<liiig it ; thus, m llio preterite in AVritlen JU 

^ I ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ u ^ ^ ^ 

for y for y ni IIk*' uorist j u^jti J 

i^Caj in the, piiHsive voice it is Ji-!. 


a. Vf'rh,-< luiving /itniun tor their iiiedial nidie.al are sometimes, 
though Kiddoni. coiijugiUed after the milliner of the eoiicavo verbs, of 
which more tuioii, /awuti heing then ({iikweat ; as JL “he asked,” 
for 3 '-^ i <304 ** he will ask," for JILj ; jJ “ ask thou,” for 
whitns both the iifi/s drop; the, radical according to the pre- 


ceding riilcH. 


1 17. Ihiiiriiig in niimi ilin rnlt's alreudy laid down rospoct- 
ing \ (ilif (§ 120, etc.), tho Iciirneir will nnmt with no serious 
diffitnilty iti the dorivutivo fonimtiouH of a priinitivo whose 
modiid lotlttr ih humza: for oxamph*, lot. ns take tho verb |.5 
“ ho oonsolidatod,” whoso sooond, third, sovtuith, and ninth 
d(‘rivativo formations art* ns follows — 


mvmnmu 



401tlW^ 


FOUMAHOK. 

f* ✓ # 

; 


1 . •* 


II. 

• 

M 

i h 



9 *fP 

jid 


III. 

*t 1 1# 

p 

r^l 

j» . # . i 

\ . " 

lil ' 

1 , 1 * 

VII. 

*V ( 

1 j. 

i e. 

I 

1 

rr^' 


IX. 


, f 

148. Whoii Immm is tho last radical, it is either retained 
or ohangod into j or ^ according to tho preceding rules 
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(§ 130, etc.) ; thus, “he recovered from illness,” has the 3rd 
person feminine of the preterite regularly ; also the 2nd 
person singular masculine and feminine and 

Again, from La “he digested,” the 3rd pers. sing. fern, of the 
preterite is eLlja; and the 2nd persons sing, of the same, masc. 

^ o o 

and fern., are and A similar rule obtains in 

the passive voice and derivative formations ; thus, from 
“ the mind was excited,” in the 1st formation the preterite is 
and the aorist ; so in the 4th formation and 
: and in the 11th formation and 

S ✓ J. X S y-O X 

a. The quadriliteral verbs, such as present no new 

xSo X 

difficulty ; the rules are always the same : thus from comes in 

■CS'fxo ^ ^ 

the 3rd formation the preterite ; in the aorist ; and in 

00^0 ^ 
the imperative ; or by contraction 

b. Verbs that have hamza for their sScond radical letter, are, as 
we have already stated, sometimes conjugated like concave verbs, 
in which alif is inert, as coming from , or radical. This is par- 
ticularly observable in the verb Ju he asked,” which is often written 
31 ^ , aorist 3'^. or 3^ • Tbe imperative is for JU ; where both 
the alifs are dropped, the radical hamza by the general rule, and 
the servile a/j/" because the following letter bears a vowel. Verbs, of 
which the last radical is hamza, are often confounded also with verbs 
properly called defective, that is, such as have for their last radical 
J or 

16 
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Of the Simile Verb. 


149. The imperfect or infirm verbs are divided into three 
classes, which are commonly called the Simile, the Concave, 
and the Defective. The Simile Verb has j or for the first 
radical, and is named by the Arabians implying re- 

semblance, becanso in the preterite it quite resembles a per- 
fect verb ; and it differs from the latter only by throwing away, 
in general, the quiescent radical in the aorist active, and in the 
imperative of the primitive trilitcral verb, and also in the 
infinitive, when of tlio form as “he will love,” for 
^ “love thou,” for liU ‘‘to love,” for 

When quiescent is the radical, it is changed to ^ (when 
jasmaied after damma, agreeable to § 138); as “ho 
was rich,” which lias in the aorist for_)^, liho ; and 
in the participle for*.^, lika In every other 

respect (with some very rare exceptions) both species of Simile 
Verbs, whether active or passive, together with their derivative 
formations, are regular, the 7th formation only substituting 


tasMul in place of the initial infirm radicals, over its character- 
istic I ; as “ he promised,” for Atijl ; “ he was on- 

riched,” for These however sometimes remain, be- 

come homogeneous, or take the sound of the preceding 

vowel j as 

'tiMj]; ; lelieu) for leliujh 


a. When the second radical in the aorist does not bear hasra, that tense 
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ia regularly formed; as from and from “ lie loved.” 
When the aorist is regular, the imperative is so likewise ; as 

jjjU In the last two examples, the is substituted for j 
radical, according to the rules of permutation ; thus, 1 imperative 
of J«, IS for jj.i . 


b. Several verbs lose j in the aorist though their second radical in 
that tense bears /a(ha. These verbs are “ he trod under foot,” 
which is for Ihj ; “it was large;” “it fell or occurred;” 
^y“he took leave;” “he gave;” “he placed;” which 
make in the aorist Iki , 

“ he sowed or planted,” is only used in the aorist and imperative ; as 

py y O y 

and jii. 


c. The irregularity of all these verbs exists only in the active voice 
of the primitive form. In the passive voice of that form, and in all 
the derivative formations, they present no irregularity except indeed in 
the seventh formation, as will be observed immediately. Verbs having 


for fi^t radical, are not, properly speaking, irregular; as 

i( ,, J ft ^ y y y F Oy ? y 9 - I Til 

It was dry, ^ ^ ^ , It nitist only DG observed 


that tbe radical ^ is changed into ^ when it is quiescent after damma ; 
thus,^> makes in the aorist of the third''formation instead of 

9 Ki p 

; the rule of permutation is merely to be observed. 


150. Verbs wbose first radical is , or have ttiis in com- 
moiij, that in the seventh formation they change the first 
radical into cj, •which then unites by tashdid with the servile 
cj' peculiar to that formation : heno® from Ic, “ he promised,” 
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comort the Pret. .HjI for ; Aorist, aAj for Imper. 

Aefl for ; Part. lor ; Tiifin. XQ\ for in 

like mamicr from “Iki i)luy<i(l (lic(>,” wo have ia the 
seventh fonnatiou : Pr(>.t. for Aoriat, for ; 

Iraper. for ; Part, for Tnfin. 31^1 for 


a. Sometimes the j atal ^ remaia ancimiiged into cu and adapt 
theraselveH to tlio preciidiag vow(;l according to the rales already laid 
(io-vu ; tint two verbs just sperififsl may lie conjugated as follows, 
viz.: Pret. for owi-d ; Aorist, o.ijl; for ; Imper. for 

Part. ; lufm. Poc^Hor so in like manner, Pret. 

j Aijrist , i 0 r 1*1 , I mpor. , X art. for j 

Infin. jlAu'i . 

^ "■> 

Of Concave. Verbs. 


151 . Bufth verbs as have j or fur tlulr middle radical are 
by Arahiun griumnuriuiiH ealled /.c,, “Coiicuvo.” Their 

iiToguluriiy cmmistH eliiefiy in Huh, that in the primitive form, 
as also in the ilrd, dth, 7th, .and Ittfi derivative formations, 
those middle radiealH ar<^ either droi)ped, btH'ome inert, or re- 
main witlioni: a vowed asHiiming the sound of tluit which belongs 
to the pn'ccding letter. They are also calh'd 3il 1 ^0 ic. hav- 
ing tlirco (hittens);” becaiiH<s onci of lludr eharactcristics is, to 
havo only throe leth^rs in the* first pentson singular of the preterite, 
wheresB the regular and dtifeetivo verbs havo four letters in 
the same person, ?w may bo soon by comparing cLli “I said” 
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(concave verb), ■with. is-Axi “ I did.” These verbs, and those 
of the next class, depart most widely from the regular forms ; 
their number is very considerable, and it is therefore essential 
to be well acquainted with their conjugation. 

a. In the third persons of the preterite (except the plural feminine), 
the letters j and i_s are changed to Tinert after /atl^a ; thus, instead of 


PLURAL* 

LUAL. 

1 SINGULAR. 1 

MA80. 

TEU. MA8C. 

FSM. 

MASC. 


yy y 




¥ 




yyyy yyy 

yyy 



1 4 —— 



they write andJC, etc., as may be seen in the two following para- 
digms (§ 152). 

d. In the other persons those radicals are dropped altogether, throw- 
ing hack the vowel on the preceding letter (see paradigm next page) ; 
but if that vowel is Jatha, as in Jy and above, it is changed in 
the concave j to damma, and in the concave t_s to kasra ; so that in 
those persons Concave Verbs in _} have either damma or kasra on the 
first radical, and those in always Imra. 

152. The primitive forms of fhe verbs JIj for 'Jf 
said,” and jC iox ^ “he went,” are conjugated at fuU 
length in the two following paradigms. As verbs of this 
^ecies are of frequent occurrence in the language, the 
student will do well to study their peculiarities very 
carefully. 
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CONJUGATION OF THE CONCAVE j WlW. 
Active Voice. 

Fntente. 


FKM. MAfIC. FEM. MASC . I FM. MA8C. 

^ yU Uli lili JlS 

^ f ^9 .f U 9 


^9 y ijP 


^ U9^ 


AorkL 

9 J»^ 

9 9^ 


cMi 



JA^‘ 

Jyv, 

8 

1!^ 

.. ' 9 9 1 

' ' • 1 

✓ py 

/ 


uA^’ 

ovr" I 

i 

V *••' 

LO'-r^ ; 


JyU' 

2 

(T (>/ 

Jr^ 

1 

jf r'* 

Jy' 

1 

If ^ p 1 

I/ii/ieraliic. 

, . . 

9 

0 P , 



i 

St ; 

! I 


J^ 

2 

r, ^ ^ /.«*.! j 

I’lirlii'i/ilft. 

^ *t‘t 


cySy 

jhi ji>\3 1 

IjSij 

JJU 



Pm\sm Voice. 

JOrferitf, 

✓ W I ' I 

1 I I 


uii 


AorkL 

^ <^9 






I^IJ 

Jy 

0 

cJsi 

/■ o 

9 O 

Jliu“ 

f ^9 

JiS.. 

^ ## 

/ 

JUi- 


1 
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CONJUGATION OF THE CONCAVE u? FA. 

Active Voice. 


PreterUe. 


PLtJEAL. 

DUAL. 

] SINOULAB. 

FEM. MA8C» 

FEW. MA'^C 

FE«, 

MA«iC. 

✓ o ^ y 

IJjLj 

C X X 

c-^L» 

X X 


X /o 

Uj^ 

m 

o 

Cl-^ 

X G 

xO 


p o 

Cl^ 


Awht. 



>>' 0 ^ ^ 



Jlf^* 

X Ci ✓ X 


X X 

P X 

^ X 


f 3 






X c / 


' 

G . 

UiT? W” 

1/**^ 

1 

1 


Participle, 



t5' X x‘ 

XX X XX 

■*^X 

4? X 


Infinii m — 

- 



Passive Voice. 


X G / 

Preterite. 







■fii / t-Ji.O 

X /G 

G 

X G 

cjI;^ fjP 



C^j*^ 

xG 


^ G 


^jrP 



X* / 

X X X X 

UmJ 

/ X / 

# X 

XGXJ? X 

^^SjCa 

•- X 

X P 

j\*A 

^ X / 

^ X X X 1* X 1 

Fortieth* 

XX ’ X» X* X t 

# x:8 

IjSx X 

ff X ( 

*» 



jt^ ! 


PEneow. 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 


3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 
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General Remarks on the Concave Verbs. 

163. In the active voice, if the penult vowel of the 
pieterite is fatJM^ it is changed in the aorist into damma be- 
fore quiescent j , and to kasra before quiescent ^ . If the 
penult is kasra, it becomes in the SLOxist fatJia; and if damma, 
it remains so j thi’owing back the vowel to the first radical 
in place of jasm ; if that vowel happens to be fatha, the j 
and are changed to U In the feminine plural the letters 
^ and are dropped on account of the subsequent jazm j 
and, when the last radical is it coalesces, by tasJidld, with 
the servile in the 3rd person feminine plural of the pre- 
terite, the -ard and 2nd plural feminine of the aorist, and 
the feminine plural of the imperative. The and are 
likewise thrown out every whore, if an ajwcope takes place ; 

^^ho says not” (for Jyo S ) ; “ she walks not;” 

cJsr jJ “we fear not,” etc.; the last radical, as may bo 
observed, being then always jazmaled. The imperative has 
no alif of union, because the fii’st radical bears a vowel, as 
in Ji and ^ ; and alif of union can only come before a letter 
bearing 

a. The concave radical letters are also dropped in the singular 
masculine and plural feminine of the imperative ; the servile initial alif 
being also omitted in every person (see paradigms, pp. 126 and 127). 
But they return when the ])aragogical ^ takes place ; as “ say 
thou ; ” yj*- “ go thou ; ” JpU. “ fear thou.” 

b. The radical alif in the participle, following the characteristioal 
inert alif, ought to have a vowel, as two inert letters cannot meet, but 
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hmza or movable alif ia substituted fbr it, wliicli (by § ISO, etc.) 
is changed to 5; thus, JSli for Jlli, and that for ■ so ylw for 
j\C, and that again fory u. 

c. Verbs having j for their second radical, take damma in the 
aorist, when the preterite is either of the form J*i or J*j ; as Jji) 
the aorist of JU‘, which is for Jy ; and Jjk> aorist of JlL, 
which is for JjIj ; but if the second radical have kasm for its vowel 
in the preterite, the aorist takes faiha, as i-jUr for uls^, 
aorist of clilX , which is for Verbs having ^ for their 

second radical, generally take tmra in the aorist, because they 
are of the form Jxi, aorist J*«; as aorist ofJUs, which is 
for There are some, however, of the form J*j, aorist J*ii; 
these take fatjia in the aorist, as for aorist of 

which is for uS«a . 

164. In. fhe preterit© the vowel jSm'a, 0f iie 

middle radical, is thrown hack to the first, whose own vowel 
is then lost ; thus, 0-S is for for_pj^. The 1st 

and 2nd persons of the concave arc the same in the pas- 
sive as the active, and are only to be distinguished by the 
sense of the passage. 

a. In the aorist passive, ihe/at^a of the middle radical 
upon the first, j and are ehanged to 1 hiert Ml), 

andJUiJ being for andjjw^. There Is no difit^ce in Ae 
preterite and aorist of the'paasive voice, betwete Verite^rose second 
radieJd is j , or those havittg i/ fbt ffi# same. 

h. In the pwive fie second radical being 


ir 
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removed to the first, the original j is thrown oiit; tlms, l}^ f<jr 
: but ill concave 4^ damma is also changed to hasra ^ ; as j..uuvi 
In approved authors, however, parliciilarly among the 
poets, many of these participles are regularly formed, as 
guarded;’^ bnt especially those of concave o”, as sewn 

together ; ” “ measured/’ etc. 

165. CoacaTG verbs wboso lust radical is cj, iucorporatts 
tlio same by tasMid, witb the cd forming the socoiid persons 
of tlio preterite, and tbo first person singnlar of iho mna 
tense ; thus, from cjU “ho is dead,” or ‘‘mated” (in cIkjhs), 
comos in the fii-st person singular and in the H(Kjoiid p(u’- 
sons In concavo verbs whose last radical 

is a similar rule ohtains, whenever this being jazmahul, 
is followed hy forming the person. Tlnxs from (far 
1 ^^) “ ho carefully preserved,” is made in ilie third pcirson 
idural feminine of the preterite, and ,in the sxjcond pxsrson 
plural feminine of the imperative in the first person 
plural of the preterite lii; and in the third person idiuiil 
fominino of the aorist Those observations tHpially apply 

to tbo derivative verbs, and are of importances in finding (Im 
root by those who are reading Arabic worlcs written without 
vowel-points or orthographical signs. 

Derivative Formations frmn Concave Roots* 

150. Wo have already observed that amongst derivalivew 
from concave roots, the third, sixth, seventh, and nintli only 
are irregular. In those derivatives no difference exists be- 
tween those whoso second radical is , and those whore it is 
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(_? . It will therefore quite suffice to give as a paradigm of 
these forms, the first word of each tense, as in the following 
paradigms : — 

Active Voice, 


INFINITIVE, 

PA-llTICrPLE, 

IMPEKA.TIVE. 

AOBIST. 

PEETEBITE, 


.!> ? 

l)'S^ 

o i 

Jj' 

? ? 


I\Ci 

it p 

o S 

9 9 

jU) 


9 

L. ..*0 

9 x-O/* 




Jiul 

h 

Jl«J 

jtoi 

x" o 

& ttij P 

Oy-o 







jLj|) 


S ttltf 


i 9 


sust 

JlxiU 


Jlii> 

ja 

> u 



9 /• 

... [ 



jiJ 


jH) 


^ ^ 9 

O 

9 /'C ✓ 






JUii-l) 


it ttO 9 

o ✓o 

9 




J^l 




I’OBMATIOir. 


III. 


VI. 


VII. 


IX. 


a. The learner will perceive that in the above formations the con- 
caves in j and are conjugated alike ; and that the active participles 
of the 8th and 7th formationB are exactly the same with the passives, 
the difference in sense being only discoverable from the tenor of the 
subject. In the infinitives of the 3rd and^th formations, j and 
throwing th^ /ati^a back upon the preceding letter, which otherwise 
would he ja^mated, axe ohMiged to alif-iaeit; and the servile final 
atif (employed in forming the infinitives of the regular verbs 
and is dropped, J being substituted in its room, and 

being for ^\y\^ and The middle radicals of the in- 

finitives of the 6 th and 7 th formations, as may be observed in the 
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paradigms, are regularly movable (i.e. have vowels) ; the concave _j 
however being changed to . 

Passive Voice. 


PART. 

AORIST 

PRET. 

PART. 

AORIST. 

PRET. 

FORMATION, 

S y P 

? y 9 

s. 


P yp 


III. 

S y 

9 y <..,y 

y ci 

S9 9 

JUu< 

9 yU9 

Jlihj 

o1 ; 

Jv^' 

VI. 

^ y 9 

9 y^ 9 

IwUmj) 

y 0.1 

i yt^ 9 
ilium'll 

9 yf^ 9 

J^. 

Ol 

YIL 

iS 0 

9 yy ^ 

jUaCUuJ 

y 9*..'9 

G yy^ 9 
^bC-ujuii 

9 yy 9 

z.- 9Ui 

IX. 


The other dorivatiyo formations are inflected regularly ; thus, 


INFINITIVE. 1 

ip Uy 

Sjj£) 

PARTICIPLE. 

G^yp 

IMPERATIVE. 

c« v^y 

Jp 

AORIST, 

9 ^yp 

PRETERITE. 

yiSiy 

Jp| 

pyy yp 

S y 9 

y ' 

O y 

Jj^" 

y 

9 yp 

dih 

J>" ) 

■P K)y 

S^y 9 

O^y \ 

9».y 9 

y^y 

s 


’^'y 



\ jry ] 

pyy yt. 9 

S y 9 

^^Luuu* 

^ y 

9 y 9 

y^i 

%) 


■(Sxc- 

Also Jjjb', Jjlai’, 


I'OEMATXON* 

1. 

11. 

1. 

11 . 


157. Some verbs of this species however in the primitive 
form are conjugated regularly ; thus,5^ “he was one-cyod;” 
Aor. Jpi ; Imp. Part.jj'^; so also “ho hunted;” 
Aor. Imp. Ipl; Part. odU. In the derivative forma- 
tions the 3rd, Cth, 7th, and 8th are JfJcl, , JjiCi , 

and A-kflj, oAoiull respectively. A few verbs 

though imperfect in the primitive form are sometimes regular, 
sometimes irregular in the third formation; as “ho 
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rested,” -wMch has j\ and ; so “ it (the sky) vas 
clondy,” -whieh has *lc\ and *1®'* The concave ^ in the 9th 

' ^ y b y yb 

formation is likewise often perfect ; as and 

“he heard,” “ho answered,” and ,“he 

approved,” etc. 


a. The other derivatives are regular; it is to he observed, how- 
ever, that in the passive voices of the second formation jili and 
of the fifth, 3^115 of concave verbs, whose second radical is j, that 
the alif characteristic of these forms, and which is changed into j 
on account of the damma preceding, does not unite by tasMld with 
the radical j that follows it, thus from (for 1 *^) “he Stood,” we 
have and not If the second radical is the j and the 
must be kept distinct; thus from ^ (for “he sold,” we 
have in the second formation active which in the passive voice 
makes 

y 

The Bulstmtive Verb—'^. 


158. "Wo hero subjoin the Substantive Yerb ^ (for ^f) 
“ho was;” it is conjugated as JU' (for 3/) “1^® said,” 
already described, with this difference only, that the last 
radical coalesces by tashdU with servile, in those persons 
whore that letter forms the final, characteristic agreeably 

to § 97, u. 


a. This verb, unless to avoid an ambiguity, is seldom used in the 
present tense, being then, as in the Latin, for the most part under- 
stood; as W e^o (mm) ^,ventas et uta, 

“ I (am) the way, and the truth, and the life.” The use and applica- 
tion of this verb will bo further explained in the Syntax. 
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PLURAL. 

FJiM. MASC. 

vJ» f’Oj? 0/0(^ 

• 23 )? 

*53 ^ ? 9 ^ 

<^. wy/i 

^ ^ 9 P ^ 

p p^ 

(iU^ 

■ 5 * ^ 

i:/ V/ 

cljUSlf 


■03 ✓ P ' y 9 ^9 


Active Voice. 

Freterite, 

bual. singular. 

TEM. JCASC FEM, MASC PEttSON. 

Gir JLiG" 'J^ 3 

■^P^P ' OP y" OP 


Aorist. 

'' P-^ /' 9.^ 9 9^ 9 9y 

u^- 

'' ^ Py- P 9.^ 

w^yj' u^yj’ 


Irnperativem 

^ 9 

b/ _ 

Farticlph, 


o p 

/♦yS" 2 


P^ P P/- 



1 ^ 

1 

1 

^ O-.- 

InfiniUm — b ^ 

» 


Passive Voice. 


Freterite. 



M is 

O X 


✓ po 

y 

o 

o 

»>• 

m 

Aomt 

p 0 

./> y P ^ .0^ p 

^bUj ^blL 

P .^P 

P ✓P 

c.y'. 

✓ ^p 

i^blsb 

✓■ 0»9 

P 0^9 

Fmticiph^ 

1 P y* ^ 1 

p --i 

*T9 9 

V P ^ 1 
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Of lln: Difectii’Q Verb — 

159. Tbi« cliiKS of imperfect verbs has ^ or for the 
last radic'ul letter j us Jji “he assaulted;” “he threw^.” 

They ur(‘ also called ,S or “possessed of four letters,” 
heeuuse they luivo four hitters in the 1st person singular of 
the pretfTite; as wherein they differ from the concave 
Viubs which have only three in the same person. The last 
radical undergoes changes resembling those to which the 
sewrtid rudieul is subject in concave verbs ; sometimes it is 
(bunged into another letter, soiflotimos it disappear altogether, 
and Kometimes its vowel passes to the preceding letter. The 
chief unomalitiH <rf these verbs arc founded on the rules of 
purmufation, as will be seen in tbo following paradigms:— 
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The Defective ^—Active Voice. 


Preterite. 


f Lt’U,lTi. 

iiM. 'vn-ir. 


mi Mu 

riM. ^TA.f5C. 






BINGTJLAE. 

masc. person. 

8 

4r''r^^ 2 

P Oxx 


✓ Ur 


Aerid, 

r u > <.x 

wVv uiWy. 

! Ox 

Ur 





0 it ,> 

.. < 

r Ur 


Or 


e’>V 

giVV 


iff/ 

r it.1 

Ur 

V 

f »-» 1 

Imperntim* 

1 i ’'t 1 

01 

1 ^ 

i 

0 

er-vl 

^rj\ 

WH 1 1 

.... X 1 



*t r 


Partieiph, 

1 ^ r rit 

*»r X 

r 


! ■ 


1 

rj^ 




}» 



Idfl, Til tlifi pn'tcrUd tlui radical ^ is changed to inert \. 
untl is put ilti* l^y, the final ^ remaining quiescent, 
l5ofh ; and with their Yowcls arc dropped entirely in the 
JSrd pm’scii feminine singular and dual, and in the masculiae 
plural ; thus, is substituted for izjj ^ : and for 
etc. Tn the Srd person plural masculine, the last 
radical with its vowad disappear, and and \'^j are con- 
tmetions for and according to the rule of permuta- 
tion. “Whon the middle rjulical has dumma, j is not changed, 
but when it has imm, y becomes t/J as “he consented,” 
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'-Pyfjy •A.gain in 

the 3rd person feminine singular and dual the radical letter 
remains; thus, from^ “ho was generous,” we have 
and so and The plurals masculiue are 


and !P> 

161. In the aorist the last radical throwing away ^amma 
remains silent. If the penult of the preterite has fatha^ it 
hero (as in the concaves) becomes damma, with quiescent j , 
and kasra with quiescent unless the middle radical is 
a guttural letter, when fatM inUhat ease remains, as in the 
perfect verbs; thus, “he pastured” or “fed,” if 
^mrm is the penult vowel of the preterite, it remains regular, 
as “ he travels by night but if hasra, it is changed to 
fatM, as “he will approve;” where substituted for 
j is quiescent, and is inflected as follows 




8IJ7GTOAXU 

FBM» 

MA»0. 

mu* hfAso* 

mu* MA&O* 

(i«^. 


C:,'' 

- 


** O O*" 




tisri/ 






/-OS 





a. In the plural masc, and in the 2nd pers. ifem. an^, a cpntraoibh 
is made of the j and whto the |pentdt erf 'ffie adK%t 
which removes all distehetion 
plural; as and 

singular and plural, wheat ^flies'' to he the 
penult vowels, as 

162, WTier© ffi® last radical 
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is dropped, and is n^gulorly lliiwn away, except m the 
ftjtniuuie plural, as 


TLUIlAt. 


btrAL. 


flIXabLAii, 

■S 

rai. 

MAhC. 1 

1 i’lM. 

MASt*. 1 

rvM, 

MAHC. 




1 

! 

y* 







t) 

ru ' 

- 




u:j^' 


i 

jJ:>\ 

>* 


And BO with reHp((ct to p uiid Jiy. ; Rometimos, how- 
ever-, though raredy, tlu'se final letters remain. When the 
antillu'His puHhdes (§ lOft) go hefowi, these radicals take 
regularly //.///«; as 1), etc., tmlosa the penult 

has futhtt (whitn th(^ forhids it), as '^js, idc. ^ is also 
silent som(itimes aftc‘r (lammi^ hut eehlom. 

IGil. The iuipiindivt,', as iu (he rc'gulars, is formed from 
tlm aerisi Jassitrated, prefixing the churacteristio uUf) but 
%vh<‘n th<‘ purugffgicul nun tak(is place, the last rsulical, which 
WiiH ilroppcd in the singular ninscuiiue aorist, returns, as 

singular fcjuinino and plural 
masculini! a coniraclion ocitiurs similar to that in tlio aorist. 

Ifid. In tlie singtilar masculine of the participle, j final 
after kn$m is ehangtid to ^ being put for jj\I ; and 
as final after /mmi cannot tsiko dmtmi it rejects it, and 
throwing the nwnution on the preceding letter, is dropped; 
!W jU f(jr : hut if iho nunation is romoTcd hy the article, 
^ then ttdunis; as i^jUl for The same rule holds 

111 tlic) (Meatiw t/; m for ^\J\ for 
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^ final after kasra refuses another kasra, jli and are 
used also in the genitiYe for ^j,\l and ^\J. Tie accusatiYe 
is, howeYor, regular ; as CjU and ClJ. In LjU and tL\j 
the rejected ^ returns, as not being final ; and makes'a 
contraction, as in the aorist. The infinitm is always regular. 

165. The passive voice follows the active on the same 
principle as in those verbs which we have already exemplified, 
regard being always had to the rules of permutation. 


Defective 


JPretmU. 


Defective j . 


SINOXTLAB. 

FEM. 

O z' p 


SINOTTLAR. 

FEltf. 

O Z- F 


MilSO. 







^ 9 

9 

> X 



etc. 


/ 9 

z' U9 

1 

9 9 

Aorist. 

^0 9 

z'OF 





z- z'tzF 


z* C/z'OF 

Z'O/ 



etc, 


i 7 tSJ V z' 

etc. 


PmrUcipU. 

* ^^y-SSFoz- 

1 etc, 



FEBSON. 

8 

S 

1 

8 

S 

1 


a. is used instead of la ike ac^t i^'dfemged 

to quiescwt, like aad (tj! %e rulef ateendylaid down) 
is put for stands by contraofion fer ,* and for 

by the same foresaid rqlea., ; 

166, ’W* jttow fidibjoia a of a defectivo verb 

whose middle radical bM ^asr(tf such as (for 
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PEM. MASC. 

Vj 

■viJ F (j? y 

^ y 

yOy't/>' yijyOy 

y O y t^y y \j y (^y 

y (^y 

y o y oy <^y ^y 


Active Voice. 

Preterite. 

DUAL. SINGULAK. 

FEM. MASC, FEM. MASC. 

yy y y U y y y y 

yp y ^ ^ y 

P y 

AorisL 

.^y Oy yy^y y Uy yt^y 

L5^* l5^. 




Acrid AntitheUc. 

^ y t^y yyt^y i 


y ujE 

(jy y oy 







X O X Ox 

Ox ox 

X XOX 

XOX 

XOX 




Lsi/ 



yOyoy ■C5 py 


yoy Oy ijy oy 

uy oy ^y uy 

liW^’ 

y ex' 

lAJ 

« ✓Oxox py ex 

uy^J. 

M yOy Ox P y ox 

Vii XX Ox 

X O X O 0 !X o 

^j\ ^y^j\ 


‘^Wl/ wr’l; 


Acrist Apocopate, 

X X Ox X X ox I X Ox X ox 

l-J,AI^-J 


O X Ox X Ox 

L 5 ^' utP' 

X o:£ n 


•Aorist Fmragogic, 

w y y ^y «. y y i^y yy^y ^xxOx 

cT'iri 




Imperative, 


Participle, 

•fh i^Wb 1 

<!# X 

Infinitive — ^ • 


^ XX oS 




J;;Wb 
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I(i7. 'Die derivative fonnations have likowiso the same 
affinity te their primitivija, observing only, that the wMch, 
in thi‘ preterite of the defective ^ is substituted for j, re- 
mains in the first and second persons, forming a diphthong 
with m finite othamys, as in 

the primitive, where ^ returns. 
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Of Verbs Doubly Imiwr/cci. 

1(!H, Buell rorlw uh 1iuv<‘ nuy fwo of the iiijinn IcfhTu 
or ij; for thoir r.tdioiils, aro said io be tlnubly imperfecf. 
TIu‘y folltnv tlio uiodo of Iho t^implo imiHTlbff, ofeitnlin^- 
to till' posifi(tii nf (iioHt* radical.'!, and an* divided info two 
oliiHisc.'i. The tir-st (‘las.s foinprclu'iid.'f the huiuzidod ainl itierf, 
of wMok tlioro am four .subdi\'isioiif4 : 

1. The first radical hamzafod, the. sccoud inert ; as wT 

'I 

(lor wid) “ho ndurnod,’’ wbich is coiiJuKatcd with a re- 
gard to tfa* Vowels of tho fir.Hf radical (ln'n* roju’cHcnfcd 

» I 

by Mtubbt) like yi and with reapeef to tin- second, like 
JU; iw 

i«FWiTlirr.* intriijtiir. 

If t , m. 

w^l wal 

2. The last mdioul huiiwated, (he second iin‘rt, as ‘L (for 
*jU) “he Hummed;” and 'U- (for U>) “ he eaiin*,” of which 

I 

tho fonntir partukos of the inflectionH of Jl» and ly» ; thfi 

H 

otlior of JC and tk* ; tliuH, 


wfisiiwm 




i if 


^u 

lltFlCi 




3* Tlia fiffil 

thn lawl iiiort ; 

JW ,,J\ ** 

he mine,” 

i 'i 

infliictod like j\ and 

; thuH, 


* 





i«pn5| 

ki cwl 

i/'i 

J 



ur Tin; i«>nii,Y nm'KiiFWT vkuh. 
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i. Tin' Jiiiiliilu tho Iswt inort; os “ho re- 

■* 

fired,” nliifli folhnvH JL. and \ flni», 

iwiiiinrO' AimtuT. 

' I’ 

% 

1 “ lie miw ” shouid bn regularly conjugatod ; but, 

on uecniiiit of it« fr(?quent occtirenco, tlm hamzatcd alif is 
dropped, and its vowel thrown upon the prucoding letter, as 
ofh'n as tho j is jmmaied. In tho primitivo form, therefore, 
tlie Aorist and Imperative are inflected m follow : 

Aciivs Vm6. 

Ammt. 

fU’tiAi** mio*. 

rm. mikw, rm, 

i:3iji 

idJ u>l/ 

(*»#» 

ijjf 

te tjp> wMeh however, when tho verso requires, 

are sometimes found in tho poets. 



<U /> 

U0 ^ \ 


^}J 1 1 

•4j 

HjOSj 1 

g 

or with tho paragogteal ««», 


1 * " 




1 

idJ 1 

2 


It is firoquoatly also formed ri^arly, as etc. 




IM 


OK THK IKSXIBLY lOTEKPECT YEItB. 


In the ;inl of tl>is vorl) ig everywhere thrown 

(mi ; m 


mmantvi: 

Wi! or or L 

^4r “A 


PAIIT. 

P 

IMPBIt. 

% 

A.OEIST. 

SKET. 

r* 

j} 

P 



//. Tho other verbs of this species i»ay also throw away in 
the 4th Ibnautiou, in the niannor of making cither J\f\ 

with the paragogieal is 

c. ’^\'hen ^ is not Jazma/M it is conjugated regularly, retaining 
as in <!i.! j^nderito , in the participle ilj, in the infinitive 
anil ul.-o in the participle ]»usBive it is although j takes 


171). The Hocond cdaHH of tlui Botihlo Imporfccts, which are 
called Til vol utes, coinpriMt? sueh sw have two of the letters^ and ^ 
for radieulH, utid are <tf two h:ind«, tho Stiparate and the Conjunct. 
The Hepura«(s arcj flaw*! which have ^ or for tho first and last 
radicalH ; an “h«i guarded” or “took care;” “he 
had it worn lund'” (sptfaking of a horao): tho first being in- 
fUictidl lik(! JwTj and ^y, tlin other as and 



iMPtilUfiva 

1 

Amum 

PEITIEITB, 


a or^ 




^ itf 




ti 




T!m Iinpottitive j in tlu> (dlie.r i>oraoii8 rosumos as 
^ ys5 

and in the singwlar nmseuliuo with tho paragogieal nm it 
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171. The lavolute Conjunct has the middle and final radi- 
cals _j or as “he roasted;” “he was strong 

or powerful;” liyed;” which, with regard to the 

middle radical, are conjugated perfectly; and in the final 
imperfectly ; following the mode of and the other 
two that of ; as 


INFINITIVE. 

1 PAKTtCIPLE. 

IHFEEATIVE. 

AOEIST. 



0 

0 


jLSj 

^ 1 

h 



>■ 






‘rfjh 



Z' 0 







PBETEEITE. 

* 

✓ 


a. The Infinitiye is put for , and for stands 

here for jjj , the last j being changed to ^5 , avoiding thereby having 
the penult and last radicals the same, and becoming a surd or doubled 
verb; whilst, on the contrary, converting _j final to 1^, makes both 
radicals similar, and is frequently contracted by tasked ; as or 
and, in the Aorist, Ucst or Instead of the participle 

the adjective is most generally used. The radical j in the 
infinitive, throwing away its vowel, is changed to quiescent alif, ac- 
cording to the rules respecting j and 


b. In the same manner are conjugated the Derivative verbs ; only 
rejects sometimes the first ij in the 9 th formation, throwing 
its vowel back upon the preceding letter ; as. 


INErNIXIYE. 




^ * 






PAEXIOIFEB. 

IMPIBATIVE. 

AOUIST. 

0 y u ^ 

. 0 y 

0 ."t. ✓ 

^^ssw» 



✓ 0 







PEETEEIXE. 






19 
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Of Ferds Triply Imperfect. 

172. A very few verbs are Triply Imperfect, and are 
divided into two classes. Class first consists of such as have 
Jiamm for the first radical, and the other twoj and ; as 
‘‘he betook himself to some place,” etc., or the middle 
Jiammted and the first and last j and as “ he promised ; ” 

the first of which is inflected like and , the other as 
and 'fCi] as. 


INPINITIVE. 

■if’ s- 

PAETICIPLE. 

IMPERATIVE. 

0 

AORIST. 


i 

/I 

i-fjh 

-if-Uy 


or \ 


V.!j 


‘ 


PRETEEITB, 


There is no verb having all the radicals, or even the two 
first, consisting of j and 


Of the Negative Verb. 


173. The negative Defective Verb though conjugated 
only in the preterite, is quite unlimited in point of time, 
signifying “it is not,” “ it was not,” or “it will not be,” etc. 
It is apparently formed of the particle i “ not,” and Jjf “ is” 
or “ exists and is inflected as follows : 


PIUBAL. 


ri,M. 

0 

MARC. 

pey 


1 

■tS PC 

CPC 




Cj 



"'DtTAIi. 


SINGXJEAB. 


PEIH. 


MA80. 

FEM. 

MASC, 

PERSON 

^ Cy 

IiIaUiiJ 


Cj 

^ y Cy 


3 


yp C 

y 


c 

y C 

S 




p 0 

i 


a. Sometimes cjU is employed instead of ^Ju2 , hut without any 
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inflection. Most Arabian grammarians consider cblJ as merely tbe 
negative particle ^ augmented by the letter iZJ. 

Verbs of Praise and Censure. 

174. These verbs, wMeh the Arabian grammarians de- 

nominate (•■dllj ^Vorbs of praise and censure,” 

admit only of very limited inflection. They are some- 
times pronounced and p6 “it is good,” and JJu “it 

is bad.” They may be regarded as a species of interjections 
with something of a verbal inflection. They receive also a 
feminine termination ; as , JLLXi , when applied to 

feminine nouns. They arc sometimes, but very rarely, writ- 
ten UUi in the dual; and in the plural. The word 
may be looked upon as a verb of this kind ; it is compounded 
of tLX and \S, and signifies “ that is excellent,” or “worthy 
of love.” To these three verbs may also be added *'C, “ it is 
bad;” and for “it is beautiful;” but these last, 
under other acceptations, are regularly conjugated. 

Of Verba of Admiration, or Surprise. 

175. Those are called I “verbs of admiration.” 

Like the preceding, they are rathe'r a kind of inteijeorional 
formulse than a particular species of verb. They are ^ployed 
in two ways ; the first u , the form of the third person 
singular masculine of the preterite of the third derivative forma- 
tion, preceded by the particle C, and followed by an'accusative 
case. The second mode is to employ the second person 
singular masculine of the imperative of the third formation 
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O t-jt 

Jjil, followed by the object admired having the preposition 
<_j prefixed; as loJj U or “how excellent is 

Zaid!” or “Zaid is very excellent.” This subject will be 
more fully examined in the Syntax. 

176. As an appropriate Appendix to our two Sections on 
the Verb, we here subjoin a series of useful tables which wo 
recommend to the student’s carefol and frequent perusal till 
he has committed them all to memory. Table I., page 149, 
exhibits at one view the Preterite Active of the eleven species of 
Verbs, which we have already explained § 90 to § 107. The 
upper line (Fo. l) shews the Regular Verb No. 2 shows 
the inflection of a Surd Verb. Fos. 3, 4 and 5 exhibit the 
three species of Hamzated Verbs. Fos. G and 7 exhibit 
the Simile Verbs. Fos. 8 and 9, the Concave Verbs. Lastly, 
Fos. 10 and 11 are examples of the Defective or Irregular 
Verbs. In like manner Table II. exhibits the Aorist Active 
of each of the foregoing species of Verbs in the same order. 
Table III., the Imperative, the Participle Active, the Infim- 
tivc, and the Participle Passive, which is inserted here ho- 
eause there is more room than we could have in cither of the 
next two tables which exhibit the Preterite and Aorist Pas- 
sive on the same plan as Tables I. and II. respectively. It lias 
not been deemed necessary to insert in the Tables those verbs 
which are called the Doubly and Triply Imperfect, described 
from § 168 to § 172, inclusive; as they are not very 
numerous, and their inflection is more irregular than that 
of the others. 




AORIST AOTIYE 
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01' THE AORIST ACllVE. 
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OP THE PRETERITE PASSIVE, 







T!mi F&rsm 
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SECTION V. 

P* p y O'' 'JO 

Of the Indcclinicible Fur tides — (pteal of 

177. Arabian grammarians tIo.signat(i tliosc parts of spoooh 
wMcIi wc call Prcipositions, Adverbs, ConjniKitiojis, and 
Intcijoetioiis, under the general appellation of I’arlieh-s, as 
wo stated, § 44. In treating of those wo shall eomnn'iicc! 
with the Proposition, thus far differing from tins arrangc'imiiit. 
usually observed in Eui-opcan grammars. The Pre]iosilions, 
Adverbs, and Conjunctions are (lach divided into two (‘.lasses, 
the Insc^parablo and tluj S<!i)arablo ; the first b<.*ing always 
directly prefixed, and the other, though not joined, in- 
variably preceding lh(! word which tlu^y gov<‘m. Cm' or 
other of them may occur in (ivory line, and ar<' of much 
consoquonco to a proper understanding of the language ; the 
Inseparable Propositions, Adverbs, and Conjunctions together 
with the servile letters', are very apt to porjdox the beginner 
in various ways; but more efqiocially by fatiguing his 
patience' in turning over, to no purpose, the leaves of a 
dictionary, for vocables winch ho can nev(jr find, till In; has 
learned to analyse and separato those letters or par|iclos 
from the words to which they arc prefixed. It will be, 
requisite for Mm, therefore, to jiay very groat atfemtion to 
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the ohseryalions upon thorn, which wo aro about to offer, 
XU order that they may make a necessary impression on the 
memory. 

a. Most of tlic Particles, as we shall immediately see, are either 
substantives, adjectives, or verbs slightly modified; hence it often 
happens that the same word may belong to more than one of the sub- 
divisions of particles ; just as in Latin the word ante is either a 
preposition or an adverb, according to its apidicalion. 

Of Preponlions — jJ\ 

178. Of thcHO, live aro insoparubic, viz., tl>, cf, J, 
andj, all of which govern the genitive case of the noun to 
which they arc prefixed. The PrepoHition t._> lias Icasra for 

its vowel, and signifies gonerully “in,’’ as xsr^V, “in the 
mosque;” aiJl God aided you (when you were) 

in Badr.” It also denotes “ with,” “ along with,” or “ to- 
gether with;” as uLKI “late broad with dates;” 

so, “I wrote with a pen.” When subjoined to 

I? ✓ 

verbs of “coming” and “going,” it denotes “along with,” 
and then the phrase convoys the signification of “bringing,” 
or of “ taking' away ; ” as b “ he cam© w^ih the 
book,” M. “h© brought the book;” he vent 

away With the l%h'^” m. “he took away the light.” It 
sometimes denotes ^‘oompeusation” or “retribution,” equiva- 
lent to our words “f«,” “on aownat of;” as follows: 

0y(^,ma ? 0^0^ ^ L’dS ^ f V '&I 

^ ' i b “ itfe for life, and an eye for an 
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<'}'*')' A-L-t (JLSlaS 431 ”iway God destroy thee 

on uneoimt of thy relapse from^Mum!" It is sometimes 
a parti(flt'. of sweariTi,a: ; as ^4^ ‘‘they swear by God.” 

n is oficit put. before thfs predicate of a migatiye, and be- 
eomrs a spenes of expletive; as Jilij .41 U “God does not 
iiegleef Htenilly, “(>(»(! is not in tu'gleeting;” iXJj 
“ I do not know.” After UJ “lo!” “behold!” iS k pre- 
fixed to the. name indicating the object of attention; as 
jer j 'ij “behol.l a man !” l.asfly, it is used idiomatically 
along with mmiy verbs; as “he perceived the 

thing;” Sjjj.* 

sh'(‘ping.” 


“ 1 passiid near a man (who was) 


I7h. The I’wpo.sitioiiH cb and j are emjdoyed chiefly in 
a few phni.ses to express MW'earing; as alllj “by God!” 
•uwX.'l “by the lamd of tJu! ICidbu!” In like manner 
tlie particle , is ejuployed, (when it is a preposition), as 4jTj 
“by !” We may ohsc'rve, lucwever, that ^ is generally 
iweil as a eoujuiifftion denoting “and.” It sometimes signifies 
“w'ilh,” or “altjng with,” indicating a simultaneous event 

m 

or netioii, arid iti that ciise it goveruM the accusative; as 
f j fU3i the water is oven with the bank;” 

' ’ ^ If ** 

1 y \ *h>. the Amir came with the army.” 

* 

Wil. 1*he FrepoBifi(«i cl denotes “resemblance,” cor- 
responding to mir wftrds “ like,” or “ as,” and governs the 
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genitive; as “like a man.” It is prefixed also to 

the isolated pronotuis; thuSj blS' like me;’^ ^‘lite 

thee ; ” “ like Mm but it is very rarely used mtb the 

afiixed, tliougb De Saey quotes a few instances ; as “ like 
me,” etc. Tbe word composed of els' and of tke demonstra- 
tivo y , is considered as a noun, and if governed by a pre- 
ceding word, the antecedent loses the nunation, as in the 
following example: ^ \i>^ ^ ^ “ in such a month 

of such a year.” Of this particle, and the relative pro- 
norm U, is formed the word Ul, signifying “in the same 
manner as.” 

a. I consider df, •which is generally called an adverb, to be as 
genuine a preposition as either t_j or J. My reasons are— 1st, 

X X 

that it uniformly governs the genitive case like the two last particles ; 
2nd, that it is xkrtually a preposition in English, as in the phrases 
“like me,” “like him,” etc., where “like” governs the objective 
case, the same as any other preposition; 3rd, it is viewed as a 
preposition by Be Saoy (Grammaire Axabe, p. 468). Lastly, it is 
invariahly it ^^sitiom governing the dative or ablative case in 
the Gaelic language, whether Highland or Irish. Stewart in his 
Gaelic Grammar, Edinburgh, 1812, p. 126, gives most, “ like,” as 
a preposition. So does O’Donovan in Ms Irish Grammar^ 
p. 285. 

181. The Preposition J, with the denotw 

“to,” the sign of the dative case as 4 ^ & jmaster,” 

aU “praise be to God.” affixed pronoum 

it bears tbe wwdfst^; as ^ thee;” U3 “to ns,’ 
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etc., with the exception of the affixed pronoun of the first 
person singular; as “to me.” It also signifies “for,” 
“because,” “on account of;” 

grief was increased on account of what had happened to his 
two eyes.” It sometimes expresses swearing with a mixture 

"Si 

of surprise; as <d! “by Grod!” As a conjunction, when 
prefixed to a verb, it sometimes means “ in order that,” or 

y y yy(.j 

“to the end that;” as IL-I “he sought something 
that he might eat it.” When prefixed to the aorist it forms 
an imperative in the 1st and 3rd persons ; as “ let us 
assist;” “let him be assisted.” It is elegantly pre- 

fixed with fatlia^ by way of pleonasm, before that part of 
the sentence which grammarians call the Predicate (or that 
which is affirmed of any person or thing), especially when 
is placed before the subject (or the person or thing of 
wMch somewhat is aifirmedj; as yjJil A for 

Alexander (is) powerful,” or “ the powerful.” When pre- 
fixed with fatha it gives to the Preterite the sense of the 
Optative, as more fuUy explained in the Syntax. Sometimes 
it is used idiomatically as a species of inteqection expressive 
of “a cry for assistance;” as “ help, 0 Zaid !” When 
the particle 3 > 'with a fafha^ comes before the article, the 
latter loses its alif\ as CSij ajl j ‘‘verily that is 

the truth coming from thy Lord.” Here j;.s^ is for 
In conditional prepositions it answers to the antecedent ^ 

Oy y 9*jtyLt'%y Oy 

“if;” or!!!^ “if not;” as ^ “if fiioti eomest 
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to me, I will cortamly honour thee,” or more correctly, “hadst 
thou come to me, I would certainly hawe honoured thee.” 

182. It is, I think, inaccurately asserted in most Arabic 
Grammars that ^ and ^ are also inseparable prepositions; 
whereas they are so only in appearance. They are merely 
the initial letters of the particles and ^ denoting 
“from,” “out of,” etc.; but then the second letter of the 
particle generally follows, changed by the rules of euphony 
into ^ (see § 19); as lie “from that which,” for U so 

for ^ In hke manner “out of that which,” 

is for U ; and I think it would puzzle the grammarians 
to persuade us, that in this last instance, * is the prefix, 
and U the word to which it is prefixed, which would in- 
volve us in a serious absurdity. In some very rare instances, 
however, * is really employed instead of ^ when followed 
by the article ; as from the two tribes,” instead 

of • 

183. The Separable Prepositions of the Arabic language 

are not very numerous. Like the Inseparable they all govern 
the genitive case. Wc here give them in their alphabetical 
order. , 

184. The preposition indicates the.. tetBOifiils of an 

action, “to,” “until;” as M oauke to the 

city;’’ ijiil tlie present It also denotes 

“accession” or “addition;” as \jti\j “thej 

added wisdom to (their) -wisdop-” ' • 
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185. The prepositions liU., and lac, denote “ex- 
ception;” thus, 'jM “they were all slain 

except Zaid.” These were originally rerhs signifying “ being 
beyond,” or “ being separated from.” 

186. The preposition denotes “the termination” or 

“extremity” of a portion of time or space, like the Latin 
mque ad, or onr phrase “as far as ;” thus,^,js" i “ as 

far as the place of rising of the dawn.” When it is applied 
to time it signifies “until;” as ,J>v*X5! 

“they traTcllod until the sun arose.” It is equivalent 
to our words “ yea” and “even ;” as 
“ I have eaten the fish, even its head.” Had the particle 
J\ been used here instead of it would have meant “I 
have eaten the fish up to, or as far as, its head.” When 
preceding the aorist used as a future, it affects it with 
antithesis, and answers to the Latin donee followed by the 
subjunctive mood, ij>^\ “march until thou over- 

takest them.” 

187. The preposition JI “on,” “above,” denotes su- 
poriority as regards space or time; as ^ upon him;” 

“in,” or “in the course of his time” or “reign.” 
It sometimes denotes “against;” thus, Ij* Jwl 

“ a lion onoe upon a time went forth against two bulls.” ^ It 
sometimes signifies “according to;” as Jolc ^ “according 
to custom.” It is idiomatically employed to express “debt” 
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or “ duty as jlLj» i_a!\ ^ literally, “ upon me a thousand 
dinars,” i.e. ‘‘I owe a thousand dinars;” Jjwj lLOx 
“ you ought to do this.” In this latter sense is used 

O P y Oy^ 

to signify j.si- “take;” as “take Zaid, ” an 

^<^y y P tjy oj Ox--^ 

ellipsis for Ijjj ij[ cXI* “ it is your duty to take Zaid.” 


a. It is a curious coincidence that the idiomatic use of the Arabic 
expressive of debt is also very common in the Gaelic lan- 
guage ; thus, Tha la, faghairidh agad orm, “ I owe you a day in 
harvest,” literally, “ you have a day in harvest upon me.” 

188. The preposition ^ signifies “separation from,” 
“distance” or “transition;” as 

shot the arrow from the how.” It is sometimes used in the 
sense of without;” aS|^;*^U\ iSJl ^ verily God 

is rich enough without men.” It also denotes “ passing by ” 
or “ leaving behind ;” as (ijU “ he died leaving 

(behind him) a son.” 

189. The preposition ^ denotes “in;” with reference to 

time or place; as 1 JUl the money (is) in the 

purse.” It is used idiomatically to express multiplication in 

y y Syyy 

arithmetic; as IjIj three multiplied by five,” It 

sometimes answers 'hS the preposition “with;” as follows: 
Ull ^ “ he departed with fifiy thousand (men).” 

Oy tjp yy py O fy yy 

190. The prepositions j 3, ijl, W, <>3, and 4 ^ 0 ! generally 
denote “to,” “up to,” “as &r “nigh,” etc. According 


21 
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to De Sacy these are all modifications of a substantive rather 
than prepositions. 

O 9 9 9 

191. The prepositions or denote the 

commencement of an action with reference to time elapsed, 
or still passing, and are equivalent to “since;” as follows: 
1 *^. lii.* U I have not seen him since Friday.” 

if 9 9^ 9 

Whon the period is not yet finished, ju. or governs the 

^ O ^ 9 990<!i^ X 

genitive; as li* U “I have not spoken to him 

during this month.” 


192. The preposition ^ denotes “from,” “of,” “than;” 
as jW) when the Amir departed from 

the palace.” Sometimes it is used to express composition; 
as man is made up of a soul and 

^ xt/JE-x xo'^i.'^x 

a body;” cxLcl , J-ar ^ “a garden (consisting) of 
palm-trees and vines.” It is used in the sense of our word 
“than” to express the comparative degree (see § 81). In 
negative propositions, or interrogative propositions implyiag 
negation, it often happens that the subject, or object of the 
verb, instead of appearing in its proper case, is idiomatically 
expressed by the proposition ^ governing the genitive ; as 

X o XX Jpjfox c* O/'X X 

^ ^ me;’’ ^ U 

“you have no God but him.” 

19 S. The rest of the prepositions are expressed by 
nouns substantive, employed in the accusative case, the 
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nunatioD. being rejected. The principal prSpositions of this 
sort are the folloMong, viz., JiUl “before,” “in front of;” 
Ssu “after;” ^ “between,” “among;” “beneath,” 

“under;” 3^ “round,” “around;” “after;” 

“beneath,” “under,” “below;” ij-;, “besides,” 

“except;” “towards;” ^ “beyond;” jIc “in pos- 
session of,” “near,” “with” (Latin penes, apud ; French 
ches); JiJ*, “instead of;” “except;” 'Jy “above;” 

“before” (in regard to time) ; “before” (in regard 
to place); ^ or ^ “with;” “beyond,” “behind;” 
kiij “amidst,” “among.” All these are themselves liable 
to be used in the genitive case when they are preceded by 
a simple preposition, inseparable or separable; as ^ 
“after,” “in the sequel.” 


Adverbs. 

194. The Adverbs of the Arabic language are so numerous, 
that it would be a useless labour to attempt detailing them 
in any G-rammar. Every substantive, adjective, active par- 
ticiple, and infinitive in the language may be employed ad- 
verbially by being put in the accusative case absolutely; 
thus, Xii-lo “within;” U-jli “without;” “mtich;” Oi 
“little;” “together with;” “one day;” SJ “by 
night;” 1)^ iay ;” iSllil “by chance;” iLJ “on the 
right hand';” UUa “on the left haad;” “quickly;” 

eagerly; Uji? ‘^willingly;’’ ayersion^’’ 
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\^\ ‘'eternally,” etc. These are all substantives, adjectives, 
or nouns of action, -which being put in the accusative case 
become adverbs. 

a. According to De Sacy, nouns thus put in the accusative case, 
are often found in elliptical expressions, where they depend upon 
a verb understood ; as “ by hearing and obeying,” naean- 

ing “ I am ready to obey you " by watering,” meaning “ may 

God water this land ; ” jgUsC “ by his praise,” i.e. “ may he be 
praised.” These arc elliptical expressions for \jtX^ 

I heard by hearing and obeyed with obedience;’’ 

^ O P P 9 

“may God water thee by watering!” “I praise him 

✓ 

with his due praise.” These modes of speaking are very common 
in Arabic; as tli3 UJu “may you perish!” j “you are 

welcome,” literally, “ at your ease and convenience ; ” J lla- 
“all is at your service,” literally, “-with love and with respect;” or, 
negatively, 'L,\Ji j which is a double ellipsis for !! j 3 “no 

love and no respect,” i.c. “ expect nothing from me.” See De Sacy’s 
Grammaire Arabo, Tome 1, p. 508, where the phrase is rendered “une 
cruche et un couvorole.” 

195. The following list comprises tho most common adverbs 
of the Arabic language, independent of those already referred 
to (§ 194). It is a translation partly from De Sacy, and 
partly from Eosonmiillor, whoso Grammar is a very useful 

abridgment of Do Sacy’s more extensive work. 

% 

1 , this is an inseparable particle denoting interrogation, like 
the Latin m ? mm ? or nwmquid? thus, ‘‘ is he dea"d ?” 
^1 “yes,” “oven so,” “assuredly,” “verily.” Rosen- 
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miiller says that it differs from in this respect, is a 
stronger affirmation than ^ “ yes,” if the sentence -which 
precedes he not interrogative; thus, if we say to a person 
“go away,” and if he say “yes,” the affirmation is 
stronger than if he had said p. Again, if we say, “will 
you go?” jUi expresses the more emphatic assent. 


l\, Ul, UjU and UU\ “when.” UU) are con- 

junctive adverbs usually employed with a future sense, 
is limited to the present, or rather it expresses the 
sinmltaneous occurrence of two events j it also signifies 
“seeing that,” “provided that.” <ij and lij signify also, 

“then,” “behold.” cr\l\ or 6\ “then,” “at that 
. ^ ^ * 
time.” ^,31 or \3\ “well done!” 


S! “verily,” “rest assured;” thus, from the voyage 

of Sindbad, !as> H! ^ j “and 

had it not been (for) thy arrival amongst us, rest assured 
that thou wouldst have perished in this place.” 

3! (from 1 ^! and 5) “if not,” nisi, “si non,” “except.” 

C)-0 -Si o ^ X ^ 

there is no power and no strength 

except in God.” 


“whether?” (Latin an?) Thfe fe properly a 

conjxalcti(ffi. expcressive of doubt, and theh signifies “ ear else.” 

- U\ (from \ and U “ not ”) “ is it not ?” mme ? 
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'WTien tMs particle is followed by i\ it signifies 
‘‘not;” as <dl 5!^ XJ 1 “there is no judgment but with 
God.” Sometimes when the word does not follow, it still 
expresses negation ; as Jbi aht! J “ and I know 

' h- 

not whether this may be a trial to you.” 

“assuredly,” “verily,” “indeed,” “even so.” It 
governs the accusative ease, being one of the J.^lc lUU or 

“Hundred Governing Words;” thus, jjli iiifi “assuredly 
God is forgiving.” 

'C^] “unless,” “since,” “only;” as ^ \^\ 

“ my reward is only with God,” ie. “ I expect my reward 
from God, and from no one else.” 

“how?” “wherefore?” “whence?” 

“ yes,” “ verily,” “ even so.” It is nearly equivalent 
to pu but used only when a form of oath follows; thus, 
J* 1 j Lf| “ verily, by the Lord it is the truth.” It 

is equivalent to the inteqoction 0, used in calling. 

^ US'S ^ 

and “ when,” “ whensoever.” 

036 ✓ 036 V X 

“where?” “whence?” ,Jt “whither?” 

Ui^l “wheresoever?” 

iiu\, i>\, Ad an adverb of admiration, “bravo!” “well 
done!” “enough,” “stop.” 

S /* 

! or an adverb expressive of calling equivalent to 
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our interjection 0. It is used before a noun Hiat is defined 
by the article ; as, \^\ or \^\ U 0 ye people ! 

^ “after,” “afterwards,” “ behind;” ^ ^ “hereafter.” 
When this word is used as a preposition it ceases to be iude- 
elinable, and appears either in the accusative oij , or in the 
genitive, if preceded by the preposition , as . The 

phrase ^ is commonly employed after the prefaces of books, 
or in letters, in order to announce the commencement of the 
main subject, after the author or writer has expressed the 
praises of Grod, and the eulogy of the Prophet, or the usual 
formula of politeness, iu epistolary correspondence. 

^ “afterwards,” “thereafter,” “yet;” in this last sense it 
is employed with a negative, and signifies “ not yet,” nondum. 

the diminutive of the preceding, signifies “a little after.” 

“yes,” “ certainly,” “ it is so,” “ in reality.” This par- 
ticle is used after an interrogative or negative proposition, 
and then it afBrms the contrary of what may be asserted in 
such proposition. 

'JZ “between;” this is merely the noun^ “difference,’’ 
“ separation,” m the accusative case. 

\i:Z “whilst,” “meanwhile;” it sometimes denotes “be- 
tween,” like tire preceding. 

“ whilst,” “in the mean time,” “ during this.” 

“ below,” “ under,” “ duriag ” (when applied to time) 
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as <sU “hj niglit” (literally ‘‘under the night”); 

^ “ from holow “ a little lower.” 

p “ here,” “ in this place.” 

p and JLJj “ then,” “ afterwards generally viewed as a 
conjunction. 

, and “yes,” “certainly,” “of a verity.” 

“assuredly it is so.” 

JiU-, liiUl, and “ may it not be.” "WTien this word ap- 
pears with the nunation, it becomes an adverb ; we have already 
described its use as a preposition, ili or “ may 

God forbid !” diO liU- “ far be it from thee !” 


or U 


hallo !” “ come ! ” “ come hither !” 


where,” “wheresoever;” ^ “whence;” 

^ “whither;” “wheresoever;” it is also 


written 


U} 


0 as a preposition, “except,” “under,” “besides.” As 
an adverb it is used idiomatically in the sense of “ seize ” 
or “ stop;” as Smj dJojO “seize upon Zaid!” dJojO 

“do what thou wishest.” 


The particle (also written dd;, 4^, td^, (Ijj, 
dJj, Ldd), Ji^y) signifies “many,” “much,” “often,” 
“ perhaps.” It takes idiomatically an afl&xed pronoun ; as 

l^j^j mmj men: 

\mj “often,” “sometimes.” This is compounded of 
and U, and signifies “sometimes,” “occasionally,” “often.” 
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^IZj and UijJ “until,” tisqiie dum. 

1 ^, These when preceding the 

aorist give it a positiTe future signification. 


U^, 'I, and i “ above all,” “ principally.” 

^ “over,” “above;” ^ or poeiice ^ ^ “from 
above ;” Ic is also used. 

JjJ “perhaps,” “ by chance.” This adverb receives 

•filx . y' 

the afiixed pronouns ; as ‘‘ perhaps I ; ” CiW 

“ perhaps thou ; ” “ perhaps you.” 

and also and This adverb 

is always accompanied by a negation ; and is only employed 
with a verb having a future signification. It is equivalent to 
our word “ never.” 


“except,” “besides.” This is the accusative ease of 
the noun ^ “change” or “difference;” it is also used 
adyerbially; thus, ^ signifying “not otherwise;” and 
is then indeclinable, like ^ , etc. 

lAiy and ^ lai ^^far from/’ ^ mucli less/’ etc. 

kiii “only,” “solely;” compounded of uJ andy (g.v.). 

and “above.” This word is liable to the same 
remarks as those we made respecting (g-v.). 

^ and “before,” “prior to.” This word, like the 
preceding, is subject to s imil ar rules. “ before,” “ right 
in fiont of one’s eyes.” 3^ diminutive of 3^ “a little 
before.” 


22 
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Aj, “certainly,” “sometimes.” This word is 

nsnally prefixed to Terbs. Before the aorist it indicates a 
present or future action or eyent ; sometimes it is equiva- 
lent to UjJ 

y, y, y, y, y, at any time.” This particle is used 
only in company with a negation, and with a verb in the 
preterite; as y i^\j literally “I saw him not at any 

time,” ie. “ I never saw him.” If a future time is spoken 

% 

of, or must bo used. 

“as if” (comp, of iJs and “thus,” “so” 

(from tl/and !j). and Uli" “as if,” “according to” 
(comp, of ilS and U or and U). 

“how much?” (comp, of t-/ and tpl .) 

K “ assuredly not” (in reply to a question). 

(M “ every time that,” “ as often as,” “ how often soever.” 
“ how much ?” “ how many ?” 

“ wherefore ? ” “ how ?” “ any how.” 

3. This prefix, as an adverb, has boon already described 
under the preposition J . 

i “no,” “not,” “not at all,” “is not.” It is a negation 
applied to a future action or event, “ necessarily;” 

“ undoubtedly.” 

^ “no,” “not;” applied absolutely. It is prefixed 
to the aorist, to which it then gives the sense of 
the preterite tense. Q and % “why?” (comp, of the 
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prep. J and Ui.) ul (from ^ and U) “not yet.” As a 
conjunctioD it denotes “wlien,” “after,” or “after that,” 
posteaqmm. 

Ji “ no,” “ not.” It is always prefixed to the aorist, and 
restricts it to a future signification. It is a comp, of 1! and , 
literally “ it shall not he that.” 

ij or Cj “unless.” Both of these adverbs are com- 
pounded of the conjunction ^ “ if,” and the negative particles 
3 and U. 

“I wish” (Latin utinam), “would to God that!” 

“ I wish (or would to God) that Mu- 
hammad were present.” This admits the afdxed pronouns , 
as^ ^ “I wish (or would to God) I had been a 
free man.” 

U, as an adverb, denotes “no,” “not;” as U “I 
know not.” It also denotes “whilst,” “as long as;” thus, 
U “as long as I remain alive.” We have already 
explaiued its pronominal application. 

^ “when?” U “whenever.” 

^ or “with,” “ together with,” “ along with.” 

“ as often as,” “ as long as.” 

p, or “ yes,” “ very well,” “ even so.” It is 

used^ in confirming what another person has said, whether the 
statement be affirmative or Negative. It also denotes 
“bravo!” “well done!” It is placed before the nomina- 
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tivo case if tlie noun has the axticle prefixed, and before 
the accusative when it is not so restricted. 

\j a particle denoting admiration and approbation, “bravo !” 
“ well done !” It is properly an inteijection Q.v.). 

ILj. This word always requires an affixed pronoun; 
thus, “he alone “she alone.” 

and Adverbs of admiration or reproach. 

la “behold!” “seize!” “catch!” This, with the afdxed 

o ?■ 

pronoun of the second person, has the signification of ajA 
“ take.” The affixed pronoun changes, however, then into 
/mma; as *la, according to the variation 

of gender and number, for cl/la “take thou” (masc.); (.^U 
“take thou” (fern.); lila “take, you two,” etc. (See 
Eosenmiillcr.) 

masc. “see hero!” “behold!” jA'la fern, nearly 
equivalent to our expressions, “ there he is,” and there she 
is ; ” or the Italian eccolo and eccola. 

^ “ whether ?” An interrogative adverb, an ? nvm ? 


U and U “ whether ?” “ is it not ?” “ well done !” 

^ and uiO or “come on!” “ approach!” 

and liA. “here,” “in this place.” From this adverb 
other demonstrative adverbs arc formed, in the^ same manner 
as demonstrative pronouns; as cAiIa, 
speaking of things at a distance; llslfc “hero,” in^ speaking 
of things at hand. ^ “from this place;” 

(C -ritKrvfVi O'ln'i til "to A 
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\J>J> and “ see there !” “ behold !” 

and these adverbs are em- 

ployed in invocation and speaking to ; they are more properly 
inteijections used when calling to a person; as “hallo!” 
“ come hither ! ” “ hark you ! ” 

li. This particle is, strictly speaking, an inteqeetion used 
to signify warning, encouraging or admiration, C and 
\^\ Ij are nearly of the same import. They are applied 
indifferently to what is remote or near ; and are followed by 
the nominative case. 


196. It is with conjunctions as with adverbs, they are to 
be best learned by the Dictionary ; but a few of the most 
common may be here enumerated. 

3l. This is compounded of the conjunction “that,” 
and the negative adverb 3 “ not ;” with the prefixed particle 

•v3 

J ; it is written thus, i*! “ that it may not.” 

S! “if not;” (Latin) nisi, (French) “si non.” 

% 

an interrogative particle m ? num ? necne ? It is used 
in the second member of an interrogative sentence or proposi- 
tion beginning with. \ ; thus, S ^^hast ihou said 

this, or not?” 

a particle used at the commencement of a clause or 
sentence; “but,” “however,” “nevertheless,” “notwith- 
standing.” 
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Q “or,” “or else;” “if,” “but” (comp, of ^,1 and 
U). Q followed by are eqniyalent to our expressions 
eitber,’ or; tbus, U! j “there came to 

me either Zaid or ’Amru,” (I know not which). 


S -533^ 

“ that,” used both with the aorist and the preterite • 
as ajjl “ I wish that I may write;” 

“I wonder that thou hast written.” is used when 
immediately followed by a noun. It is often written with 
the aflSxed pronoun i; the purpose of which addition is 
to remove the influence of the conjunction, which would 
otherwise require the accusative ease after it as it is one of 
the hundred governing words. 


“ if indeed,” “ if at any time.” 

and by contraction ^\. This conjunction comes before 
the subject of a proposition, when that subject is placed 
before the verb, and adds energy to the expression. It is 
also written Sh as is done with Si, and for the same reason; 
from the inseparable particle lAi, joined to this conjunction, 
are formed the words and signifying “ and indeed.” 

uli. This is one of the inseparable conjunctions. Generally 
peaking it corresponds to our conjunction “and;” but it 
may also be occasionally translated “now,” “for,” “so then,” 
etc. It is often redundant, partLeularly at the beginning' of 

sentences, as is very often the case in our version of the 
Holy Scriptures. It is also frequently prefixed to the im- 
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perative and in tliat instance it generally marks tke passage 
with a pecnliar emphasis. 

” “or else,” “unless,” “until thus, 


•or, 


“ verily, I will beat thee, unless thou wilt repent.” 


“ as if,” “ even as,” “ just as.” 

^ “in order that;” is used in the same sense and 
•with, the negatiye adyerh S, it becomes and ^ lest, 
as not.” 


and ^ “but.” The form ^ is used only before 
nouns and pronouns. 

“if,” “although;” “if not,” “unless,” mm, “si non.” 
It occasionally signifies, especially in the E;ur,an, “ why 
not?” The afiixed pronouns may also be joined to it; as 
ijllT u: “ were it not for thee the world had 

not been created.” 


j. This is also an inseparable conjunction, corresponding 
to our connective “ and;” sometimes it means “but.” It is 
closely akin to tls and yet in no instance can the one be 
used instead of the other. The general distinction between 
them seems to be as follows : the conjunction J is employed 
to connect words; as j U? “by land and by sea.” It is 
used also in connecting the various clauses of a sentence 
provided each clause has referenof to the Same nominative 
case. If a new nominative appears uli is used, as may be 
seen in the following ^Qtt faWe : 
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't tUwoC^ «U ^ ^ iUljJ ^ 

if X c i' -^Sx xo$ iSxx ✓ x-x S^lT^ ^ X O ^ ;>0x 

^ ^ lJC/Uu£^ lJU ^ 

oS. y o;>cxx^ x ^o^ ooj?^ zl ^ p^ ^ ^ ^ 

<jyuj cXkuas^ -~ CSmJu l-^^cj‘ S ! 13j& U ^ 4 ! JU j 

X X'Ci •Ji^Ox X ,»• Ox XO'CS,'^ 


“ A negro on a certain day took off his garments and {wa) 
hegan to take np snow, and {wd) to mb his body with it. 
And (/a) it was said to him, why do yon rub your body 
with snow ? And {fa) he said, pcradventure I may become 
white. And (/«) there came by a certain man of sense, 
and {wd) ho said to him, 0 such a one ! torment not your- 
self ; for {fd) truly it is possible that your body may blacken 
the snow; but {wa) it will not (thereby) lose its (own) 
blaclcncss.” 


Interjections. 

oS ^ 

197 . and an intcqcction expressive of pain, etc., like 
our words “ah!” “oh I” “alas!” “pish!” “tush!” 

w# 'i 

uJ\, i-Jl, i-j\, ilil, and H! ; all these words are ex- 
pressive of aversion or disgust such as our “foh!” “fie!” 
“away !” 

f\, 4*, also 4?, and ii or 4]*. All these are expressive of 
pain and sorrow, etc. (noafly the same as ^l), like our “ ah !” 
“ alas !” “ woe unto me !” 

% “ ah !” “ alas !” This exclamation may bo followed by 
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the nominatiYe case ; or, omitting the nunation it may take 
instead the syllable al— , or simply \j, or \Zj \j, or 

\}. When two nouns in construction follow, the syllable 
is added to the last; as illjj “alas the boy or 

slave of Zaid!” 


“ alas !” “ woe !” This is sometimes used digunctively ; 
as S Jjj “ woe to him !” or conjoined, “ woe to thee !” 
li “ woe to me !” 


i, “quick!’ 


;> o / P ^ 


“come on!” “this 


way !” 


b corresponds to our interjection 0 used in calling or ad- 
dressing. It is used before the nominative case of proper names 
and nouns without the article; thus, b “ 0 Zaid !” (§ 67.) 
b “ 0 Wazir !” Before nouns having the article prefixed 
b is employed ; as 1 1^? b “ 0 man I ” 


23 
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On thi‘ Derivulian (did Formation of Nouns. 

1!)8. lu this Section 1 crai>loy the term Noun in its 
more cxtoiisiv*'- signifieation comprehending Substantives, 
A(IjectiY(iS, Tnfiuitives, and Participles. A primitive noun, 
“solid,” is that which is not derived from any other word, 
•whether noun or verb, sueli as ^ “flesh;” A-i “a lion;” 

“ a hors(‘.” A (hwivative noun ( j^.) is that which is 
derived fl-om another word (v(n-h or noun), by means of one 
or more of the servile, letters, such as llixL “a key,” from 
Jti “lu! opcuied;” ixfl* “a place abounding in lions,” from 
; so “ a littl(! hors(^,” from Jy “ a horse.” 


199. We have already stated (§ 48) that the servile letters 
arc seven in number, viz., 1, CJ (or i'), j, and all 

included in tlu; technical word . The servile aUfin the 

formation of nouns is usi'd at the beginning and likewise in 
the interior of a word; as in “greater,” from jf “ho 
was great;” “ negligonoo,” from 'Jil “he neglected.” 

It is also usc‘,d at the end of a word, and represented by 
hamm preccahal by an alif of ])rolongation ; as in 
“nride” or “ Grandeur,” from “he was great.” The 
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servile is employed both, at the beginning, in the interior, 
and at the end of a word (in this latter case it is represented 

so-' ^ ^ 9 ^ 

byi'); thus, Jj^j ‘‘prolongation,” from JIS? (for JjL?) “it 
lengthened;” confession,” from UJs. “ he knew or 

confessed,” etc. ; “mercy,” from “he took pity.” 

The letter (ji« never serves alone in the formation of a noun. 
It is peculiar only to verbal nouns and participles of the 
ninth derived formation ; and always preceded by 1 or 

^ o o * 

and followed by cj as in the words “ extracting,” and 

“an extractor,” both from root “he went 

forth.” The letter ^ is servile at the beginning of a word ; as 
“a slave,” “ a Mameluke,” from “ he possessed;” 
sometimes, but rarely, it is added at the end of a word ; as 
which is the same as “ a son.” The servile is used 
as the second letter of a derived noun, the first being in 
that case either i or j* as in the verbal noun and participle 
of verbs of the sixth formation; thus, “severance,” 

from “he cut short;” it serves also at the end of a 
word, as in “pardon,” from Jlc “he forgave.” The 

letter j is employed only in the interior of a word; as 
“acceptance,” from “he accepted.” The letter ^ is 
used both in the interior and at the end of a word, as in 
“a little dog,”’ from uLli “a dog;” “solar,” 

from,Ji«Jii> “the sun;” sometimes, but very rarely, it is 
employed at the beginning of a word J as “ a fountain,” 
from “ it gushed out.” 
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NOUNS DERIVED FROM VERBAL ROOTS 

200. Of those, grammariaas reckon eight classes, viz.: 
I, The Ahstract Verbal Noun or Infinitive. 2. The Noun 
of Agency or Present Participle Active. 3, The Noun ex- 
pressive of the Patient, that is the Participle Passive. 4. 
The Noun of Time and Place. 5. Noun of Instrument. 6. 
Noun of IJnity. 7. Noun of Specification. 8. Noun of 
Intensity. Of the first three classes 'vve need not here take 
any further notice. "VVe gave a table of the Infinitives of 
the triliteral verbal root in § 105 I ; and the formation of 
the Participles, Active and Passive, is abundantly obvious 
from the various pai'adigms given in Sections III. and IV. 

Noun of Time and Place — 1 _j 

201. The noun cxprcssivii of the time and place of an 

action, is formed i'rom the aorist of the primitive trilitcral 
verb, by substituting j* in place of the initial servile letters 
1, cu, y , and o, which are severally prefixed to the persons of 
that tense. li‘ the pcmult vowd of the aorist be fatha, or 
/casm, they remain unchanged in the noun of time and place, 
if (Ijmma it is changed into thus, “the time 

and place: of labour,” from “he labours” or “will la- 
bour ; CjjXc “lime or place of beating,” from “he beats” 
or “ will besat ; ” “ the place of suiting,” “ a school ;” 

we may further observe that these nouns of place take the 
final i'; as “]>lacc of burial,” “a cemetery;” 

“the place of sun-rising;” fjliX “a deep place,” “a cavern;” 
V ' ‘^<1 riTAiif'r for !) lio'bt-bouSC.” “a tOWOr hcnCC, 
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minaret.’’ In the qnadriliteral or deriyative formations 
the noun of time and place is exactly the same as the 
participle passive. 


a. There are twelve nouns of place formed by converting the 
damma of the aorist, not into fatha, but into kasra^ viz., jJ^ ^‘the 
place where camels are slaughtered ; ” a place on which the 

elbow rests uSjs-^ the place of adoration, a mosque ; the 

place where a thing falls;’’ ^^the place of residence,” a 

«- O ^ sox 

habitation;” ^^the place of rising,” ^'the east;” j-lk^ 'Hhe 

place of rising (of a heavenly body) ; ” the place of setting,” 

^^the west;” ‘^the place on the head where the hair divides;” 

S O ^ ^ ^ X 

“ the place where a plant grows ; ” “ the place of breath- 
ing,” “ the nostril ; ” place where a camel is 

sacrificed.” Of these twelve, however, jAk., JiA*' 

and may indifferently tate Jaika or kasra as the vowel of 

S ox 

the second syllable; and may, irregularly, take kasm as the 
vowel of the initial thus^^^dx^ or^^.^ the place of sacrifice.” 


Nouns of time and place derived from a simile verb, whose first 
radical is j, have always kasra for the second radical, and the j is 
preserved, even when dropped in the aorist; thus, 3^^ ^Hime 
and place of promise,” from he promised of which the aorist 
is so from deposited” (aorist j^); place 

and time of depositing.” 


(f. The noun of time and place derived from concave verbs (§ 161), 
whose second radical in the aorisihas either or damma^ is formed 
by substituting an alif inert in place of the second radical, and by carry- 
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iiig to tlio first radical ihc fatka wliich liad belonged to the second ; thus, 
i'roni |*Ij “ho stood” (aorist is formed for y^. If the 

second radical of tlio aorist has kasra for its vowel, it undergoes a 
change; thus, “ho I ravelled” (aorist yy, “the place 

where one travels.” 


<1. JSTonns of iiino and place sometimes assume the termination 
i— ; as lyy* “acenndery “ Ihe east;” “the time and 

place of pasinriug.” Occasionally the middle radical takes damma 

uisloacl ()i\f((tlj(i] lUH lor 6,5 etc. 


(>. Nouns of time and place derivuid from rpiadrilitcral roots, or 
from derivative fonnalions, are formed I'rom the aorist passive, by 
Huhstitutuig I* I'or the initial incremental letters of that tense, so that 
they differ in notliing from Uic name of ilie patient, or the participle 
passive; thus from “it revolved,” is formed “the 

place of revolution;” from passive aorist of “hornet,” 

is formed “fho idaco of meeting,” “tiie conflncnco of two 

rivers;” from “Im rotnrned,” “place or time of 

returning;” so from JLS “he prayed," “ Iho time and place 

of prayer,” “an oratory." 

^ P<^ 

N<m» of hifif/nmnU — 1ST ^1. 


202. Nouns exprossivii of tlui lUHtrumont employed, in the 
poi'forwmico of an action nro ol the lorniiS or 

a*L . They are formed like the nouns of time and place 
with this difference, fhat the noun of instrument has fmra 


for its initial 
opened;” ^,lj. 


servile thus, ''^1; “a key,” from “ 
“ a halanee,” from ,.,ji “ ho weighed ; ” isi" 


ho 
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a broom/ ^ from he swept/’ instru- 

ment employed in cleaning cotton/’ from ‘^he extracted 
the seeds/’ etc. 


There are a few nouns of this class of the forms and 


a. 


; as J^kU '' a sieve/’ from J^kr he sifted ; 
instrument with which flax or cotton is beaten/’ from 
beaten, thumped, or pounded.” 


?? 




- V ff 

an 

j he has 


b. Some nouns of instrument are formed on the measure iJUi; 
as the instrument or means of adorning,” a string of 

pearls;” ^^a needle;” a saddler’s awl.” There are 

several other forms of rare occurrence mentioned by Dr. Lumsden, 
p. 311. 

PL. 

Noim of Unity — 

203. This species of noun denotes one solitary action or 
event, and it dispenses with the use of the adjective 
which might be otherwise requisite. It is formed from the 
infinitive of the primitive triliteral verb, and is always of 
the form JLUi ; as “one single victory;” ifji “one 
single beating.” In the derivative formations and quadri- 
literals the noun of unity is formed by simply adding 1— to 
the infinitive; as one extraction,” and 

“one revolution.” In the case of verbs of the second 
derivative formation, whose infinitives already end in i— , 
thq infinitive itself accompanied by the numeral 
forms the noun of unity; thus, “one solitary 

act of mercy.” The same rule applies to all such infinitives 
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as assume i— for a termination; as ‘‘one solitary 

aet of raising up,” from tMrd formation of “he 
stood up.” 

A^om of Specif cation — 1 . 

204. This kind of noun servos to specify what is assorted 
of a person with regard to a particular act, as when we say, 
“ho excels in writing ; ” so “he 

excels • in defending or conquering.” It invariably is of the 
form iliw ; aiid in the derivative formations and in quadri- 
litcrals it differs in no wise from the noun of unity just 
descrilx'd. 

^ f / c. 

Noun of JutensU/j—ijtN^ 

* 

206. This species of noun is of the measure It is 

closely akin to the present participle, or noun of agency; but 
it gives intensity to the expression ; thus, denotes simply 
one who utters a falsehood,” but t- means “an out- 
and-out liar.” From its nature it may be used either as an 
adjective or substantive. As an adjective it is equivalent 
to the superlative degree; as “very beautiful;” 
“very liberal.” As a substantive it servos to indicate a 
person who follows as a trade or profession, whatever action 
or condition is expressed by the primitive root; thus, 

S Hi 

“a baker,” fromjli “ho baked;” in like manner, “a 
carpenter;” tCA “a tailor,” etc. 
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NOUNS DEEIVED FROM SUBSTANTIVES. 

206. Nouns derived from substantives are not nearly so 
numerous in Arabic as those derived from verbs. They may 
be comprised under four classes, viz., 1. Noun of Abundance. 
2. Noun of Singularity. 3. Noun of Capacity. 4. Diminu- 
tive Nouns. 

✓0^0^ ? o 

Noun of Abundance — 'ijAi 1 . 

207. Nouns indicating the place in which things abound, 
are nearly allied to nouns of time and place both in form and 
in signification. They are of the measures ilxL* and JjtL# . 

o ^ 5‘^x'O ✓ 

such as and a place in -which there are many 

lions,” derived from aJII and both of -which signify ‘‘a 
lion;” ifliJU ‘‘a field of cucumbers,” from ibi a cucumber;” 
41 ”a place -where wolves abound,” from a wolf;” 

“a place famed for many -victories,” fromj^ “-victory.” 

Noun of Singularity— ^\. 

208. This species of noun is formed from a primitive 
substantive by suppressing the n-unation, and then adding 
the termination 'i—. It denotes a single portion or a single 
individual out of a whole genus which consists of several 
such portions ; thus from “ straw,” is formed “ a 
single straw;” from (..^3 “gold,” comes 'Lsa^ “a grain or 
small bit of gold;” from jiUsC “the genus pigeon,” comes 
XiilXi “one single pigeon.” It is formed in an analogous 
manner to the noun of unity, as to its teimination, but not 
necessarily on the same measure. 


24 
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— ^ '--O 

Noim of Capacittf—‘^\s^j\ 

209. I call tills species “ a Noxiii of Capacity,” from ■want 

of u better term. It denotes tlic vessel, case, or sheath, etc., 
in which things are contained or collected ; thus, “ a 

o 

milk-pail,” from “milk;” “a needle case,” from 

“u nocidle.” It will ho observed that this noun is of the 
same measure as the lii’st form of the Noun of Instrument, 
§ 202. Tluiy both difter from the Noun of Time and Place 
by having /mru as tlu* vowel of the initial servile j*, and 
fal/iAi ibr the middh; radical. 

210. From trilibmil nouns the diminutive is formed, by 
putting (Jammu over the first radical and by inserting the 
diphthong 4>‘’- botw(H!n the second and third; thus from 

“a man,” “a little rmin ;” so from tJ-5^ “a hill” 
or “mountain,” ''S^ “a hillock” or “small mountain.” 
If the primifiv<! noun bo quadrilitoral the diminutive is of 
the form DLw'; thus, “a little scorpion,” from 

“ a Keojq)ioa,” If the primitive trilitcral is of the feminine 
g(mder, tlus diminutive is of the form iL*! ; thus, 

“the sun,” “a little sun” or “a mock sun;” Jijl 

“earth” or “ land,” “ a small tract of land.” 

Adjeelivea derived from Verbal Roota. 

211. In addition to tho I’artioiplos Active and Passive 
both of the primary verb, and of its derivative formations, 
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as 


there are several other descriptions of verbal adjectives chiefly 
derived from neuter verbs, the principal of "which are the fol- 
io-wing:—!. IjM ; as “difiicult,” from 2, 

“fair,” from 3. asJ-aX “cold,” fromJ,_ 

These are chiefly derived from neuter verbs of the measure 
(aorist 4, as “sacred,” from 

5. as “forgiving,” fromjii. 6. as 

“a martyr,” from a^. 7. as “brave,” from 

8. 3^1; as “crooked,” from Adjectives 

expressive of colour are generally of this form ; as 
“ red,” from . The form lj^\ is also employed to denote 
the comparative and superlative degrees, as "wo have already 
stated in § 81 and § 82. 9. and ; as “ re- 

gretful,” from ^ilc “careless,” from ^ic. 10. 
naked,” from 


a. Many verbal adjectives, or as some call them participles, of tlie 
measures and derived from active verbs may have either 
an active or a passive signification. 

212. Adjectives of the follo"wing measures, viz., ^Ixs, 

S' Ow S i35 Uy^i^P Sy y Sy^^Py S y<^ St*.c 

J-xi, (Jjei, aIxJ) , lAcU, aJjxs, 8,nd 

sometimes of an energetic or intensive signification ; thus, 
“ very boastful,” etc. 

( 2 .. We stated, § SOS, that the measure represents both an 
intensive verbal adjective and a substantive indicating trade or. 
profession, etc. As an adjective it sometimes suppresses the 
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mlnation and adds tlie termination 5—, even when applied to mas- 

■G) 

euline nouns ; as iL»ic “ profoundly learned.” According to De Sacy 
this increment adds still further to the intensity of the adjective. 

Adjectives derived from Substantives. 

213. From notms substantive are derived wbat we may 
in general terms call Eelative Adjectives, expressive of 
“nation,” “locality,” “sect,” “race,” etc., by rejecting the 
nunation or final vowel of the substantive and adding j 
thus, fromJAj orjA? Egypt;” 

“of or relating to Shiraz;” human,” from 

“ man,” ^j\ “ earthly,” from Jsji “ earth.” 

a. If the substantive ends in S — or i the relative adjective is formed 
by rejecting these terminations and substituting Jk-V”; thus from 
^^the city of Mecca/^ is formed of or relating to Mecca 

so from nature,” comes ^"natural.” If the primitive 

triliteral noun should have /easra as the vowel of its middle radical, 
the same is changed into fatlia in the relative adjective ; thus from 

S' ><• S 

the liver/’ is formed i/aIa pertaining to the liver,” hepatic.” 

If the first and second radicals should each have kasra for their 
vowels, it is optional in the second radical to retain the kmra, or 
change the same into fatl%a\ thus from a camel,” is formed 

s s 

or “relating to the camel.” If the first radical should 
have kasra, and tho second fatlia for their vowels, the fatlia may 
optionally remain, or he changed into kasra ; thus from *“ the 
grape,” are formed either JjA or ^*of or belonging to tho 

grape.” 
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b. Relatiye adjectives formed from substantives of tlie measures 

and ILm change the kasra of the second radical into /atha and reject 
the that follows ; thus from “ an island,” comes 

“insular;” if nouns of these measures howeyer he formed from 
surd verbs, no such modification takes place ; thus from “ it 

was necessary,” comes the substantive “ truth ; ” and thence 

“truthful.” Eelative adjectives formed from proper names 
of the measures and reject the of the primitive word ; 
thus from JtuJI “ name of an Arab tribe,” comes “ a Kuraishite” 

S ^ P" 

or “ a man of the Kuraish tribe;” so from JjAsi “the name of the 
founder of a certain sect,” comes “ a follower of Hudhail.” In 
some words, however, this modification is optional, as in the case of 
which makes or • 

c. Some relative adjectives arc formed by adding the termination 

as “corporeal,” from “the body;” so 

“illumined (divinely),” fromJ|y “light.” Adjectives of this kind 
are said to be used only in a metaphorical, theological, or spiritual 

^ ^ if f> 

sense, for in the ordinary sense of the words and arc 

employed. Finally, some relative adjectives are formed in a very 
irregular manner ; thus from “ the capital of Persian Irak,” is 
formed isj() “ a native of Khai ;” such was the celebrated physician 
known in mediseval Europe as Ehasis. Prom “ the name of a 

province in Persia,” is formed the relative adjective ; so from 

“ the city and province of Herat,” comes “ a man of Herat.” 

Formation of the BroJeen Plurals— 5-^ • 

214. We very cursorily alluded to this important part of 
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Arabic Grammar, m § 68 and § 69. We now proceed to fulfil 
our promise there given of entering into a more minute de- 
tail of the subject when wo should have arrived at the proper 
place for so doing. It would have been utterly absurd to 
have embarrassed the student at an early period of his pro- 
gress, with matters which he was no ways then qualified to 
understand. The following portion of this Section is chiefly 
translated from Eosonmuller, always subjected to additions 
and improvements from the more copious works of De Sacy 
and Lumsden. 


21 5. The First MeamrOj J*i , is formed from the singulars 
iljti and 5 wMcli arc tlxo fominineB ox adjectives of the 

9 it ■t' 9 

measure ; tlmSj a present/^ pL Uissr; ^Sery 

P S -fi* P hyp 

great,” pl.^ ; “a form or figure,” pi. Plurals of 

this spcci(^s, though of rare occurrence, may also bo formed 
from the measures ilxs and ; as hy a town or village,” 
pi. Jj (for ; O “the beard,” pi. ^ (for 




216. The Second Measure, j*3, is formed 1. from singular 
nouns of the measures JUi and JUs, and whoso triliteral root 
is neither surd nor defective. It also applies to such measures 
as 4^, Jyi, provided they do not come from defective 
roots, that is roots having ^ or for their last radical ; thus, 

S S P9 ^ ’* SP9 

“ a book,” pi. a throne,” pi. ^ ; Ojaa a 

pillar,” pi. SASi ; “a ship,” pi. “ a lo^f of a 

^ ft p St' S-'t' 

book.” nl. 2. Prom nouns of the measures J*j, 
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and as ^ “a leopard,” pl.^ ; “a lion,” pi. ; 

^^the fruit of the date tree/’ pi. 3. IVom yerbal 
adjectives of the measures and Jj*i, provided they have 

S y S 9 9 S 9 y 

not a passive signification; as ‘‘a. monitor,” pi. jjJ ; 

S 99 

“patient,” pl.^ . 

£■</ 9 

217. The Third Measure, J*i , is applicable to masculine 
adjectives of the measure Jjul and to their feminines tlxi, pro- 
vided they be not of the comparative or superlative degree ; 

A— y-o y Sfy 9 

as red/’ pi. (masc. and fern.) . 


y 

218. The Fourth Measure, J*i, applies to singular nouns 

Sy*^ S y £,yu 

of the measure iLti; as 4 C “a coin,” pi. ^ “a 

temple or church,” pi. ^ “ a maxim,” pi. . 


219. The Fifth Measure, applies to singulars of the 
measures jU, jli, andli^^; as ^ “the 

sea,” pi. “ an arrow,” pi. ^ “ a spear,” 

pl. ^U i; a man/’ pL Jl:^; ^‘^a dish or saucer/’ 

S y sy^ 9 S y 

pl. “a short letter,” “a note,” pl. cXij. % It 

applies to the measures J« and lUi, provided they be not 
derived from a surd or defective root ; thus, “ a moun- 

S y Syyy ^ ^ 

tain,” pl. ; Ifij “the neck,” pl. 3. It applies 

to the adjectives of the measures J-xi and provided 

they be not of a passive signification ; thus, cJj ^ 
fern. “noble,” pl. 4. It applies to such 
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adjectives, as have the measuros fern. ; or 

fom. cliiw ; thus, i^UjJ and <DUjw penitent,” 
pi. ; ^^U^L 4 ii- and 4jLa.*ji- lean (from starvation),” pi. 

. 5. Finally, it applies to many nouns of agency or 

verbal adjectives of the measure JsU; thus, “a mer- 

5 ^ 5 5 .O' 

chant,” pi. jUfT; JjbU “ thirsty” (applied only to a camel), pi. 


S PJ^ 

220. The Bixtii Ileasure, J^, applies to substantives of 

O- *. O ^ to#* •> O'/* ^ 

the measuros Jxi, Jw., Jje, Jjo, and ; and sometimes, 

a y- jST O o' 

though rarely, to adjectivtis of the measure jeli ; as jsr, “the 

•> fip 5 op 

sea/’ 5 ^ molar tootli/’ pL “ an army/’ 

S P P S P I i* S P ^ 

pi. 0^; JwjI “a lion,” pi. ^ “the liver,” pi. 

iftli “a witness,” pi. To these we may add a few 

o' F £ 

irregulars; thus from L-S'b “weeping,” pi. and (for 
^^b(); ^C- “Icnoeling,” i>l. ^ and ^ for 


221. The Seventh and KUjUh Meatnircs, Jjo and JUi, apply 
to verbal adjectives of the mousuros Jcli and (fom.) i\Ai, 
provided they be not d(dved from imperfect roots ; thus, 

,*> -P P ^ LI 

“ a judge,” pi. ^ and j*K>. ; a writer,” pi. 

^ *, y P it ^9 it 

; jU (for t/jU) “ a combatjmt,” pi. ilji for jJji ; 
absemt/’ pi U'-fi ; ^ fomalcj oamcl tlmt is turned 

loose,” pi. jJ. According to Bo Sacy, the measure JUi 
belongs exclusively to masculine nouns. 



222. The Ninth Measure, Hw, is applicable to such verbal 
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adjectiyes as hare the measure J^li, when applied to rational 
beings, and not coming from a defective root ; as “ per- 
fect,” pi. “ standing erect,” pi. ; JIj (for 

‘‘innocent,” pi. ijy. A few words derived from infirm roots 
are somewhat irregular; or more strictly speaking, they 
follow the rules of permutation ; thus, jJU “ one who sells,” 
pi. AtU for . 

223. The Tenth Measure, llli, belongs almost exclusively 
to verbal adjectives when applicable to rational beings, and 
of the measure (UU formed from a defective root ; thus, jVc 
warrior,” pL (for ^ Kadi or judge, 

pL i’laS (for 


224. The Eleventh Measure, illi, is formed from sub- 
stantives singular of the measure Jjti, and also from a few 
haying tho measures and Jjti ; as a bear, pi. > 
j/ “a jug,” pi. “a husband or wife,” confm, pL 

S y-y' SO 

Is^jj ; “an ape,” pi. 


S y-O 

225. The Twelfth Measure, a*i, applies to substantives of 
the measures J*j, J*3, Jw, Jl «5 J-«; thus, jy 

“ahull,” pi. 15 ; J' (for jX?) “a brother,” pi. ^ 

“a branch,” pi. Ci; “a gazelle or antelope,” pi. 

IjJc; “a boy,” “a slave,” pi. iXa; (for “a 
youth, boy, or lad,” pi. 


25 
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i52{). Tlie Thirteenth Pleasure, Jjtii, applies to substantives 

5 0 *^ S *, o 

of tb(! iiKHiKurc Jjo ; and sometimes to tlio measures J«, J«, 

1 * 

and Jjo, provided they come not from a root whoso medial letter 
is ^ 01 ^; tlmSj face/’ pL Tbucket,’^ 

pi. S^\ (for “a liiU” pi. 'j^\; ill “a staff,” pi. 

ot *. ^ *, Jf S OP 

(for jasi\j 5 pL 5 a bolt (of a 

S POX 

doorV’ pl- It is also applicable to femimne sub- 

stautives of four letters, not ending in a—, and of which 
tho penult is an inert 1, j, or t/; thus, c\jS “the arm,” pi. 

t, 0% ^ ^ P'^i- 

oaiLj” pL It is furtlicr applicable, 

by prescription, to several nu^asures different from those 
above iudicHitcsl, and even to singulars coming from concave 
roots; as ^ “a lion,” pi. ^\; j\^ “tho day,” ph 

*0^0 0* I* Po% 

“the (ye,” pi. ; jb a house,” pi. 

227. The Fourleenth Measure, JUil, is applicable, 1. To 
substantives of thrcfj letters and of all measures, though 

•r O * 

seldom to th(( mcvisnro J*3, unless its middle letter be 1, j, 
or ; thus, ^ “ rain,” pi. “ the shoulder,” pi. 

liQ; Jd “a camel,” pi. JUT (for J\M); “the eye,” 
id. “a date,” pi. 2. It is applicable to 

tJio m(«i.snr<) jli, when its tnedial consonant is a long vowel 
or diphthong (as already indicated), or when its initial letter 
is j ; thus, JJ “ an elephant,” pL JUil ; (-%-> a sword, 
pi. “a day,” pi. (for ^V.l); “time,” ph 




cJlSjjb 3. it is applied, though rarely, to tlio measure 
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S ^ S ^ ^ 

Jcli; thus j&\!b puxe,” pi. also to verbal adjectives 

of the measure , provided they be not of a passive sig- 

it ^ if 

nification; as cju^ ‘‘noble,” pi. 

cS 

228. The Fifiemth Measure^ 1 }m\, is applicable, 1. To 
norms of four letters, the penult of which is 1, or inert; 

Sf< if ^ o% s 

as oli ‘ a necklace,” pi. ; aJt “ God,” which is an ab- 
breviation of i,l\, and always so pronounced, pi. LSI (for 

tf 9 y ^ ^ if <j y 

^\\); a pillar/^ pL if ^^acake/^ ^^acracknciy^ 

pi. IsAiU 2. It is especially applicable to singular nouns 
whoso measures are jCd and JUi, if derived from a surd 

s ^ s. 

or defective root; thus, “a priest or Imam,” id. 

(for 'Uw.ll); S li “a short tunic or vest,” pi. 

9 

229. The Sixteenth Measure^ is applicable to nouns 
of the measures JcG and J^G ; thus, “ the sea shore,” pL 

; jw’U. “a signet-ring,” pi. It is also applicable 

St 

to substantives and adjectives feminine of the measures aUU 
and %l3 ; thus, iiUU “ lightning accompanied with thunder,” 

9 ^ y 9 ^ y 

pi. ^}Aye\ “a female companion,” pi. ; ^UiU 

“ the hole of the jerboa,” pi. 

9 4^yy 

230. The Seventeenth Measure^ jSUi, is applicable to sub- 
stantives singular feminine, consisting of four consonants, of 
which the third is one of tho letters of prolongation, viz., 
'> jj >-ii inert, each preceded by its homogeneous short 

if y y 9 ^y 

vowel (§ 80, a,); thus, JUa “the north wind,” pi. J3 Ua; 
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“ an old woman,” pi. a species of poem,” pL 

The same rule applies to feminine substantives of tlie 
same measure, but adding i— at tbe end; as iy\.sr- ‘‘a cloud,” 
pL L^isz*^; old woman/’ j)L jSU-^ ; 

wonder or rarity,” pi. 

231. The Eighteenth Measure^ belongs to substantives 
singular of the measures JUs, JUi, and Jj«; likewise to 

i, 9 i, 5 ^ 

some nouns of the measures J«, Jjo, and Jcls, wben de- 
rived from concave roots; as j*li. “a youth,” “a slave,” pi. 

“a giiKcllci or antelope,” jd. Jlji; ciy- ‘ a fish,” 
pi. “ a crown,” id. This plural is also 

apidicablo to a few singulars that admit of other measures; 
as / (for ^i) “a brother,” pi. ^ ^oy/’ 

*11 y it *i y %■ y% !U y *y 

pi. ; l*\ (for 'iyS) “ a handmaid,” pi. J\y *\ ; b3U a 
wall,” pi. . 

232. TM Nineteenth Measure, applies to substantives 

of the measures J«, J<d, and as a root, pi. 

^liLo ; jL “ a region,” “ a province,” pi. a 

cake,” pL Tt also applies to a few words of the 

measure when used substantively, and not derived from 

a concave root; as “a horseman,” pi. 


tv^yyr ^ 

233. The Twmlidh Measure, ‘iUi, is applied to adjectives 
mastiuline, of tlie mtnisurc^ , not having a passive sense ; 
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and to a few of the measure not deriyed from a concave 
or defective root, and significant of a rational being; thus, 

S X S 5 S y 

“ a poor man,” pi. “ a prince,” pi. 

“a poet,” pi. *1^. The masculine word Xi-U- a suc- 
cessor,” makes the plural ^uLi-. There are a few other 
singular nouns, some of them derived even from a defective 
root, which admit of this kind of plural. 


234. The Twenty-first Measure^ applies to singulars 

of the measure hut is principally peculiar to those 

whose root is a surd verb, or a concave, or a defective ; 

S y S 

thus, ‘‘ a friend,” “ one beloved,” pi. (contracted 


^ S y ^yt^itsy 

for man,” pi. a friend,” 


pi. It occasionally applies to nouns of this measure 

S y *^y o % 

derived from perfect roots ; thus, “sincere,” pi. 


235. The Twenty-second Measure, applies to adjectives 
of the measure and sometimes, though rarely, also to 

S y S y S y<^% 

Jjli, J«, and Jjtit, when they are expressive of pain,” 
“wounds,” “injuries in general (of body or mind);” as 

iP y y y St y y St y 

“wounded,” pi. “slain,” pi. 

“perishing,” pi. The same plural applies also to 

*’ 9 y^y f y it y 

verbal adjectives of the measure thus, “lazy,” 

P y it y yoy, 

pL angry/^ pL 

236. The Twenty-third Measure, This is applicable 

** t^yOy yity yit 

to substantives singular,^ of the measures and 
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also to adjeotiyes feminme of the measures and 

thus, “a plain,” or “a desert,” pi. <^1=^; “a 

yC>y 

virgin,” pi, i^Iac ; “the decision of a judge,” pi. ; 
(_ 5 Ls.. “pregnant,” pi. 


.-'X 

237. The Twenty-fourth Measure, JUi, applies, in the 
first place, to the same class of substantives and adjectives 
as the preceding; thus, “a virgin,” pi. 2nd. 

To adjectives of the measure Jixi ; as “ intoxicated,” 
pi. ^j\Li. In this case the fiii-st letter of the plural may- 
take damma instead of fatha ; thus, lsJ^ and u^iLj arc both 
ngnt. The adjectiyo may hayo in the plural 

yp y y « 

or Lastly, it applies to feminines of the form 

<u-« coming from a defective root ; as “a gift,” pi. Ltjj!,; 
sin,” pi. blki- . 


238, The Twenty-fifth Measure, is applicable to a 

few singulars of the measures jli, and ; thus, 

“a slave,” pi. a^; “an ass,” pi, ; jli “a 
warrior,” pi. 


jy-'C/ f^p 

239. The Twenty-sixth Measure, Ujxi, is of very rare 
occurrence, and belongs to a few singulars of the measure 

S Oy Soy SfOpp S ^ 

Jjti ; thuSj Jm a husband/^ pL j lx: a paternal 

Syo p p ' 

uncle,” pi. Ltytx.. 


240. The Twenty-seventh Measure, 


AlUi, is applicable to a 
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few singulars of the measures jli and J^U ; thus, “ a 
stone,” pL 5 “a companion,” pi. ; also 

is to he met with. 

S 

241. The Twenty -eighth Measure^ Jjii, applies to a few 
singulars of the measures Ii*i, Ii*i, and JxU ; thus, &L>- “a 
rmg>> pi. “a pulley,” pi. > ; aJIl “one who 

seeks,” pL u^lh. 


242. We now proceed to describe the broken plurals of 
words consisting of four or more consonants, which wo 
cursorily mentioned in § 58, c and d. They are divided by 
grammarians into three classes of measures, which, when 
added to the preceding twenty-eight, furnish in all thirty- 
one species of broken plurals as formerly stated, § 58, a. 


y y yH. r yy 

243. The Twenty -ninth Measure, JJUi JxUj, and 

9 yy y 

JfilL*). The first pltual of these measures applies to quad- 
riliteral norms, the consonants of which are all radical; of 
course the servile final S— does not here count as a letter ; 

^ 9 yy Syy<-^y y yy 

thus, ‘a frog,” pi. a bridge,” pL_^UJi. 

The other three measures apply respectively to quadrilitorals 
formed from triliteral roots (the termination as before not 
counting), by prefixing 1, cy, or ; thus “ a finger,” pi. 

9 y’^ &y p yy ffy^ 

jjU.!; “experience,” pi. “means of 

living,” “victuals,” pi. 

244. The Thirtieth Measure, JJUi lWUj, 
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and This measure applies to singular nouns 

consisting of five letters, of whicli tlie penult is a letter of 

*r rf' o y ^ 

prolongation; as, (^ISaLj ^'a sultan or emperor,” pi. 

(forjUo), “a dinar,” denarius^ pi. “a lamp,” 

pi. J. 10 U ; “ a source or fountain head,” pi. 

a buffalo,” pi. “ POor,” pi. a 

picture,” jA. jjCa . 

245. The Thirty-first Ifcaswre/i] Ui, etc. (as above). 

This is a modification of the preceding measure, by suppress- 
ing the penult a of prolongation, and by adding the termina- 
tion thus, “ a preceptor,” pi. and i'ijU ; 

“a disciple,” pi. and iifi; “a philosopher,” 

pi. ILii . This measure belongs also to nouns of four or more 
letters of which the penult is not a letter of prolongation , and 
it applies more especially to foreign words, whether substan- 
tives or relative adjectives; thus uii-ii “a bishop,” pi. L-as'-J\ 
and IasU; “an Emperor, Csesar, Kaisor,^or Czar;” pi. 

Mauritanian,” pi. “Gcorgim 

or Circassian,” pi. *^aSclavonian, ^^pl.^ii^ , 

tlfOlAib “a native or inhabitant of Bagdad,” pi. i'ooUj . 


a. For a more detailed account of this portion of Arabic Grammar 
the learner is recommended to peruse the works oi Lumsden and 
Be Sacy. My object has been to observe a middle course between 
the profuseness of these great masters, and the meagrenoss of Eichard- 
son and Stewart. 
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The Plural of the Plural — 1 • 

246. An additional plural is sometimes formed from the 
broken plurals of triliterals, wbicb is called ‘‘ the pi. of the 
plural;” thus, “a dog,” pi. and thence the 

plural of the plural so from “a finger nail,” is 

formed the pi. jUbl ; and from that, the pi. of the pi. ; 
from jj (for “the hand,” comes the pi. (for ^^\), 
and thence ; from f\yf “a bracelet,” pi. , and 
from that again the pi. of the pL, jfJ\ . It may be observed 
that the plurals of the plural agree in measure with those of 
quadriliteral and quinquiliteral nouns, §§ 243, 244, and 245. 

a. Broken plurals sometimes form an additional regular plural 
in cjI— ; thus, from allLy “ an epistle,” is formed the broken plural 

f '' S 

JJL i, and thence the plural feminine of the plural C-?il5L |, a col- 
lection of letters;’’ so from ^^ahouse/’pL , and thence 
the pi. of the plural a cluster of houses.” According to 

De Sacy, these plurals can be employed only when the number is 
undetermined, and aboYe nine. 

s 

h. Sometimes a dual is formed from a broken plural ; thus, J-s! 

S PS 

“ a principle,” or “foundation” (of a science), pi. ; and thence is 

✓ pS 

formed (what we may call “the dual of the plural”) which signifies 

“ the principles of the two sciences,” viz,. Theology and Jurisprudence. 


247. "We stated briefly, § 58, h, that many Arabic nouns 
have more than one species of plural ; the student must not, 
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however, conclude that they are all used indiscriminately. 
In this case he must be guided entirely by prescription or 
custom. For example, on examining carefully the preceding 
thirty-one measures of broken plurals, he -will find that no 

£m ^ G ? ? y Gy o G 9 

fewer than nine of them, viz., J*i, J^, Ai*i, <£1*3, J*il, 

G G yo9 G y i*y ^ ^ ^ 

JUil, (J-«, and arc applicable to singulars whose 

S *^y .. 

measure is J*3. We may here further state that the plurals 
of paucity,” viz., measures 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th, alluded 
to in § 58, i, are applied only to a number of persons or 
things, ranging from three to ten, both inclusive. 

a. We noticed in § 58, e, a few words that formed their plural 
irregularly. The fact is that several of these irregular plurals 

are derived from singulars no longer in use; thus, It' “a mother,” 
has for its plural apparently from ; p “the mouth,” 

pi. t\y\ from Ijl ; “water,” pi. ftpt and as if from fU. 
The word 'i\^\ “ a woman,” has for its plural Shlj , and 
all of which come from a different root. The word “ a man” 

6 y^ ^ ^ < 

or a human being in general/* has the pL and contracted 4^0 * 
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SECTION VI L 

SYNTAX OF THE ARTICLE, SUBSTANTIVES, AWECTIVES, AND 

PRONOUNS. 

Analysis of Bmtmces, 

248. In the preceding Sections wo have treated of the 
letters, syllables, and words of the Arabic language. Wo 
now come to the most important part of our work— the con- 
struction of sentences, or, in other words, the rules for speak- 
ing and writing the language correctly. Wo have all along 
taken for granted that the student is acquainted with the 
ordinary terms of grammar, and is able to distinguish the 
various parts of speech (common to all languages) from one 
another. It is probable, however, that he may not have 
turned his attention to the analysis of sentences, which ought 
to form a preliminary stop to the Syntax of every foreign 
tongue. On this account, wo request his attention to the 
following general, or rather universal principles of language, 
an acquaintance with which 'will enable him to oomprohond 
more fully some of the rules which wo axe about to state. 

A simple sentence consists of throe parts, via., a nominativo or 
agent; a verb; and an atlribiito, prodicato, or complement; thus, 
“Kre is hot;” “Fire consumes wood.” In the first scutonco,/re 
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is the nominative, or subject of affirmation ; hot is the attribute, or 
that which is affirmed of the subject, jire ; and the verb is serves 
to express the affirmation. Again, in the sentence Fire consumes 
wood,'^ jfire is the nominative, or agent, consumes is the verb, and 
wood is the object or complement. Frequently a simple sentence 
consists in appearance of only two words ; as '' winds blow f ships 
sail ; which expressions are equivalent to winds are blowing,” 
ships are sailing.” It appears, then, that the shortest sentence 
must consist of three words, expressed or understood ; and it will ^ 
bo found that the longest is always reducible to three distinct parts 
and no more. For the sake of illustration let us take the following 
seiitoncG from the Letters of Junius, viz., '"An unmerited outrage 
offered to a great or good man 1 naturally excites 1 some emotions of 
resentment even in hearts that have the least esteem for virtue.” 
In this sentence the verb is naturally excites what precedes the 
verb, is the nominative ; and what follows it, is the complement. 

h. Although every simple sentence is reducible to three distinct 
parts, yet it is not easy to find a general term that will accurately 
apply to each individual part with the exception of the verb. When 
the sentence is expressed by means of the verb to be,” the three 
parts may be called the nominative or subject, the verb, and the 
attribute ; thus, Zaid is diligent.” When the sentence is expressed 
by any other neuter verb, the parts may be called nominative, verb, 
and complement ; as Zaid went from Mecca to Isfahan.” When 
the verb of the sentence is active or transiiive, the parts are agent, 
verb, and object ; as Zaid purchased a horse.” Lastly, when the 
sentence is expressed by moans of a passive verb, the three parts are 
nominatioc, verb, and agent ; as a horse was purchased by Zaid.” 

c, A compound sentence, or period, consists of two or more simple 
sentences connected by a conjunction, expressed or understood ; thus, 
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“ Knowledge fills the mind with entertaining views ; and administers 
to it a perpetual series of gratifications; it gives ease to solitude; 
fills a public station with suitable abilities; and, when it is mixed 
with complacency, it adds lustre to such as are possessed of it.” It 
will be a useful exercise for the student to analyze, by himself, the 
above compound sentence ; which consists of five simple sentences, in 
all of which, knowledge, or its substitute it, is the nominative. The 
last two clauses make but one simple sentence, for they amount 
merely to this : “ Knowledge, mixed with complacency, adds lustre 
to such as are possessed of it.” 

249. The leading principles of Arabic Syntax do not differ 
upon the whole, from those that prevail in our own and other 
European languages. As a general rule the verb agrees 
with its nominative in number, gender, and person; the 
adjective agrees with its substantive in number, gender, and 
case ; and the relative agrees in number and gender with its 
antecedent. There are, however, in the Arabic language, 
some exceptions to the preceding general principles, together 
with many idiomatic peculiarities which may startle the 
European student, whose notions of grammar are derived 
from the languages of ancient Greece and Eome. 

Arrangement of the Words in a Sentence, 

250, "We have just shewn (§ 248, a) that a seatea^ con- 

sists of three distinct parts; and the attentiye student will 
find on examination that there are M lyays of arranging 
these parts. In Arabic prose compositions, the general rule 
is to put the verb first, then the nominative, and lastly 
the complement ; thus, jjJ Zaid struck ’Amru.” 
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So in the following sentences, viz., J[i “ Lntoan 

said to Ms son.” j (juljUJl <d!l jU- “In 

the beginning God created tbe heavens and the earth.” 
o1a*j iij-y ^.J ‘W" 2aid came from Isfahan to 

Baghdad.” When one substantive governs another in the 


genitive case the governing word comes first; as IjaIT 

O OyO ’* * 

“love of the W'orld;” “listening unto wisdom.” 

In lihe manner a substantive precedes the adjective which 
serves to qualify it ; as “ a great book 

“ the sincere friend.” 


a. Languages abounding in case tenninations, such as the Sanskrit, 
the Latin, and the Greek, admit of any of the six modes of arrange- 
ment above alluded to ; thus the simple sentence, “ Csesar vanquished 
Pompey,” which we cannot arrange with perspicuity, except in one 
way, may in Latin bo expressed, “ Csesar vicit Pompeium,” or " Osesar 
Pompeium vicit;” “vicit Csesar Pompeium,” or “vicit Pompeium 
Caesar;” lastly, “Pompeium Caesar vicit,” or “Pompeium vicit 
Csesar.” The Arabic is more restricted in its arrangement ; and it 
is a curious coincidence that the Gaelic exactly agrees with it ; for 
example, the first verso of Genesis (above quoted) runs thus in Gaelic; 
“Anns an toiseach chruthaich Dia na neamhan ague an talamh,” 
which corresponds word for word with the Arabic. The reader is 
not to infer, however, that 1 consider the two languages to have the 
least affinity with one another. I merely point out occasionally 
certain striking resemblances between the two, as to arrangement 
and idiom, which I liold to be purely accidental. 

SYNTAX OF THE AETIOLE. 

C. - 

261. The definite article J\ of the Arabic generally cor- 
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2or 

responds in its use and application with, the o, r), to of the 
Greek, For example, when a snhstantiTe is restricted hy 
the article, and at the same time qualified hy an adjective, 
the adjective as well as the substantive takes the article; 
thus, 1 “ the great (or valuable) book,” v 

f) a^ia. In like manner when the substantive is a proper 
name (and consequently definite in its nature), its qualifying 
adjective (if any) takes the article ; thus, “ Abra- 

ham the faithful,” A^pahp, 6 Trto-Tos, The article is always 

^ pyijy 

prefixed to names of peoples and sects; thus, “the 

Jews;” “the Christians;” “the Arabians;” 

Ox* 

“ the Persians.” It is used also before singular nouns 
to express collectively a whole species ; as in the following 
example : “The dromedary is preferable 

to the camel.” 

a. The article is sometimes employed, as in German and French, 
instead of an affixed possessive pronoun, when the possessor cannot be 
mistaken ; thus, “ By thine absence thou hast troubled me, and in my 
trouble my reason has departed,” J\j J)j^ i ^ \ j 

P Oy(jy 

rt[here we see Jiul! employed for , The arfiole is also T^ed, 
IS in other languages, per antonomasiam, as in the 

“the prophet,” <5 7rp<lyqTti<s, for Muhammad,; “the 

3 ook,” V for the Kur,an, Finally, Ibe strla^ Is used as in 

jterman and French before nouns denoting an absteact idea in 
jeneral, in which instances we employ ifo Sifliofe in E ng lish ; thus, 

.X- -^o-o 9 P -^^9 > \ 

b li 1 J-MsC JajJ U “by activity the reward is obtained. 
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not by slothfulnoss;” it is also nsod before names of sciences, arts 
regions, etc. ; as iU-CJl "wisdom;” “government;” 

“ ’Irak ;” “ Syria,” or “ Damascus.” 

SYNTAX OP SUBSTANTIVES. 

Of the. Nominative Case. 

252. The nominative case is often employed at the be- 
ginning of a sentence in an absolute sense, independently of 
any grammatical construction with what follows. For ex- 
ample, the sontoneo ‘‘To God belongs whatever is in the 
heavens and upon the earth,” is thus expressed in Arabic, 

^ literally, “God, (or, as to 

God,) to him (is) whatever (is) in the heavens and upon 

PP P^ p ✓ 

the earth;” so, All “As to God, his prophet is 

among you,” i.c. “ the prophet of God is among you.” This 
use of tho nominative absolute is called the inchoative case, 
such a mode of construction is by no means rare 
in our modern Anglo-Saxon, both English and Scotch, as in 
the following couplet from tho exquisite ballad of “Auld 
Eobin Gray : ” 

‘‘ My Iwart— it said nay, for I look’d for Janxio back ; 

But tbo wind — it blow Mgb, and tbe skip — it was a wrack,” 

a. Wc moniionod (158, a) that the verb “to be,” is seldom used 
in tho present tense except when its omission might occasion an 

ambiguity; thus, pfp %j “Zaid is learned;” All “God (is) 
bountiful;” ilhji AAt “thou (art noble).” Here we sec that the 
verb is entirely omitted, and both tho subject and attribute put iu the 
nominative case in tho order described, | 250. In many instances 
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it is optional to make the subject precede the attribute or vice versa; 

yt3-0 y-^ y S y 

thus we may say^l <d!l or <d!l jS\ “God (is) very great;” Iw ju.sr^ 
or “ Muhammad (is) our prophet.” 

Of the Oenitive Case. 

253. When in Arabic two substantives are so combined 
that the first, which is indefi.nite in its signifi.cation, is re- 
stricted by the second, such a construction is called asLaI, 
which we may translate “ state of regimen.” The first word 
is termed “the regent;” and the second, which is 

always put in the genitive case, is called or “the 

governed;” as All the wisdom of God;” t_>l*^ 

“the book of Solomon.” The governing word has very fre- 
quently the effect of an adjective ; as lj£ “ abundance 

of sleep/’ Le. ^much. sleep;” ^^cngtli of ex- 

periences,” i.e. “long exporieneo.” Such is uniformly the 

S P 

construction of the noun 3^ “the totality,” which answers 
to our words “every” or “all,” according as tho word 
governed is singular or plural; thus, 5^ JS' “everything;” 
(jwlln “all men.” 


a. Like JS’ are also construed the interrogative pronoun ,^1 and its 
feminine h\ denoting '' what ? ” '' which V (jwU 1 ^'what or which 

P’^y a 1$% 

men?” i\j^] LI “what woman?” Ac h^ "for what reason?” A 


similar^ule applies to the wordJ,2 signifying “ difference,” hence “ne- 
gation;” for example, “increate;” 

the Wazlrs and Kadis and others besides them came.” 


27 - 
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6. The state of regimen frequently expresses superiority or ex- 
cellence in a superlative sense ; as \ “ the best of created 

things.” When the governing word is an adjective the latter is 
sometimes restricted in its signification by the word governed; as 
5 quick at calculation,” instead of lJC^ ' ^ j 

“possessed of readiness at calculation;” 1 “violent in 

chastising,” instead of (__>%! 1 i'Aijj. 

Of the Accusative Case. 

254 . Wo staled (§ 194 ) tliat every noun in Ai-aMc may 
Ibo converted into an adverb by being put in the accusative 
ease. The accusative case in tbis language is frequently 
used adverbially in instances ■where the Latin would em- 
ploy the ablative, or the accusative with a preposition ; 
thus, ojU “ho perished of hunger,” mortuus est 

fame] UiIjI “ do yo fast during certain specified 

days,” per cerium dicrum spatium. An adjective or par- 
ticiple with the accusative termination frequently cor- 
responds with the Latin gorimd in do', as 'Cfd\j *14* “he 
came riding,” venit equiiando ; IIjI, “ ho oats standing,” 
Ias-* t-jlJl Ijli-el enter the gate in adoration.” The accu- 
sative is sometimes equivalent to the Latin ger'ond in dum‘, 
as Cqoij' aSJJ “ I struck him for (the sake of) instruction,” ad 
crudiendum. Piually, the accusative, pur et simple, expresses 
in Arabic the sense of the Latin quoad, “by reason of,” 
“with respect to,” or as to;” thus, Lii cjlb “Isaac 

iy o-nud with rosnoct to his mind, or disnosition,” i.e. “ho 
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is -well disiiosed;” ijAj <dji “Grod is great (as to) 

T®.-' ^ tf / \ 

power;” ly^ ^ ls$j these (hearts) are like 

stones, or more intense (than stones), as to hardness.” 


a. The predicate in the accusative is sometimes put before the sub- 

99^"% xOtiJ-o 

ject; thus in the Kur,an, vi. 42; oli’i Lsiu.sr« JidliJ [He it is 

who hath brought forth] “the palm-tree and the corn-crop of which 

99<Ji ^ L, 9 

there is a variety of food where is equivalent to 

S ^ S 99 '% 

the food (resulting) from which is various/^ So 


in xxi. 3 : C^tiey listen not to the admonition 

of their Lord except that] they may turn it unto sport, their hearts 
being taken up with delight;^' where is equivalent to 


S ^ o P P ^ 

y^^j. N.B.— In connection with quotations from the Kur,an, 
as above, the Eoman numerals indicate the sUrat or chapter, and the 
Arabian figures, the dyat or verse. 


b. The present participle put in the accusative has sometimes the 
effect of what in Latin is called the subjunctive mood, which in 
Arabic is expressed by the preterite preceded by tlie conjunction ^ 
“ although,” “ even if,” as in the following verse from the Eamdsai 

Uls- Ld <d!l UIp- jU! 1 ** verily, I will 

wash away dishonour from me, even if the decree of God should 
draw upon me whatever it may draw;” where (when it first 

occurs) is equivalent to (4^^ %. So in the following sentence: 

✓ o3i- ✓ ✓• ✓* ✓ ^ y 9y 9 yy y y y yy o ✓* 

^ ^jcsT’ s\yt> ij JL» Ua “whoso 

coveteth anything, his avarice leadeth him on to it, whatever it may 
be, foul or fair.” 


c. In Arabic the accusative is very frequently employed whore wo 
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should use the nominative, as in the following verses' from the 


y ^0 y 0-«0 *? X - y yvSy ;?0 

Kur,an, ii. 242 : i culiiliuJJj “ and 

to the divorced (wives is due) a reasonable provision (according to 
the husband’s means) ; this is incumbent on the pious where wo 

see ill tlio accusative. 13o also in iv. 15, we liave the following : 


C y ^ OFy y I o yyOS j? y o y 

ddJl <i^_} cAJaI 1 i (-J3i ji\ “ and if there 

should be more (brothci's or sisters) than these (two) they shall be 
(equal) sharers in the third pari (of the estate) ; this is an ordinance 

i -O {j> y yy <») .-o yy y ! 

from God;” where we see <dl\ vsed for 


Substantives in Apposition. 

255. Wlion one substantive is subjoined to another by 
way of description or designation, the two are said to be 
in ‘‘apposition,” and must agree in gender, number, and 
case, as in the Kur,an, xiv. 19 ; ^ 

there shall be drinking of water (which is) poison.” So 
in xxiv. 35 : ijynj ^ Aijj it (the lamp) is 

lighted with the oil of a blessed tree, the olive.” The same 
rule holds when the second substantive defines the manner, 
measure, or quantity, of the first: thus, “I 

ate half the cake,” literally, “ I ate the cake, the half of it.” 
The same rule also applies to certain words added by way 
of “confirmation” or “corroboration” (c^/), such as 
“the soul” or “self,” and ^ “the eye” or “essence,” 
having subjoined to them the affixed pronoun appropriate 
to the first substantive. They thus become equivalent to the 
Latin imo. ima. and imum. Thev acroo in gender, number, 
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and case with the leading substantives, the forms used for 
both dual and plural being and as may be seen in 
the following examples: “Zaid himself came;” 

Zm fZj “I saw Zaid himself;” ZJZj 

“Zainab herself came;” ZZXj ‘‘I saw the 

two princes themselves.” The words ^iid may also 
be put in apposition after the affixed pronouns ; for example, 
ZZZm “I saw thyself,” which may also be expressed 

."Si. ^ 

t-Jvuuoj l-5u\ or l-.>vwa3 


a. In a manner similar to the foregoing are used the words and 
denoting totality,” or nniYersality,” as also people 

in general;” as ^ ^^the whole army came,” literally, 

x-i;» py ^0-0 ^ 

^Hhe army came, the whole of it so ^ the whole 

OP<i P xOxO-^J 9 (Jt/' 

tribe came;” ^ CL-ot; ‘^1 saw the mnltitude, all of them;” 

“I passed by all the women;” Ai;-lc 
^Hhe whole army came,” In order to express duality in such in- 

X x-x XO 

stances the words K, fern. l:d^ or l:J^, both,” are employed ; 
as in the foHowing examples : UiK sl;f- both Zaid and 

^Amru came;” t>oth ^Amrn and 

^Umar;” ™to him as wires 

X XX 

both Zainab and Fatima.” When the words K and liK precede the 
substantives which they qualify they become indeclinaMe; thus, 
‘‘I saw both thy brothers ; ” ZjjJZ 

“ I passed by both thy sisters.” 


S P X o ^ 

b. To the word ^ thus used in apposition, the words fern. 
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together with their plurals fern, may bo sub- 

joined, agreeing in gender, number, and case with the leading word; 
thus, '^yC^\ ^ 4ijlU! 1 “ and all the angels did worship.” 

The word ^>-1 thus applied is not used in the dual, either masculine 
or feminine. 


c. The word applied as above may be accompanied by one 

or all of the following words, which arc of the same signification, 
viz.; feminines are respectively, -iU^, 


and ; and their plurals masc. and and 

; fern. and Sometimes these throe words 

are all used at the same time in addition to in the order ob- 



P y<J^ 9 P .y^ 9 y ^ u y 

served in the following example : 1 sUf 


“ the whole of the army came which it is impossible to translate 
verbatim. The last three words arc very rarely used either singly or 

€' ; ^ o - 

in combination, except when preceded by JS and . 


SYNTAX OF THE NUMERALS. 

Of the Cardinal Numbers. 

256. Wo have soon (§ 60) that tho cardinal numbers from 
3 to 10 inclusive have this anomaly, that -when they refer 
to a masculine noun they assume tho fominino termination 
if— ; vs^horoas tho fominino nouns require tho same ixumcrals 
to ho of the masculino form; thus, Z'ij “throe sons;” 
JmJU- “ five daughters.” As adjootivos they aro placed 
after the noun to which they belong, and agree with 'the 
same in gender and case. At tho same time they may ho 
used as substantives, and prefixed to tlioir nouns, which they 
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then govern in the genitive case ; thus, “ six days 

“five months.” As a general rule the noun thus 
governed by the numerals 3 to 10 must be a broken plural. 

a. The number one, as we shewed, § 69, is expressed by the words 

jcit and for the masculine, and by and for the 

feminine. The first form of each is used as a substantive when the 
object numbered is not expressed ; as '^] U no one (raasc.) 

came unto me;” lS^I U ^Hhere was no one (fern.)/’ They 

may also govern a genitive case; thus, Jli-jrSI “one of the 
men women ^Ii.1 “ one of them.” 
The forms and are adjectives, and follow their substan- 
tives; thus, '^\j “one object;” “one degree.” 

They may, however, be employed by themselves, still agreeing in 

gender with the nouns which they represent; ^ 

^^each one of these gulphs (or bays);” isi^ ^ 

each one of these cities.” They are also used in the sense of 
'^one” or ^Hhe one” in contrast with '^the other;” thus 
“the one-half;” i—La^\ “the other half.” When repeated 

and used adverbially, they imply t distribution ^ individuality; 
thus, ’ then, with regard to the coun- 

sellors, they came one by one.” 

b. The number “ two,” is sufficiently represented by the mere dual 

terminations of the objects numbered; thus, “two men;” 

“two degrees,” Sometimes the numeral “two,” fern. 

or are employed as adjectives after nouns in the dual. 
In such instances the numeral “ two” appears to be redundant but 
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perhaps it adds more emphasis to the expression; for example, 
^ jLi. “He created a pair of each species,” 
where the numeral is apparently superfluous. 

257. The numerals 11 to 99, both inclusiye, govern the 
substantive to -which they refer in the accusative singular ; 
as 1^] “eleven stars;” ^ tr^ “ninety- 

nine sheep.” The numerals 100 and. 1,000, together with 
their multiples, govern the nouns denoting the objects num- 

P y 

bored, in the genitive singular; thus, LU “a hundred 
men;” Jj^j “tlnoe hundred men;” so.lijA 

‘"y ^ o-* "P 

“a thousand dinars;” jllio tlill “eleven thousand 

dinars.” ISfumerals made up of decades and units, when 
they exceed 20, place the units first and then the tens ; 
thus, Uli “ oighty-throo years” (literally, three- 

and-cighty years) ; VJlijo two-and-twenty 

dinars.” If a number is composed of several classes, the 
noun expressive of the objects numbered is put after the 
total number, and is governed by the concluding numeral, 
according to the rules already stated; thus, for example, 

^yy y pf^yy h yif%y ’3E / O X Pypy y -J* -O y <^yy O y (^y 

| j } ^ {£^'1 " bO *** 

tween the Hijra and the Deluge (there elapsed) 3,974 years.” 
In instances of this kind, however, the substantive may be 
repeated after each class of the numerals; as follows, viz., 

y pyc, ^ £,y^t> y y t-S P% y yo% yp p O y #*0 OyOma 

jUjO L-i!1 Cjill 

u y ‘P' y y P yyy **** 

rovome of GharTblya (a proyincc of 

Egypt,) is reckoned at 2,144,080 military dinars.” 
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m 


a. In order to express any large number, consisting of millions 
(or upwards), together with hundreds, decades, and units of thousands, 
it is usual to repeat the wordt-ill after each class of the numerals ; thus, 

^ y p ^ y y P y y y py o y If'xoy 

j lib j j j u— ib c*Ji!T tUxuJ LmXl3 

^ ^ y y Syy^S y o y y ^ y 

UUjj l^ij\ j ^Uhe amount of it (is) this, 9,584,204 dinars/^ 

literally, nine hundred thousand of thousands, and five hundred of 
thousands, and four-and-eighty thousand, and two hundred, and four- 
and-sixty dinars.” 


b. In expressing a number of thousands, ranging from three to 

S oy ^ 

ten, botii inclusive, (_J!1 is used in the genitive plural ; and 
the objects numbered follow the same in the genitive singular; thus, 
J4-J uJl'T Z'ij “three thousand men.” When the tliousauds range 
from 11 to 99 (both inclusive) is used in the acensativo singular, 
and the objects numbered in the genitive singular, as just stated; 
thus, 1 ) 5^5 “20,000 lbs.;” d\ “11,000 

dinars.” When the number of the thousands consists of a hundred 

S ^y 

or any multiple thereof i-j!! is used in the genitive singular, and the 

^ ^y % P yy 

objects numbered in the same case, as above; thus,j uio ijU clMj 
300,000 dinars. 


258. Xot only the cardinal numbers from throe to ten, 
inclusive (§ 256), hut also those of a higher denomination 
may he employed in apposition to the nouns denoting the 
objects numbered, as may ho seen in the following example : 

^ (.yypy[y^^^% ^y S% y O P ^ O r yyy^>^ yy^y 

aib 

‘‘and ho drew the net to the land; lo, it was full of largo 
fishes, one hundred and throo-and-fiffcy.” 


J8 
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259. When a numeral is employed to denote a certain 
number out of a collection, or class, or Avhole genus, it is 
usual to express the relation between the numeral and the 
class by means of the preposition ^ ‘"from” or “out of;” 
for example ; hijf “ nine (men) out of the family 

^yT ^ “ three birds” i.e. “ three birds from among the 

genus bird.” It is further to bo observed that the numeral 
in such instances, agrees in gender with the objects num- 
bored; thus, in the expression ^ SiS “three sheep;” 
tliG iitiiiicral iB inasciiliTio because as a gctiuB, is maB- 
online; so ^ ..AjSb “throe duchs;” where cJk, is 
feminine, because ^ is feminine. If an cpitliot indicating 
the gender is added immediatdy after the numeral, the latter 
agrees in gcudor with such epithet ; thus, oib 

“ three females of the genus sheep ;” kJi three 

males from among the ducks.” 

a. Numerals used abstractedly, as in the science of arithmetic, are 

S' o 

always put' in the masculine form ; thus, l-juu ilij three is the 
half of six.” When nouns of different sexes are included under one 
and the same numeral, the latter agrees in gender witli the noun 
immediately following it, provided the numeral denotes ^a^ number 

exteniling from six to fen, both inclusive ; as j iXa:! 

“ to me (belong) eight slaves and [eight] female servants.” If wc 
hero reverse the ohjccts numbered, the expression will bo as follows : 

j il«l (belong) eight handmaids and [eight] 

slaves.” If the objects numbered bo under six, then the appropriate 
nnracral must bo added to each of tho two species. 
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b. When the compound numerals above ten apply to rational 
beings, they always take the masculine form, as in the following 
examples: to me belong fifteen male 

'' y' y' y' y y^ yy^ y <-> 

slaves and [fifteen] female slaves \^j hj^ to 

me belong fifteen female and [fifteen] male slaves.’^ If the numerals 
apply to irrational beings they take the gender of the nearest sub- 

i?-' <> y y yy y yy l, y o 

stantive ; thus, there are in my posses- 

sion (chez moi,) fifteen male camels and [fifteen] she-camels ; ” or, by 

<fi- y y y -^y yyfjy y <y y O 

transposition, iU^j Xli I have fifteen she-camels 

and [fifteen] he-camels. If, however, in the case of irrational objects 


a qualifying word such as U, etc., interposes immediately after 
the numerals, the latter are of the feminine form ; thus for example : 

yy y y y lyy y yy (y y y y o 

SI), U “ I possess fifteen camels, what 

between males and females,” that is, “ partly male and partly female;” 
and the same construction holds, as to the numerals if in this last 
expression we transpose the last two words and read . 


260. The numerals agree in gender with that of the 
singular number of the objects numbered ; thus, 

“seren years;” because ^ “a year,” is feminine in the 
singular. So LpuUL £ilj “three baths,” for the singular 
is masculine; and this rule holds when the name of 
the objects numbered is suppressed ; as in , the following 
example: ^ “and among them (are 

creatures) that walk on four (feet),” “a foot,” being 
feminine. So also 
“Verily, I beheld 


t_jUr SPyw ty- ug;' 

seven fat kine, which sevnn lean (ones) 
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devoured^’’ where is feminino, the word heiiig 

understood. 

a. When the objects numbered are of a vague or general nature, 
such as may apjily to cither sex, the numeral agrees with the same 
according to the gminmatical gender of such objects. Por example, 
the words and denote ^^a person’^ or individual,” the 

former being masculine and the latter feminine ; hence they say 

i’ o y- py-yy- 

i>ak^\ ^Hhrce persons,” where is used in the masculine form 
whethor the objects be male or female. In like manner cjiS 
three persons” or individuals,” whether applicable to females or 
males. If, however, another noun or epithet he added to such phrases 
as the foregoing serving to indicate the real sex of the objects num- 
bered, the numeral will agree in gender with the word or words 

p xy- P p P ■C53.0y'y'7 ^y- 

annexed; tir' u}J‘^ 

“and I liad for a aliiold against those whom I feared two (young) 

p **xx 

maidens and a (marriageable) woman.” Ilcrc wo sec tliat Cj)!) fom. 

P p 

is used with masc. because the latter word is qualified l)y the 

epithets aiidJAI. each of which is applicable only to females. 

Sometimes, however, fegard is had more to tlic signification of the 
objects numbered than to their strict grammatical gender ; thus the 
word jAi “soul,” is feminine; but when applied to persons of the 
male s(!x the numeral agrees with it in the masculine gender; thus, 

yt y ,VXy 

ijll! “ilirce souls” (moaning males), hccanso in this instance 
(JA has the same signification as ijAj • 

b. If the name of tho objects numbered bo suppressed and its place 
supplied by an epithet descriptive of its quality, the numeral agrees 
in flfondcr with 'the noun understood ; thus in the Kur,an, vi. 160 : 
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l^liul jlLz. idi aLju^^V sU- ^ ^^lie who hath done a good (deed) 
shall receive (as his reward) ten (times) the equivalent thereof.” Here 
the numeral Jiuc is feminine, although is masculine; because 

the latter is considered as a mere epithet of cblxli. (plural of dlli) 
understood. 

261. The cardinal numbers may be restricted by the article 
according to the rules laid down, § 251. 1. When the 

numeral is used substantively in an abstract sense ; thus, 
iSdJl c-A-si ZM\ /^the (number) three is half of the (number) 
six.” 2. Wlieii the name of the objects numbered is under- 
stood, having been previously expressed, and hence -well 
known; as “and the seventy (disciples) 

returned with joy.” 3. When the numeral is employed in 
apposition as an adjective after a definite noun ; for example : 

1 “ fhe five men.” 4. When the numerals from 

3 to 10 (both inclusive) precede the objects numbered in a 
state of regimen, in which case the article is generally pre- 
fixed ouly to the latter; as ^ ^Hhe three men’’ or 
“the trio of men.” Occasionally, however, the numeral 
takes the article as well as the name of the objects numbered ; 
as plij “the seven fundamental preoepte of 

the law.” 

a. When the numerals from 11 to 19 (both inclusive) precede the 
name of the objects numbered, and as we already remarked, | 257, 
govern the same in the accusative singtdar, the article may be pre- 

y y y y y y'i-ijy 

fixed to the first member only or to both; thus, As-lil or 
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'y y o 1'^ ^ 

yUfi] A»-iIl “the cleYon dirhams;” also i>j'J m* 

iSU ilijijf “ the twolyc sho-camcls.” From 2010 SUN hotli in- 

elusive), when the numeral consists of a inuliiido of ten only, it. faluv 
the article; and if such multiple be comlducd with imit.s they 
both take the article; thim, hveuiv 

“ (lie S(!V(!iify-seveii caiiicl.s.” 

b. With regard to numerals consisting of a hundred or a tliou.-iand, 
together with their nmliiph's anil uccossories, it is optimml to [trrfi'i 
the article cither to the entire numeral, or to the muue of tiie nhjciM.' 
numbered; for example: ^hooJl -IjUjUj “ (lie Ihree hundred iluiiir.. 

<S11j “the three thousand dirhams;” so 'JUl 

<** ( I WH*,-* I 

the two hundred thousand dirhams so jilso, ,Uj>,e will ^Jld 1 .'■an 
“ this million (literally, thousand of ihomsimds.) of diimr.’.” In .-ucli 
Gxamples as the last, where the demonslralive pronoun i' emploved, 
the article is i)refixc(l to tlie word iirimediiiUdy following. 


0/ Ihe Ordinal Numkn. 


262. The Ordinals urn incinj adjoctivcH, mul up to j|»o 
ninoteentli they agree in gender, niiitilmr, and (umo with tii<‘ 
siihstantivos to wMoh. they rolato. W<» Hlattni, § 7.‘J, llmt 
^'tho twentieth,” and all inuUiplcs of ten above that mnnher, 
are cxprissscd by the cardinals, «o tlmt they are eonniderMl 
to ho of the oommou ginider, a« tlnsy ar(! indeeliimble. The 
ordinals may, or may not, h«! n'strioted by the artieb'; aw 

P "*$ It 4m fts ■*»*!> j, *>*# 

Jjl (*1* the first year;” J_,511 “tins fimt elimafe.*’ 
When, as xn this last phras<‘, th<‘y hike thii article, tljey are 
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SECTION VI 1. 

SYNTAX OF THE ARTICLE, SUBSTANTIVES, ADJECTIVES, AND 

PRONOUNS. 

Analysis of Sentences. 

248. In the preceding Sections we have treated of the 
letters, syllables, and words of the Arabic language. We 
now come .fet the most important part of our work— the con- 
struction of sentences, or, in other words, the rules for speak- 
ing and writing the language correctly. We have all along 
taken for granted that the student is acquainted with the 
ordinary terms of grammar, and is able to distinguish the 
various parts of speech (common to all languages) from one 
another. It is probable, however, that he may not have 
turned his attention to the analysis of sentences, which ought 
to form a preliminary step to the Syntax of every foreign 
tongue. On this account, we request his attention to the 
following general, or rather universal principles of 
an acquaintance with which wiU enable hiip to 
more fully some of the rules which we are tb state. , 

a.m A simple sentence consists of three parts, viz., a nominative or 
agent; a verb; and an attribute, pred4<3»te/ <n complement; thus, 
“Fire is hot;” “Fire consumes wood.” In the first sentence, 
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is the nominative, or subject of affirmation ; hot is the attribute, or 
that which is affirmed of the subject, fire ; and the verb is serves 
to express the affirmation. Again, in the sentence “ Fire consumes 
wood,” /re is the nominative, or agent, consumes is the verb, and 
mood is the oJyect or complement. Frequently a simple sentence 
consists in appearance of only two words ; as “ winds blow “ships 
sail ; ” which expressions are equivalent to “ winds are blowing,” 
"ships are sailing.” It appears, then, that the shortest sentence 
must consist of three words, expressed or understood ; and it will 
bo found that the longest is always reducible to three distinct parts 
and no more. For the sake of illustration let us take the following 
sentence from the Letters of Junius, viz., “An unmerited outrage 
offered to a great or good man 1 naturally excites 1 some emotions of 
resentment even in hearts that have the least esteem for virtue.” 
In this sentence the verb is “ naturally excites ; ” what precedes the 
verb, is the nominative ; and what follows it, is the complement. 

h. Although every simple sentence is reducible to three distinct 
parts, yet it is not easy to find a general term that will accurately 
apply to each individual part with the exception of the verb. When 
the sentence is expressed by means of the verb “ to be,” the three 
parts may bo called the nominathe or subject, the verb, and the 
attribute ; thus, “ Zaid is diligent.” When the sentence is expressed 
by any other neuter verb, the parts may be called nominative, verb, 
and complement ; as “ Zaid went from Mecca to Isfahan.” When 
the verb of the sentence is active or transitive, the parts are apent, 
verb, and object ; as “ Zaid purchased a horse.” Lastly, when the 
sentence is expressed by moans of a passive verb, the throe parts are 
nominative, verb, and agent ; as “ a horse was purchased by Zaid.” 

m 

c, A compound sentence, or period, consists of two or more simple 
sentencos connected by a conjunction, expressed or understood ; thus. 
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“ Knowledge fills tlie mind with entertaining views ; and administers 
to it a perpetual series of gratifications ; it gives ease to solitude ; 
fills a public station with suitable abilities ; and, wlien it is mixed 
with complacency, it adds lustre to such as are possessed of it.” It 
will be a useful exercise for the student to analyze, by himself, the 
above compound sentence ; which consists of five simple sentences, in 
all of which, knowledge, or its substitute it, is the nominative. The 
last two clauses make but one simple sentence, for they amount 
merely to this : “ Knowledge, mixed with complacency, adds lustre 
to such as are possessed of it.” 

249. The leading principles of Arabic Syntax do not differ 
upon the whole, from those that prevail in our own and other 
European languages. As a general rule the verb agrees 
with its nominative in number, gender, and person; the 
adjective agrees with its substantive in number, gender, and 
case ; and the relative agrees in number and gender with its 
antecedent. There are, however, in the Arabic language, 
some exceptions to the preceding general principles, together 
with many idiomatic peculiarities which may startle the 
European student, whose notions of grammar are derived 
from the languages of ancient Greece and Eome. 

Arrangement of the Words in a Sentmce, 

250. We have just shewn (§ 248, a) that a con- 

sists of three distinct parts ; and the attentiyo !'^d[ent will 
find on examination that there are six of artva ugin g 

these parts. In Arabic prose compogiiions, the general rule 
is to put the verb first, then the notninative, and lastly 
the complement; thus, ^‘Zaid struck ’Amru.” 
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So in the following sontoncos, viz., Jli “ Lukman 

said to Ms son.” j culjUJl jLi. ijJjJl “ In 

the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 

“ Zaid came from Isfahan to 
Baghdad.” When one substantive governs another in the 
genitive case the governing word comes first; as CjaIT 
“love of the world;” “listening unto wisdom.” 

In like manner a substantive precedes the adjective which 
servos to qualify it ; as “ a great book ;” J^a^T 

“the sincere friend.” 


a. Languages abounding in ease terminations, such as the Sanskrit, 
the Latin, and the Greek, admit of any of the six modes of arrange- 
ment above alluded to ; thus the simple sentence, “ Otesar vanquished 
Pompey,” which we cannot arrange with perspicuity, except in one 
way, may in Latin bo expressed, “ Cajsar vicit Pompeium,” or “ Osesar 
Pompoium vicit;” “vicit Osesar Pompeium,” or “vicit Pompeium 
Osesar;” lastly, “Pompeium Osesar vicit,” or “Pompeium vicit 
Osesar,” The Arabic is more restricted in its arrangement; and it 
is a curious coincidence that the Gaelic exactly agrees with it ; for 
example, the first verso of Genesis (above quoted) runs thus in Gaelic: 
“Anns an toiseach chruthaich Dia na ncamhan agus an talamh,” 
which corresponds word for word with the Arabic. The reader is 
not to infer, however, that I consider the two languages to have the 
least affinity with one another. I merely point out occasionally 
certain striking roscmblancos between the two, as to arrangement 
and idiom, which 1 hold to bo purely accidental. 

SYNTAX OF THE AETIOEE. 

261. The dofinite article J? of tho Arabic generally cor- 
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responds in its use and application •with the o, to of the 
Greek. For example, when a substantive is restricted by 
the article, and at the same time qualified by an adjective, 
the adjective as well as the substantive takes the article ; 
thus, the great (or valuable) book,” v A/Svo? 

fj a^ia. In like manner when the substantive is a proper 
name (and consequently definite in its nature), its qualifying 
adjective (if any) takes the article ; thus, ^‘Abra- 

ham the faithful,” A^pahjM 6 ^rto-ro?. The article is always 
prefixed to names of peoples and sects; thus, “the 

Jews;” “the Christians;” “the Arabians;” 

“ the Persians.” It is used also before singular nouns 
to express collectively a whole species ; as in the following 
example : “The dromedary is preferable 

to the camel.” 

a. The article is sometimes employed, as in German and French, 
instead of an affixed possessive pronoun, when the possessor cannot be 
mistaken ,* thus, “ By thine absence thou hast troubled me, and in my 
trouble my reason has departed,” Jlj Jii*! 1 j ls^J 

P 0.^0/' 

where we see Ji*51 employed for . The article is also used, 
as in other languages, per mtonmumam, as in the expi^idnS 
“the prophet,” <5 Trp^Tn<s, for Muhaimriad; “the 

book,” n A/3A«9j for the Kur,an. Finally, the article is used as in 

German and French before norms denoting an abstract idea in 

* 

general, in which instances we employ no article in English ; thus, 

X -^0-0 x- P x^vS-o P ^ r' P x-xc-^ 

Jwil U 3 tjljiJ 1 J-aiss: Ja*! b “by activity the reward is obtan^. 
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not liy slothfaliicss it is also nsod before names of sciences, arts, 
regions, etc. ; as .uils'l “wisdom;” “government;” 

“ ’Irak ;” “ Syria,” or “ Damascus.” 


SYNTAX OF REBSTANTTVES. 

Of the JSfoinimtive Case. 

202. I’ho nominative case is oftoti employed at the be- 
ginning of a sont('.nce in an absolute sense, independently of 
any ginramatical eonstruction with what follows. For ex- 
ample!, the sonteneo “To God bedongs whatever is in the 
h(!avena and upon th<! (earth,” is thus expressed in Arabic, 
j ^ U ^ <dh literally, “God, (or, as to 

God,) to liim (is) whatever (is) in the heavens and upon 

o >*0 PP P<^ pP» P 

thc! earth;” so, <)dh “As to God, his prophet is 

among you,” io. “ th(! prophet of God is among you.” This 
us(! of the nominativo absolute! is called the inchoative case, 

^ kK'^ 

such a mode of construction is by no moans rare 
in mu’ modem Anglo-Saxon, both English and Scotch, as in 
the following coupleit from tlus eaquisito ballad of “Auld 
Eobin Gray.” 

“ My haart— it said nay, for I loot’d for Jamio Imot; 

But tlio wind— it Blow higli, and tlie ship— it was a wrack.” 

a. Wo meintionod (1/J8, a) that the verb “to bo,” is seldom used 
in the prosont tense except when its omission might occasion an 
ambiguity; thus, “Zaiel is learned;” diii “God (is) 

bountiful;” “thou (art noble).” Here we see that the 

verb is ontiroly omitted, and both the subject and attribute put in the 
nominative cmo in the order described, | 250. In many instances 
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it is optional to make the subject precede the attribute or vice versa ; 

thus we may say^^l <dll or j^\ “G-od (is) very great;” 
or “ Muhammad (is) our prophet.” 


Of the G-enitive Case. 


253, WTien in Arabic two substantives are so combined 
that tbe first, wbicb is indefinite in its signification, is re- 
stricted by tbe second, sucb a construction is called 
wbicb we may translate ‘‘state of regimen.” Tbe first word 
is termed tbe regent;” and tbe second, wbicb is 

always put in tbe genitive case, is called <— or ‘tbe 
governed;” as All “tbe wisdom of (xod;” ‘-rP^, 

“tbe book of Solomon,” Tbe governing word has very fee- 
quently tbe effect of an adjective; as |*^1 Ijf, “abundance 

P P 

of sleep,” Le. “much sleep;” <-^1^1 “length of ex- 
periences,” i.e. “long experience.” Sucb is uniformly tbe 

S P 

construction of tbe noun jS’ “tbe totality,” wbicb answers 
to our words “every” or “all,” according as tbe word 

•i P 

governed is singular or plural; thus, Ji’ “everything;” 
(jjgllll “ all men.” 


a. Like are also construed the interrogative pronoun and its 

'^ 5 '^ ■* y 

feminine A1 denoting “ what ? ” “ which ? ” (jwUl 1 t/t “what or which 


•3S:£ 


men?” ifU..! A1 “what woman?” Ac AH “for what reason?” A 
similar tfule applies to the wordj-j signifying “ difference,” hence “ne- 
gation for example, “ increate Ij 1 ijl^- 

“ the Wazlrs and Kadis and others besides them came.” 
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h. Tlio state of regimen frequently expresses superiority or ex- 
cellence in a superlative sense ; as ijjp \ “ the best of created 

things.” When the governing word is an adjective the latter is 
sometimes restricted in its signification by the word governed; as 
“ fpick at calculation,” instead of j3 

“possessed of readiness at calculation;” “violent in 

chastising/’ instead of c-^uul 1 jO • 

0/ the Accusative Case. 

254. "Wo stated (§ 194) that every noun in Arabic may 
bo converted into an adverb by being put in the accusative 
case. The accusative case in this language is frequently 
used adverbially in instances wlierc tlio Latin would em- 
ploy tliO ablative, or the accusative with a proposition; 
thus, “ bo perished of hunger,” mortuus est 

fame', Jo fast during certain specified 

days,” per cerium dierum spathm. An adjective or par- 
ticiple with the accusative termination frequently cor- 
responds with the Latin gerund in do', as KfXj “he 
came riding,” unit equitando ; lljtj “ ho eats standing,” 
Ias- cjUI IjU-A ‘ enter the gate m adoration.” The accu- 
sativ<} is sometimes equivalent to the Latin gerund in dmi ; 
as “ I struck him for (the sake of) instruction,” ad 

crudiendum. Finally, tlio accusative, pur et simple, expresses 
in Ar-abic the sense of the Latin quoad, “by reason of,” 
“with rosiioot to,” or “as to;” thus, Lii ‘ Isaac 

(Tfind with reanoet to his mind, or disnosition,” i.e. “ ho 
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s? j? <-• ^ P'M 

is -well disposed ; ” ^Ai <d!l “God is great (as to) 

power 'iyJi Ai.! ^ “and these (hearts) are lilce 

stones, or more intense (than stones), as to hardness.” 


a. The predicate in the accusative is sometimes put before the sub- 
ject; thus in the Kur,an, vi. 42; .di'l ®e it is 

who hath brought forth] “the palm-tree and the corn-crop of which 

PPO'^t ■£> ^ O P 

there is a variety of food where <d^l is equivalent to 

s ^ p pp 

4-jiU^ the food (resulting) from which is various.” So 


in xsi. 3 ; [They listen not to the admonitio;|, 

of their Lord except that] “ they may turn it unto sport, their hearts 
being taken up with delight;” where is equivalent to 

llibi N.B.— In connection with quotations from the Kur,an, 

as above, the Eoman numerals indicate the sUrat or chapter, and the 
Arabian figures, the ayat or verse. 


5. The present participle put in the accusative has sometimes the 
efiect of what in Latin is called the subjunctive mood, which in 
Arabic is expressed by the preterite preceded by the conjunction ^ 
although,” ^^even if,” as in the following verse from the JSamasa: 

UU- ^ U ■'« U2J Uls^ jUil ^Werily, I will 

wash away dishonour from me, even if the decree of God should 
draw upon me whatever it may draw;” where QU- (when it first 

y. 

occurs) is equivalent to So in the following sentence: 

tsf- OJ, ^ ^ X <(*■/' Ox- P ^ ^ o 

Jt* ^ whoso 

coveteth anything, his avarice leadeth him on to it, whatever it may 
be, foul or fair.” 


c. In Arabic the accusative is very frequently employed where we 
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sliould use the nominative, as in the following verses' from the 

X x'x <!»w poy^-o S 

Kiir^aBj ii. S42: ^^and 

to the divorced (wives is due) a reasonable provision (according to 
the husband's means) ; this is incumbent on the pious f where we 
see Hi- in the accusative. So also in iv. 15; we have the following : 

^ Lw— there 

should bo more (brothers or sisters) than these (two) they shall be 
(cq^ual) sharers in the third part (of the estate) ; this is an ordinance 

JJ-O ^ ■55-0 a ^ y- \ 

from God;” where we see <dJl used for <d!i 


Substantives in Apposition. 


265. ‘When one substantive is subjoined to another by 
vray of description or designation, the two arc said to be 
in “apposition,” and must agree in gender, number, and 
case, as in the Kur,an, xiv. 19 : 

there shall be drinking of water (which is) poison.” So 
in xxiv. 35 : iyaj ZjL, “it (the lamp) is 

lighted with the oil of a blessed tree, the olive.” The same 
rule holds when the second substantive defines the manner, 

p y O '^•<0 ^ Uyy 

measure, or quantity, of the first : thus, <iLa} I 

ate half the cake,” literally, “ I ate the cake, the half of it.” 
The same rule also applies to certain words added by way 
of “confirmation” or “corroboration” (a-(/), such as J-aj 
“ the soul” or “self,” and ^ “the eye” or “essence,” 
having subjoined to them the affixed pronoun appropriate 
to the first substantive. They thus become equivalent to the 
Latin ipse, ipsa, and ipsmi. They agree in gender, number, 
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ind case with the leading substantives, the forms used for 
both dual and plural being and as may be seen in 

'J 


;he following examples : lIuJ ju " 


HaJ lojJ “I saw Zaid himself;” 


l>- “Zaid himself came;” 

■‘Zainab herself came;” ‘^.1; saw the 

wo princes themselves.” The words and may also 

De put in apposition after the af&xed pronouns ; for example, 
ISSJm “I saw thyself,” which may also be expressed 

*5 5 5 

uiu^ L-ScJlj or i. 2 ^] L^JCJU. 

*7 S' 

a. In Si. manner similar to the foregoing are used the words JS* and 
denoting ^Uotality,” or nniyersality/^ as also people 

n general;” as (SK “the whole army came,” literally, 

' the army came, the whole of it f so 1 cps l>- the whole 

UP'^ 9 x'Oy'O-O P Cjt^^ 

.ribe came ^ 1 *^ 1 1 c:-ol j “1 saw the multitude, all of them 

S y^p ^ P ?<S. P Cx-o-o 

^ *U«i! b “I passed by all the women;” is^Ks. {J*^ 1 

Hhe whole army came,” In order to express duality in such in- 
stances the words fern. l:d^ or ^^both,” are employed; 
IS in the foHowing examples : US)K both Zaid and 

A mm came; ir^ I Amrn and 

Umar;” *'I g^iFe unto him as wives 

both Zainab and Fatima.” When the words K and UK precede the 
substantives which they qualify they become iudecHnable ; thus, 
K iXqlJ “ I saw both thy brothers ; ” LiC^! UlG ‘■^j^ 
' I passed by both thy sisters.” 


b. To the word 5^ thus used in apposition, the words fern. 
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together with their plurals fern. “-^y be sub- 

joined, agreeing in gender, number, and case with the loading word; 
thus, iioW 1 “ and all the angels did worship.” 

The word thus applied is not used in the dual, either masculine 
or feminine. 


c. The word applied as above may bo accompanied by one 

or all of the following words, which are of the same signification, 
viz.: and whoso feminines are respectively, 

iUcL, and and their plurals masc. and and 

fern. j 9 and j^. Sometimes these three words 
are all used at the same time in addition to in the order ob- 

served in tlie following example : 1 


“ the whole of the army came which it is impossible to translate 
'oerhatim. The last throe words are very rarely used either singly or 

i, 9 9^0" 

in combination, except when preceded by and . 


SYNTAX OF THE NUMERALS. 

Of the Cardinal Numlers. 

250. Wo have soon (§ 09) that tho cardinal numbers from 
3 to 10 inclusivo have this anomaly, that when thoy refer 
to a masculine noun thoy assume tho feminine temination 
ii ~ ; whereas tho feminine nouns require tho same numerals 
to bo of the masoulino form; thus, “throe sons;” 

tLlii “ five daughters.” As adjoctivos thoy aro placed 
after tho noun to which thoy belong, and agree with "the 
same in gender and case. At tho same time thoy may bo 
used as substantives, and prefixed to their nouns, which thoy 
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then govern in the genitive case ; thus, *\j\ “six days 

“five months.” As a general rule the nonn thus 
governed hy the numerals 3 to 10 must he a broken plural. 

a. The number one, as we shewed, § 69, is expressed by the words 
and for the masculine, and by and for the 

feminine. The first form of each is used as a substantive when the 
object numbered is not expressed ; as ^ “ no one (masc.) 

came unto me;” ^ “there was no one (fern.).” They 

may also govern a genitive case; thus, “one of the 

men ;” “ one of the women ;” “ one of them.” 

The forms and are adjectives, and follow their substan- 
tives; thus, “one object;” “one degree.” 

They may, however, be employed by themselves, still agreeing in 

gender with the nouns which they represent; ^ ^\j 

“each one of these gulphs (or bays);” Ji' 

“ each one of these cities.” They are also used in the sense of 

j, O^ p 

“one” or “the one”in contrast with “the other;” thus 
“the one-half;” “the other half.” When repeated 

and used adverbially, they imply « distribution individuality ; 
thus, f “then, with regard to the coun- 

sellors, they came one by one.” 

h. The number “two,” is sufficiently represented by the mere dual 

'' 5 > ^ 

terminations of the objects numbered; thus, "two men;” 

o 

“two degrees.” Sometimes the numeral "two,” fern, 
or are employed as adjectives after nouns in the dual. 
In such instances the numeral “ two” appears to be redixndant but 
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perhaps it adds more emphasis to the expression; for example, 

' er?=rjs; 3^ 1^ “ Ho created a pair of each species,” 

^ ** 

where the numeral ^^\ is apparently superfluous. 


267. The numerals 11 to 99, both inclusive, govern the 
substantive to which they refer in the accusative singular * 
as A>1! ‘‘eleven stars;” “ninety- 

nine sheep.” The numerals 100 and 1,000, together with 
their multiples, govern the nouns denoting the objects num- 
bored, in the genitive singular ; thus, “ a hundred 

men;” J4-j “throe hundred men;” so clii 


“a thousand dinars;” tliSl d^\ “eleven thousand 
dinars.” Numerals made up of decades and units, when 
they exceed 20, place the units first and then the tons ; 
thus, UU “ oighty-threo years” (literally, three- 

and-oighty years); 01 ^' “ two-and-twonty 

dinars.” If a number is composed of several classes, the 
noun expressive of the objects numbered is put after the 
total number, and is governed by the concluding numeral, 
according to the rules already stated; thus, for example. 


thil? tijsi “be- 

tween the Hijra and the Deluge (there elapsed) 3,974 years,” 
In instances of this kind, however, the substantive may be 
repeated after each class of the numerals; as follows, viz., 

^ y ^ y 0 $ 9% y oi yp 9 O y 

^Uj>J U-iSl <W 

5^ o y* ✓ jpyyy ¥> y ^ 

^^Tlie rcvoiiTio of Gharlbiya (a proYinco of 

Epfyph) is reckoned at 2,144,080 military dinars.” 



OF THE CAUBIETAE KTJMBERS. 



a. In order to express any large number, consisting of millions 
(or upwards), together with hundreds, decades, and units of thousands, 

5 

it is usual to repeat the worduJi^ after each class of the numerals ; thus, 

^ ^ p y o? P y y 0'S- y ?yO y 1 PyO 9 

^ liil j ^ L-il^ u-iST (-jdci 

^ y y y Syy'~‘S y 

j amount of it (is) this, 9,584,S64 dinars,” 
literally, ^^nine hundred thousand of thousands, and five hundred of 
thousands, and four-and-eighty thousand, and two hundred, and four- 
and-sixty dinars.” 


h. In expressing a number of thousands, ranging from three to 

S Oy y 

ten, both inclusive, is used in the genitive plural L^f\ ; and 
the objects numbered follow the same in thd genitive singular ; thus, 
uJST Z'ij ^Hhree thousand men.” When the thousands range 

from 11 to 99 (both inclusive) lJI^\ is used in the accusative singular, 
and the objects numbered in the genitive singular, as just stated) 
thus, J!^ ulili 20,000 lbs. 11,000 

dinars.” When the number of the thousands consists of a hundred 

S ^y 

or any multiple thereof is used in the genitive singular, and the 

^ Oy S P yy 

objects numbered in the same case, as above; thus,juj j 
“ 300,000 dinars. 


258. Xot only the cardinal numbers from three to ten, 
inclusive (§ 256), but also those of a higher denomination 
may he employed in apposition to the nouns denoting the 
objects numbered, as may be seen in the follovring example : 

o y y <t'y\y ^ "S ^ y ^ y y o 9 ^ o oSo^ y y yy^ ^ y y y y 

“and he drew the net to the land; lo, it was full of large 
fishes, one hundred and three-and-fifty.” 


28 
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259. When a numeral is employed to denote a certain 
number out of a collection, or class, or -whole genus, it is 
usual to express the relation between the numeral and the 
class by means of the preposition ^ ‘‘from” or “out of;” 
for example: “nine (men) out of the family;” 

^ ijiU three birds” i.e> three birds from among the 
genus bird.” It is further to be observed that the numeral 
in such instances, agrees in gender with the objects num- 
bored; thus, in the expression ^ aj'ij “three sheep;” 
the numeral is masculine because ilc as a genus, is mas- 
culino; so ^ iajHj “throe ducks;” whore ejDa is 
feminine, because ’&> is feminine. If an epithet indicating 
the gender is added imraediat(‘ly after the numeral, the latter 
agrees in gender with such epithet ; thus, ^ Lph\ uJij 
“ three females of the genus sheep ;” aSSj “three 

I#' 

males from among the ducks.” 

«. Numerals used abstractedly, as in the science of arithmetic, are 

Ul p Syy'' 

always put- in the masculine form; thus, <3115 “three is the 

half of six.” When nouns of different sexes are included under one 
and tlio same numeral, the latter agrees in gender with the noun 
immediately following it, provided the numeral denotes a number 

extending from hLx to ten, hotli inclusive ; as jW ^ ^ 

“ to me (belong) eight slaves and [eight] female servants.” If we 
here reverse the objects numbered, the expression will bo as follows : 

puS y y’^ 

iWil j sUl A “ to mo (belong) eight handmaids and [eight] 

slaves.” If the objects numbered be under six, then the appropriate 
unmoral must bo added to each of the two species. 
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b. When the compound numerals aboye ten apply to rational 
beings, they always take the masculine form, as in the following 

^ ^ y^y' y' y' y^ y' iy 

examples: ^^tome belong fifteen male 

y^ yy yy ^ yy yy ^ yy- O 

slaves and [fifteen] female slaves;” \s^j ijU- yLc 

me belong fifteen female and [fifteen] male slaves.” If the numerals 

apply to irrational beings they take the gender of the nearest sub- 


ifyy yyy yy y yy y yy o y O 

stantive ; thus, j!L£. there are in my posses- 

sion (chez moi,) fifteen male camels and [fifteen] she-camels or, by 


transposition, Islj iyusi I have fifteen she-camels 

and [fifteen] he-camels. If, however, in the case of irrational objects 
a qualifying word such as U, etc., interposes immediately after 
the numerals, the latter are of the feminine form ; thus for example : 

^ yy y y y (yy y yy (y y y ty y o 

SU, U “ I possess fifteen camels, ■what 

between males and females,” that is, “ partly male and partly female;” 
and the same construction holds, as to the numerals if in this last 
expression we transpose the last two words and read a*Ij • 


260. The n'umerals agree in gender 'with that of the 
singular number of the objects numbered ; thus, 

“seven years;” because “ a year,” is feminine in the 

^ pyyy 

singular. So <^uCU- “three baths,” for the singular 


is masculine; and this rule holds when the name of 
the objects numbered is suppressed ; as in the following 

"$• y f ^ 

example : ^ ^.nd among them (are 

creatures) that walk on four (feet),” “a foot,” being 

• O ✓ iS yyy ^ /. - 

/ *1 


feminine. 


i( 


So also tlilif: 




Verily, I beheld seven fat kine, which seven lean (ones) 
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doYOured,” wlicro is feminine, tlie word “kine” being 
understood. 

a. Wlien the objects numbered are of a vague or general nature, 

such as may apply to either sex, the numeral agrees with the same 
according to the grammatical gender of such objects. For example, 
the words and denote person'’ or '^individual,” the 

former being masculine and the latter feminine ; hence they say 

® “ three persons,” where IjSj is used in the masculine form 

^ o ✓ y 

whether the objects be male or female. In like manner cjHj 
“ throe persons” or “ individuals,” whether applicahlo to females or 
males. If, however, another noun or epithet he added to snch phrases 
as the foregoing serving to indicate the real sex of the objects num- 
hevod, the numeral will agree in gender with the word or words 

p u P ^ ^ ^ 9 p P Ox y ? «.x y yy 

annexed; thus,yjx.», ur'* 

“and I had lor a shield against those whom I feared two (young) 

0 *’xx 

maidens and a (marriagcahle) woman.” Here we sec that eJlj fom. 

p 9 

is used with masc. because the latter word is qualified hy the 

epithets audj.ai^ each of which is applicable only to females. 

Sometiinos, however, fegard is had more to the signification of the 
objects numbered than to their strict grammatical gender ; thus the 
word “soul,” is fominino; hut when ajiplied to persons of the 
male sex tlie numeral agrees with it in the masculine gender; thus, 
^ “lliroe souls” (moaning males), bocanso in this instance 
has the same signification as j • 

b. If the name of the objects numbered bo suppressed and itsVlaco 
supplied hy an epithet descriptive of its quality, the numeral agrees 
in (render with 1.110 noun understood; thus in the Kur,an, vi. 160 : 
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jms. idi sU- “he who hath done a good (deed) 

shall receive (as his reward) ten (times) the equivalent thereof.” Here 
the numeral JjLfi is feminine, although is masculine; because 

the latter is considered as a mere epithet of (plural of 

understood. 

261. The cardinal mimbers may he restricted by the article 
according to the rules laid doAvn, § 251. 1. When the 

numeral is used substantively in an abstract sense ; thus, 
cla.^ Ijidi .“the (number) three is half of the (number) 
six.” 2. When the name of the objects numbered is under- 
stood, having been previously expressed, and hence well 
known; as “and the seventy (disciples) 

retmned with joy.” 3. When the numeral is employed in 
apposition as an adjective after a definite noun ; for example : 
XlXsJ \ men.” 4. When the numerals Jfrom 

3 to 10 (both inclusive) precede the objects numbered in a 
state of regimen, in which ease the article is generally pre- 
fixed only to the latter; as Jl^ 1 “the three men” or 
“the trio of men.” Occasionally, however, the numeral 
takes the article as well as the name of the objects numbered ; 
as jwlco “the seven fundamental precepts of 

the law.” 

a. When the numerals from 11 to 19 (both inclusive) precede the 
name of the objects numbered, and as we already remarked, § 257, 
govern the same in the accusative singular, the article may be pre- 

^ y U y y y y y%(^ 

fixed to the first member only or to both; thus, JLs. .as-!!! or 
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^ L, X- X :S '' o ^ o 

A»-^l “the eleven dirhams;” also ^13 or 

£>1; i’-^l “ the twelve she-camels.” From 20 to 99 (both in- 

elusive), when the numeral consists of a multiple of ten only, it takes 
the article ; and if such multiple he combined with units they 

y- y F O O-^ 

both take the article; thus, twenty sheep;’’ so 

y y y ^ O vS 9 yij"^ y 

14 .^ “ the seventy-seven camels.” 

b. With regard to numerals consisting of a hundred or a thousand, 
together with their multiples and accessories, it is optional to prefix 
the article cither to the entire numeral, or to the name of the objects 

V) .«o ^ s> yy 

numbered; for example: jhjoJt ^^the three hundred dinars;” 

y y y y 

y ^ Py<^y ^ 

AjUj “the throe thousand dirhams;” so WUll 

> y i,y 9 \ 

the two hundred thousand dirhams ;” so also, j 4^1 lJS^ \ 

“ this million (literally, thousand of thousands) of dinars.” In such 
examples as the last, whore the demonstrative pronoun is employed, 
the article is prefixed to the word immediately following. 

Of the Ordinal Numbers. 

2C2. Tho Ordinals arc more adjectives, and np to the 
ninctcontli they agree in gender, nnmhcr, and case with tho 
substantives to which they relate. We stated, § 73, that 
“tho twentieth,” and all multiples of ton above that number, 
are expressed by tho cardinals, so that they arc considered 
to ho of tho common gender, as they are indeolinahle. Tho 
ordinals may, or may not, ho rostrictod by tho article f as 
“the first year;” J,)l) “tho first climate.” 

When, as in tliis last phrase, tlioy taho tho article, they arc 
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connected with the sequel of the sentence, not in a state of 
regimen, hut by means of the preposition ^ or ; thus, 

•SSc-iO / o >.'0 0-0 ■ 5 * -o xo-o x p -Cio-o oj. y x ox 

i \ 1 iJill \ j^\jl 

“A1 Hakim hi-Amr-IUahi was bom on the 
night of Thursday, the three-and-twentieth of the month 
Eahi’u-l-awwal, at the ninth hour.” When not accompanied 
by the article, the ordinals are usually put in a state of 
regimen with a noun or pronoun following ; thus for example ; 

XXxXOxx Ox X XX-^ -O Ox O 0 -i»-*OxOx 0-0 Oxx X- / X 

was hailed Caliph after mid-day on Wednesday, the twenty- 

xx-Ox P O X 

eighth of the month of Eamadan;” SytUlU A- aJU , J 

“ On the twenty-third (day) of it, (viz., month), proclamation 
was made in Cairo.” 

a. Aa ordinal number, from the second to the tenth (both in- 
clusive) is often found in a state of regimen with its corresponding 

xO'-O X X Ox 

cardinal; thus, ,^15 cool “thou art a second of the two,” that 

is, “thou art one of the two;” so or (fern.) jJlx. “a 

tenth of the ten,” i.e. “ one of the ten.” With regard to the com- 
pound numerals from 11 to 19 (both inclusive), the same rule holds, 
with this difference, that it is optional either to use the two component 
parts of the ordinal, or to suppress the second of them ; in which case 
the remaining part becomes declinable, agreeing Engender with the 
noun to which reference is made; thus, jma ^^1 cuof 

or (fern.) l/uc. icAl “thou art one of the twelve.” 

We may also say (omitting the decades), ^ 1 cCol or 
(fern.) iJlj Sometimes the mere ordinal, inde- 
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clinable, beara a sunilar construction to tlio preceding; as ^ 

“ be is a tbirteentb/’ i.e. “ one of the tbirteen.” 

Ij. There is another mode of employing the ordinal in a state of 
regimen, not with its own cardinal, but with the one less than the 
latter by unity ; thus, 1 ci-JU ja " he (forms) a third to two.” 
This rule holds witli regard to the ordinals from the thii'd to the 
ninth (both inclusive), winch in fact are viewed by grammarians 
ns the present participles of the active verbs ciJj' “ho made three 
(out of two) “ho made four (out of three),” etc. ; hence they 
may as nouns of agency govern the genitive as in the example 
above; or as active participles they may govern the accusative; 
Urns, Ij)!) ^\j “ho makes three into four,” literally, “\\e fourths 
throe;” so in the feminine, U)lj “she makes three into four.” 

When the compound ordinals from tho eleventh to the nineteenth 
(both inclusiv(0 arc thus employed, the units only are declinable, 
blit not ihe ten; thus, ^ “ ho adds a thirteenth 

to twelve;” so with tho feminine, 'ijAs: <5JIj “ she,” etc. 

In a similar manner arc employed tho numerals composed of units 
and decades, only that tho decades are usually suppressed; thus, 
ajIJj jjIj yb or ® y* “ho makes a four-and- 

twontioth.” The multiples of ton, viz., 20, 80, etc., up to 90, are 
considered as modifications of quadriliteral verbs ; thus, is a 

modification of the participle active of which is em- 
ployed as above; hence, wo may say, JaS XxLj ^ “he 

tnnntifelh nineteen,” which in honest plain English signifies that he 
is “ one out of twenty.” 

203. In. expressing the year of an aora such as the Alex- 
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andrine, the Hijra, etc., the Arabs employ the cardinal num- 
bers as we do. The word ^ (fern.) “year” is put in a 
state of regimen with the following numerals, which agree 
with it in gender; but in this case ^ does not take the 
article as with us. The numerals, as we stated, § 79, are 
arranged in the following order, viz., first the units, then 
the tens, etc., all connected by means of the conjunction ^ as 
in the followmg example: 

“then commenced the year (of the Hijra) 396 ” literally “ six, 
and ninety, and three hundred.” On the other hand, in 
expressing the year of the age or reign of an individual the 
ordinal numbers, with the article, are employed precisely as 
with us; thus, ;_<L. 

“in the sixth year of the reign of Al MaHk A1 Ashraf 
Sha’ban.” The following example exhibits at one view the 
application of both the ordinal and the cardinal numbers : 

y- o O 0-0 

“In the three-and-fortieth year of his reign, and that 
(corresponds with) the year three hundred and nine of the 
eera of Alexander.” 

264. In expressing the day of the month, the more recent 
Arabian writers, like ourselves, employ the ordinal numbers, 
counting regularly from the first to the last day of the month. 
As they reckon by lunar time, the civil day naturally com- 
mences at sunset, as is still the case with the Jews, 'and I be- 
lieve, till lately, with the Yenetians. The month commences on 
the evening when the new moon (^1 or Ji|!l) becomes visible 

29 
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from the tops of minarets, etc.; hence the earlier Arabian 
writers reckoned, not by the day, but by the night. Thus, 
the first of the month Eajab, is expressed AJ JJ 

or “ on the first night of Eajab.” The first day 

(m., that immediately following the first night) is expressed 
thus, =A aLU literally, “ one night of Eajab 

having elapsed.” In like manner, the second day is ex- 

pressedj ^ two niglits having elapsed then^ 

y y yy 

the third day is “ three nights having elapsed.” 

yy ivoy 

In this last expression the word ^\1 (pi. of AJ) is under- 

y y O y y y yy yy 

stood, which if supplied would be JU cuy 

“ throe of the nights of Eajab having elapsed ;” and this rule 
holds, up to the tenth, inclusive. From the eleventh to the 
fourteenth, both inclusive, the word AJ in the singular, is 
understood; thus, “the eleventh day of Eajab” is expressed 

y y t, o y y '■ y y ✓yo y y o 

ct-Aa (AJ) 1/U& The fifteenth day is called 

klaAj, or tIilAAj, denoting “half” or “middle;” 

y y O 

thus, “ the fifteenth of Eajab” is expressed 


OX L After the fifteenth of the month the 

rule is to reckon, not the number of nights that have elapsed, 
but of those that still remain; hence the “sixteenth day” is 
expressed j (“^A) lA* ? literally, fourteen 

# y y 

nights of Eajab still remaining and this rule holds, up to 
the nineteenth, inclusive. From the twentieth to the twenty- 
seventh, both inclusive, the pL ^ 5 SU is understood ; thus the 

O ^ o y yy 

twentieth day is expressed, ^ (^y 
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“ten nights of-Eajah still remaining.” The twenty-eighth 
is expressed ur* “two nights of Eajah still 

^ C/xx -^x 

left;” the twenty-ninth is i ^ ^ “one night 

of Eajah remaining.” Finally, the thirtieth is thus ex- 

XX o xox 4w y,^^y 

pressed, jsi.'i or “ on the last night 

of Eajah ; ” and if the last night is elapsed the day follow- 

XX ^-X. XxxO 

ing may be expressed or or finally, 

X X O Ox ^ 

j cr* the last day (ie. the last twelye hours 

of sunlight) of Eajah.” 

a. The Muhammadaii or lunar months are so arranged as to con- 
sist of thirty and twenty-nine days alternately, as in the following 
table ; but in a period of thirty years, it is found necessary to inter- 
calate the twelfth month eleven times so as to be reckoned thirty days 
instead of twenty-nine. The months retain their Arabian names in 
all Muhammadan countries, merely omitting the nunation, or the 
final short vowel. 


TABLE OF THE AEABIAJT MOJiTTHS. 


1. 

has 30 days. 

7. 

44-; 

has 30 days- 

2. ^ 

29 

99 

8. 

.XC* X 

29. 

P 

9 x- 

30 

99 

9, 


SO 

P 

? A--0 9 y 

29 

>f 

10. 


29 

99 

5. ' ^ 

30 

99 

11. 

y. 0x0-0 9 

30 

99 

X *.{7^ 9 ^ ^ 

29 

99 

12. 


•29 

99 
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h. It is needless to add that in sucli months as consist of twenty- 
nine days, the nights and days remaining in the second half are less 
by unity than those we detailed respecting Eajab, For example, the 

ICth of Sha’ban is expressed as follows : oE! 

"thirteen nights of Sha’ban still remaining;” and the same rule 
liolds with every other month that consists only of twenty-nine days, 
except the last, which, as wo above stated, is liable to intercalation 
eleven times in thirty years. 

SYNTAX OF NOUNS WITH ADJECTIVES. 

Concord of AdjcclivcH with their Buhstantives. 

2G5. Wo liavo already stut(!d, §§ 250 and 251, that, as a 
general rule, the substantive always precedes the adjective or 
epithet which is employed to (inalify it; as, 

“estimable book.” If, however, the substantive be restricted 
in its signification by being in a state of regimen, or by 
having the article prefixed or a pronoun affixed, the adjective 
or epithet will also take Iho article ; thus, 1 

“ the estimable book of Moses <--.>1x^1 “the great (or 
estimable) book;” i “ his estimable book.” The same 
rule holds with regard to proper names, which, of course, are 
definite in their OAvn nature; thus, “Abraham 

the faithful.” Wc may further observe that when the substantive 
is not restricted in its signification, as above, the epithet does 

O' 

not take the article ; thus, ilAy “ I have read in 

(some) ancient book.” 

206. The adjcctiv(' or cpitluit agrees in case with its sub- 
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stantive; as, '^j}* “I passed by Zaid, 

the prudent, the generous, the excellent.” This agreement, 
however, is not a matter of necessity when the substantive is 
a proper name, consequently definite, and followed by several 
epithets, as in the preceding example ; for in such instances 
the epithets may be put in the nominative singular, the word 
^ “ who is,” or “ which is,” being understood ; thus we may 
say, JiWl '■> fi-iially we may employ 

the epithets in the accusative case, the word ‘‘I mean,” 
or ‘‘I signify” being understood.. If the substantive is inde- 
terminate, as a general rule the nearest epithet agrees with it 
in case, and the rest may be put either in the nominative or 
in the accusative. 


267. An adjective agrees in gender and number with its 
substantive if the latter be in the singular or dual number, 
whether it be masculine or feminine. If, however, the sub- 
stantive be a broken plural and masculine, or a regular plural 
feminine, the qualifying adjective is usually put in the femi- 
nine singular, as in the following examples : “many 

sons,” i.e. “ a numerous offspring \ 1 “ the provi- 

sions arriving (in abundance);” thus in the ;Kur,an, iii. 12 : 




^ ^ ^ 

“Men are gratified with the love of pleasures arising from 

women, and children, and silver, and horses of great value.” 
In this last sentence the word though singular, is em- 
ployed in a coUeotive sense, and is consequently equivalent to 
an irregular or broken plural. This mode of construction, 
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however, is applicable chiefly to irrational animals, and to 
things without life in general ; for when the substantive de- 
notes a rational being, the adjective agrees with it according 
to the general rule. A substantive plural masculine, not 
denoting rational beings, may also have the adjective in 
the feminine plural ; thus, “ destructive lions 

“mountains firmly fixed “sharp- 
ened swords;” “ days enumerated.” 

a. The irregular concord of adjectives with their substantives, which 
we have just detailed, is the more usual ; but the regular mode is by 
no means rare. A substantive plural not unfrequently takes the 
adjective in the plural, whether regular or broken ; thus, Kur,an, 
Ixvi. 11 ; 31 xi bli KJLi “angels fierce and stern,” There is this 
restriction, however, that the regular plural of Adjectives is employed 
only with substantives denoting rational beings. 


b. A collective noun in the singular usually takes the adjective in 
the plural; thus, Kur,an, iii. 141: lydl “Aid 

thou us against the unbelieving tribe.” In like manner the adjective 
“much” or “many,” though under a singular form, is often 
employed with a plural substantive, as in the following examples 
from the Kur,an, iii, 146 : ^ ^ ^ ^ “ how 

many of the prophets have been slain, and along with them many 
myriads (of men)?” Also iv. 1: tAoj “and 

from these two (viz. Adam and Eve) he hath disseminated many men 
and women.” Wc may, however, in these expressions consider^^ 
as employed in apposition, ^ 85S, with the preceding substantives. 
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268. If a substantive in tbe dual or plural, that is, a sub- 
stantive expressive of more individuals than one, be followed 
by adjectives, each of which has reference only to one of the 
individuals, each adjective must agree in gender and case with 
the noun to which it refers ; but it must be in the singular 
number; thus, ij “I had two companions, 

a wise, and a foolish ^ 

“a certain hing had three wazirs, (one) liberal, (one) stingy, 
and (one) extravagant.” This, however, is merely an 
elliptical mode of expression; for instance, the first of the 
above sentences, if expressed in full, would be as follows : 

bad two companions, 
one of them wise, the other foolish;” or it might read 
3*1^ [J ” I bad two com- 

panions, a wise companion, and a foolish companion.” 




269. If the same adjective or attribute refers to two or 
more singular nouns, all of which are in the same case and 
of the same gender, the attribute will be put in the dual or 
plural, according to the number of persons referred to ; and 
it must agree with the latter in gender and case ; thus, 

“I have accosted ’Amru .^d 
I have written to Zaid, the two poets.” Jf, however, the 
substantives be not in the same case, the predicate will agree 
with them only in gender ; and it is optionally put either in 

m 

the nominative or accusative, dual or plursd, according to cir- 
cumstances ; thus we may say, \ ^J\ 
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or wc may say, jwJ 0^ cLXl2. In the 

✓ «* ^9 

first of those last expressions the pronoun “ they both,” 
is understood, and the sense is, “they are the two poets;” 
in the second, the verb “I mean” or “I signify,” is 
understood. 


270. The verbal adjectives of the measures 

and arc of the common gender, and some- 

times assume the termination i— , which gives them a more 
intensive signification; hence they apply alike to masculine 
or feminine nouns; thus, “a most wearied man;” 

iijlii 'i*^\ “a most wearied woman ;” so, lillL “a very 
bravo man;” “a very cxinning man.” A few of 

those adjectives, however, assume the usual generic termina- 
tions ; thus, “elegant,” fern, “credulous,” 


fom, “ poor,” fern. ; “hostile,” fern. 

“ merciful,” fom. Adjectives of the measure 

when of a passive signification, follow a similar rule; 


otherwise, they arc under the masculine form, common to 
both genders, thus, Kur,an, ii. 66 : 5 ^ 1^1 

“for she is a cow not accustomed to the yoke, nor to till the 
ground;” also Ixvi. 8 : ^ \ “turn yourselves 

unto God with sincere repentance.” Adjectives of the mea- 
sure when of a passive or neuter signification, agree alike 
with TiotiiiB masctLlinc or fominme ; thnS; iUl HjA I 

a woman (that had been) slain;” passed 

by a wounded maiden.” If, however, the substantive be 
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feminine, and not expressed but understood, an adjective of 
tbe foregoing measure assumes the feminine termination; 
thus, Kur,an, v. 4 : 

“it is forbidden to you (to eat an animal) that bas died of 
itself, also blood, also (an animal) that bas been gored to death, 
or (one that) bas been (partially) devoured by vpild beasts;” 
in wbieb sentence tbe substantive “a beast,” is evidently 
understood. If an adjective of this measure be of an active 
signification, it generally agrees alike in tbe masculine form 
witb nouns of either gender; thus, in the Kur,an, li. 41 : 

liL;! “vre have sent against them a most de- 
vastating -wind.” In a few instances, however, the feminine 
termination is added to tbe adjective ; thus, “ a 

£9 sy 

praiseworthy quality,” or “a quality deserving 

of censure.” 


271. In Arabic tbe substantive is frequently omitted, and 
then tbe adjective, if it refers to a living creature, is used in tbe 
masculine form ; and in tbe feminine, if it refers to an inani- 
mate object; thus, “your evils,” meaning “evil deeds;” 

“ wonders” or “ wonderful things ;” “ tbe 

good (works)” or “virtues.” Occasionally a masculine adjec- 
tive is applied to a lifeless thing ; as in tbe Kur,an, ii. 69 : 

3-^ J and be (who) bath done a good deed.” Fre- 
quently, when tbe substantive is thus omitted, tbe adjective, 
or its, equivalent, remains in a state of concord with tbe 
former; thus, Kur,an, Iv. 66: lJ^\ “in these 

(gardeps) there will be (damsels) of modest mien;” where 


30 
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is understood. ^ “he shoots 

(arrows) by the two hands (of one who is) the most expert 
archer of men;” where the word ji-j is understood as the 
complement of “ by the two hands.” 


272. A substantiyo instead of an adjective is not unfre- 
quontly used as an epithet ; for example, “justice,” for 
“just;” in which case the qualifying noun remains 
always in the singular, agreeing with its substantive in case, . 
and retaining its own gender ; as ^ 

“two just men;” so in the plural, 

“just men.” The epithet may also be a verb or clause of a 
sentence when the substantive is otherwise indeterminate; 
thus, ilij^ “I have passed by a man (who) is 

asleep,” where is equivalent to “sleeping.” So 

^ speech familiar 

and conciliating is better than alms which offence accom- 
panioth.” Again, Kur,rin, iii. 181, wo have another example : 

ilr? “ If they have 

accused thee of falsehood ; verily the apostles before thee 
have been falsely accused, (men who) came with proofs (of 
their divine mission).” So in the following expression: 

J)\ “ the first temple (that) hath been built 

for men.” 


a. In Arabic the relative pronoun is never used as with us in such 
sentences as the foregoing; for example, where the noun is inde- 
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because 1 is equivalent to pOl . On tbe other hand, when 

the substantive has the article we then employ the relative ; thus, 
for example: “the long who is just;” equivalent to 

JoWl , § 251. When the qualifyiug verb or participle has a 

nominative of its own, the same must be accompanied by the affixed 
pronoun applicable to the noun qualified ; thus, ^ 

I have passed by a man whose father is asleep” iM* ^^is sleeping”); 

I married my son to a woman 

with whom ^Amru was in love.” This affixed pronoun, however, is 
optionally suppressed when the meaning of the sentence is quite 
evident from the context ; thus— 




And I know not whether it be distance and length of time (that) have 
estranged them ; or the wealth (which) they have received.” Here the 

last word ^Hhey have received ” (for ^^ul) omits the pronoun 
referring to because the omission leads to no ambiguity or 
obscurity. 


273. When an adjective is restricted in its signification by 
means of a substantive that follows it, as in the phrases a 
man learned in the law,’^ a youth fair of countenanccj’^ 
etc. ; the Ar abs have three modes of expressing the same. 
In the first place, the adjective (when it has not the article) 
retains its nunation^ and the restrictive noun or complement 
is put in the nominatiYe ease ; as i-Ji\ J4 -j Lsi* • 

“there came to me a man the father of whom is handsome;” 
in which expression we may also say iiy\ Again, 

aS-) j “ I passed by a man of ugly visage 
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where we niigM also say Secondly, the adjective 

may bo put in a state of regimen with the complement, as 
follows, I)srj there came to me a man 

fair of countenance where we may also say So 

J4:^ “ I passed by a man of fair counten- 
ance;” where we may also say Thirdly, the 

adie-ctivo (in the absence of the article) retains its nilmtion, 
and the complement is put in the accusative case; thus, 

“ there came to mo a man fair as to 
countenance;” or with the article So in the 

following oxamjilc ; ^ passed by a 

man fair as to countenances ;” or with the article 'i^j \ 

In this third mode of expression the classical scholar will not 
fail to rocogniso a well-known Greek construction, which the 
Latin poets have, not unfroquently, imitated; thus, — “Os 
humcros(iuo deo similis ;” “ miles fractus membra,” etc. Of 
course the reader would (ionsidcr a translation of these phrases 
as an affront. 

274. In the throe kinds of construction just described, the 
adjective may or may not have the article, according as its 
preceding substuntivo is definite, or indefinite. The comple- 
ment may also be definite or indoficnito. It is rendered 
definite!, .1— by means of the article ; 2— by an additional 
complement having that article ; 3— -by an affixed pronoun ; 
and 4— by an additional complement having an affixed ..pro- 
noun. It follows as a consoquonco that we have a variety of 
different oonstruetions, examples of wMch wo hero suhioin 
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from De Saey, Tome II. p. 199, differiiig from that ■writer 
only in our arrangement of the subject, by presenting to the 
reader in the first place the correct and classical modes of 
expression such as are to be met with in the writings of 'the 
more esteemed Arabian authors. 


1st— Classical 

9 O S S ^ 

99 y S ^ y S 9 ^ 
<^£^3 

^ ^ S ^ ^ s 9 ^ 

Wj 

C* ^ X ✓ S 9 ^ 

0^4 9 ^ ^ S 9 ^ 


ULV/ Ua.\yJLLKJ 


A man of fair countenance. 


1 


9 fj ^ S ^ ^ S 9 ^ 

S' 9 ^ t/' S y S 9 ^ 

S> 9 ^ S ^ ^ S 9 y- 

C-->1 f^y*^ ij^y 

%<jo^ 9 y y S P y 

S <^ypyySPy 

9 c ✓o-o 9 y yt^mo St-y 

1 j^jguuuS: 1 1 

9P<^ y 9 y y^^ S<-t y • 

c-' O yfjmO P y y<jyO SO y 

Py y P y yo^^ £»Oy 
f^^yuJSz \ 

^ ifi y 9 y yO,mO SC>y 

iXJj 

o yUma P y ytjmo S<jy 

1 SjJ 


A man whose father is fair of countena 


Zaid who is the fair of countenance. 


A 


P A 
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> Zaid whose father is fair of couatenance. 


£ i’ O ✓ 9 ^ ^0-0 

SO.<-nD ^ O p y 60^ 

\ ^ ‘‘HJ 

2; ^ O ✓ >'C«0 iTO-' 

<cS.£^j ^ ‘“^Ij 

2 ✓ o ^ F* y yOmO i* o ^ 

t^1 I cUJ 

20«<5 O ✓ i' ✓ ^<>*>43 j 

(L^Ii \ ^jaA»«is: ! j 


2Ed— •Constructions not to be approyed of, but wMcbj neyer- 
thelcBS, arc to be mot witli* 

£t O •I' s y if P ^ 

ijs^^ A man fair of countenance. 

'f u y 9 y yk^ 


ifuy 9 y yy^ 

^^juks^ \ djj Zaid fair of countenance, 

% 9 o y if y y if 9 y 

c-j 1 <to-j ^^!>. J;>y A man whose father is fair of countenance. 

% 9 o y 9 y y^f^ if Oy 

1 AJj Zaid whose father is fair of countenance. 


3rd.— Constructions barely admissible, and not of frequent 
occurrence. 

yu yif^ if y y if 9 y 

AC^jS \ I 

> A man of fair countenance. 

if y 9 y y "f P y ^ 

/ 

5lt.-o y c y S y y S 9 y . 

ityMSf iJ^J 

aJl [ A man whose father is of fair countenance. 

y*y “ 

% if y 9 y y *i f y 
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4tli— Constructions to be altogether eschewed. 


O y' 9 ^ ✓C-O S^yy 

j6 yy 9 y’ itCyy • 

S- ^ 9 yf ytyy^Si S^-y 

^ ‘VjJ 


Zaid the fair of countenance. 


Zaid whose father is fair of countenance. 


a. The adjective even when it has the article prefixed to it may 

PP iS 9 p y^y^ 

also receive an affixed pronoun ; as, 

the ugly of visage, the strong of head, and the small of it,” Le. 
^^the small of head.” In this form of construction, the adjective 
must obey the general rule respecting the use of the article, see 

I 251 ; for example : ^ countenance 

ty 9 S’*® y'^y 

\ \ Zaid the handsome of countenance.” 


b. If the adjective has a substantive following, which it governs 
in the genitive case it must itself agree with the preceding substantive 
in gender, number, and case ; thus, \ ^ 

^ o y^'^^'y y y^ ^ yC^ P t^y 

passed by a man fair of countenance;” 'iULL. I 

saw a woman fair of countenance \ there 


came to me two men fair of countenance.” This concord of the 
adjective with the preceding substantive, equally holds, though the 
restrictive substantive maybe in the accusative case; as in ttiefcSlow- 
ing example : ^ passed by a man handsome 

of countenance.” If, however, the complement be put in the nomina- 
tive> the adjective then agrees with the preceding substantive in case, 
but with the complement in gender and number ; as for example : 

** I passed by a man whose face is hand- 
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some;” hSjXh i^jj^ “I passed by a woman whose face is 

handsome.” If the following substantive bo a broken plural, the 
adjective is usually put in the feminine singular ; as in the following 
examples : “ I passed by men whose faces 

are handsome;” JjJ* “but woe be unto them whose 

hearts are hard ! ” 


c. Before a substantive masculine in the plural number, the ad- 
jective is usually put in the masculine singular; as in the following 

example ; “ I saw a man whose slave-boys 


are sick.” The adjective may, however, be put in the plural, either 
broken or regular ; as jjUili 


Concord of the Attribute with the Subject. 

275. When an adjootivo is employed as the attribute of a 
simple sentence (§ 248, 5.), the general rule is to place the 
subject first and the attribute after it, the verb “to be,” when 
in the present tense, being entirely omitted, as we observed in 
§ 158, a . ; thus, “the Sultan is sick;” ^1 

“my father is sick;” “Joseph is sick.” The 

subject, as wo have just soon, may bo restricted by the 
article, by an affixed pronoun, or by its own nature as being 
a proper name; whereas the attribute is not necessarily so 
restricted, as is the case with a more adjective, § 251. 
When it so happens that the attribute has the article, the 
third personal pronouns ys, etc. (equivalent to “he is,” etc.) 
come in between the subject and attribute in order to avoid 
an ambiguity; for otherwise the phrase might be mistaken 
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for a mere concord of an adjective vitli its substantive; thus, 
^ Si “God, be is tbe liviag, tbc eternal.” Tbe 
attribute agrees in gender and number witb tbe subject; 
thus, “ bis parents were true believers.” If 

tbe subject be a broken plural masculine tbe attribute may be 
put in tbe feminine singular; thus, i')sC 
“ (tbeir) hearts are blind although (their) eyes do see.” So, 
Kur,an, Ixxix. 8: “on that 

day (men’s) hearts shall be perturbed ; — their looks (shall 
be) cast down.” 

a. When the attribute precedes the subject (which takes place in 
interrogative and negative propositions'), then if the subject be dual 
or plural, the attribute is to be placed in the singular ; as follows : 

1 1 “ do the two men enter ?” 1 ^ k'i “ the men 

do not go out.” Wheu the subject is a collective noun the attribute 
may be put in the plural ; thus, li ^1 5^ “ all are obedient unto 
him.” 

b. When the subject consists of two nouns in a state of regimen, 

the attribute, which ought grammatically to agree with the governing 
noun, sometimes agrees in gender with the noun governed; thus, 
cijyilriwio “every living (creature shall) taste of death;” 

SO '—ip u^\^ \ the com- 

mittal of crimes is with them meritorious, and among them the 
avoidanee of decorum is a virtue.” In this last sentence, the femi- 
nine singular agrees with the word governed 1, a broken 

plural as we have just stated above. . 


31 
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Of Ihe Decrees of Cmnparimi. 

2'7C. In § 211 wc enumerated tlio more usual measures of 
verbal adjectives. The comparative and superlative degrees 
of all such arc, as we observed in § 81, of the measure 10 
for the masculine, and 0xi for the feminine. These may be 
prefixed to a noun in a state of regimen ; or used in an abso- 
lute sense, having the article before it. When in a state 

of regimen with an indefinite noun, the adjective always 
remains in the singular number and masculine gender ; thus, 
Ifdi] “ she is a very excellent woman jifj 

I.. X X 

“ho is a most excellent man “they arc very 
great men.” Wlam the noun governed by the comparative 
adjective is definite, that is, when it has the article or an 
affixed pronoun, the comparative generally remains in the 
measure of the masouliuo singular, whatever may be the 
gender and number of the noun following; as *1121 ^ 

“slio is the most excellent of women;” 0.<0\ Jill UcJl 
“ you two arc the most truthful of tluj truthful.” So in Kur,an, 
ii, 90: ;jwilSl ij>0\ “verily thou wilt find them the 

most greedy of men.” It not unfroqucntly occurs, how- 
ever, that the comparative adjective is put in accordance with 
tluv following noun both in gender and in number ; as in the 
following exainploH: is a most excellent 

woman ;” 1 ilis'l U* “ they both arc the most excellent 

(men) of tlu' tribe.” 

277. Wlum the coraparativo, having the article prefixed, 
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is placed absolutely, it agrees in gender and number witli 
the noun or pronoun to wbicb it refers; thus, Wd 

‘Hbey two are most upright men;” UX “they two 

are yery diminutive (women).” So from the Eur,an, ix. 40 : 

<d!l \jJ^ “He has caused 

the word (viz. the power) of those who have been unbe- 
lievers to become most insignificant ; but the word of God 
is supreme.” Again, “they are the 

most excellent among men.” The plural masculine of the 
adjective, as in this last example, may be either of the 
regular form or of the irregular or broken form (j-jlif; 


and in like manner, the feminine may be of the regular 
measure or irregular, as see § 215. When the 

comparative adjective is neither accompanied by the article, 
nor in a state of regimen with the following noun, it is 
always employed in the form of the masculine singular; 
and when a comparison is made, the adjective is followed 
by the particle ^ which is equivalent to our “than;” for 
example : Ja3 \ ^ ASl aAeII “sedition is worse than murder;” 

b ^ we are more worthy of the kingdom 

^ ^ o S !E 

than he ; ” “Ahmad is more truthftil ttkan 


thou;” llil U “there 

is nothing more hurtful to the constitution of men. fban this 
vile plant.” When the comparative adjective governs another 
word; or is accompanied by the article, it then expresses the 
superlative degree; thus, “God is the 
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most merciful of tlio merciful;” ^'i\ iUl “God is most 
great.” 


2TS. AVIicii the comi)arative adjective is follo-vvcd by au 
indefuiito comi)lemcnt, as in the expression or 

j2isi ^ “he is most excellent as a man,” the complement 
must bo of th(s same giauler and number as the noun or pro- 
noun which conslituies the subject of the proposition; thus, 
Jl=ld Ui “ they two are jnost excellent as men.” When 
the substantive! govej'iKsd by the adjective of comparison is 
followed by a comph;m('ut, the same is put in the accusative 
case; thus, J-hil ^ ho is the most excellent of 

ni(!n, (/iioad man.” In au interrogative sentence, the order of 
tho words being a little inverted, the proposition does not 
follow the comparative adjtective, but is prefixed to the object 
of comparison ; as k£J\ “than which of tho two art 


thou more excellent V” 


0 V , tty 

I kji 1 l ,._ 5 "'**?**' 


e- ✓ '35.^ 

CAJy 


“she presenhsd (to us) (!n«. fruit of tlu! date tree; nay, what 
she presented (was) b(!tt<'r than that.” 


27!). Bcitwoon tin; adjective of comparison and the object 
comparcsd a restrictive, or complementary word may intervene; 

as SI.* jJj “Zaid is more abundant in wealth than 

• % % 

’Amru ; ” “ thou art more agreeable 

in mtf view than any besid('S thoo.” In those expressions the 
adjectives of comparison are in reality, and us^'j 

and not simply and If* tlie noun which eon- 
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stitutes the subject of comparison be in the nominative case, 
it must precede the comparative adjective ; as in the folio-w- 
ing example: ^ "xj] passed by a man 

whose father (is) handsomer than he ; ” but on no account 
ought we to say ^ though it is quite 

correct to say, as we formerly stated, sjjI “I 

passed by a man whose father is handsome.” Neither would 
it be correct to say sj] ^ ^ passed by a 

man whose father is fairer than he.” When, as in this last 
sentence, the verb is made use of, the construction -will run 
thus : sj\ “ I passed by a man whose 

father is fair, more (or to a greater degree) than he is.” 
When the preposition involving the comparative adjective 
is afi&rmative, but preceded by a negative preposition, the 
above arrangement will differ ; as in the following example : 

seen (any) man in whose eye the collyrium is more beautiful 
than in that of Zaid;” and if in this last sentence we employ 
the verb instead of the adjective we may for the 

preposition substitute the particle (jy^like;” as follows: 

^ literally, 

“ I have not seen (any) man in whose eye the collyiiuln is 
beautiful like the beauty of it in the eye of Zaid.” 

280. Verbal adjectives in the comparative state, even when 
derived from transitive verbs, never have the noun which they 
directly govern put in the accusative case. Such of them as 
are derived from verbs expressive of love or of aversion, are 
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{;oinlniit‘<l willi tho cojnplcmcnt, denoting the object of the 
seul('iK!e, by means of the proposition J; and to that de- 
noHiig the su1)jefit, by thus, ^ ^ 

“ th(' lni<> b{‘li(iV(T lovoth Cod more ihan himself-” 
^ ^ tlio Imo l)cdicvcr is moro "bolovccl 

of Cod Hum (any) bosidi's him.” A comparative adjective 
derived from a Y'erb -signiiyitig “lo hnow,” or “to recognise,” 
is combined wiih iis eomph'ment by Tiieans of th(i preposition 
j ill US, b hi I iim mor(i convt^rsant with tho 

friiili ihan you.” When derived from a verb with any other 
Hignifie.ation, if. is coiint'cb'd wiih ifs o]>jeet by means of 
the preposilion J ; as may Im seen in Hk! following example: 

ys “he i.s men' studious (lii. searcliful) of 
lvnowI(!<lg(' than yim.” (^miparativo udjeijiivos derived from 
intraiisifiv(^ vta-hs follow iho eonstruefiou of their roots ; thus, 

“he ia very abstini'ni in (atfuirs of) ilio w'orld, and very 
swift (lo follow) flu* good, and v('ry far Wimovi'd from crime, 
and most emulous of praise.” 

ilSl. We may further observe*, that in tho employment of 
eompuruiiv<' udjeelives, tho construction may ho somewhat 
clliptieul ; thus, ^1 Jr^l ^ “Jio ^ more needful of 

me. than f (am) of him;” whom ^ is for 
“than my necewity ^ ^ 

it, is itifH't' sinular to tho buffulo tlmn to the horse;” whore 
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is for ‘‘ than its resemblance.” The ellipsis may 

extend' still farther, as in the example already given: 










VJ 


U “I have not 


seen any man in whose eye the collyrinm appears more 
beautiful than in the eye of Zaid;” in which sentence is 
ellipticaly used for ^ “ than the beauty of it (viz., the 
eollyi’ium) in the eye of Zaid.” We may even say here 

Hj CT?* 


Government of Nouns, 

282. Wlien in Arabic one noun governs another in the 
genitive case, the governing word, as we stated, § 260, is 
put first, and is subject to the following modifications. In 
the fii’st place, it loses its nnnation, retaining merely the 
simple vowels ; thus, or “ a book,” when 

governing another word, becomes and 

respectively, as “Zaid’s book;” J, ‘‘in 

Zaid’s book,” etc. Secondly, if it be a dual, or a regular 
plural masculine, it drops its final syllable or (§ 68) ; 
as jvJ “ Zaid’s two books,” etc. Thirdly, if the govern- 
ing word be a diptote (singular or broken plural), it thmi 
becomes a triptote, as we observed, § 68, a, with r©sp« 5 t‘to 
the influence of the article. Lastly, when the word governed 
is an affixed pronoun, then the governing word undergoes 
some farther modifications, which we shall notice hereafter 
when we come to treat of the personal pronouns. 

a. An adjective, or a participle used adjectively, when accompanied 
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by n, complement, is put in a state of construction similar to tlie 
preceding examples; as “a man fair of face;” 

Aj j L^j\j “(a man) striking Zai<I,” (lit. “ striking or striker of Zaid).” 
Tlio adjective thus employed remains indefinite thougli its complement 
lie definite ; tlins, Knr,an, v. 90 : \ jJU ^ 5 !^ “ a gift (or victim) 

arriving at. tlie Ka’ba.” If the antecedent or subject is to be made 
(Icfioiie, it of eonnsc takes ilio article; Ikus^ ‘'those who 

an; atiidfast in prayer;” ^}4\ “ho who smites the 

, '**®' ^ t " 9 '' 

head of the sinner ;” Alikir* “Muhammad who is fair of 

countenance.” 


h. The adjective or noun used adjcctively is not unfrequently 
prefixed in a statii of reginnm to the substantive which it serves to 


qualify ; thus, 


U , jl 




-1 “ the tiling which pleases 


mankind the most (is) what is forbidden;” ^ ^ “do not 

be the first nidielievcr in him;” “you 

aro the Ix'st nation tliat has appeared among mankind;” so likewise, 
Kaj Jj 5 ^ “verily, the first edifice built for 

mankind (wherein to worship God) is that (which is) at Mecca.” 


283. Wo liiiTo already Htuted tliat -whoa two substantives 
signify tbo same thing they agree in caso, and are put in a 
state of appioHilion. When, bowever, wo moot with instances 
where they are put in a state of rogimon, wo aro to consider 
tho construction as ellijitical ; thus, )J> “ Zaid of the sack 

(or wallet),” moans jJj “Zaid nicknamed the 

sacik;’^ bo ^Hlio day of Tliiirsday/’ is for" 

tjaw4.s^lj “the day called Thursday,” 
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“the first prayer,” means telJl SL> “the prayer of 

the first hour;” c:^ “the holy house (or temple),” 

is an elliptical expression for “ the house 

called by (the epithet) holy;” -which expression is hy some 
improperly -written in a state of concord ; as 

a. When a noun which ought logically to be in the dual number 
is in a state of construction with a complement which is in the dual, 
the noun is generally put in the plural, but it may, less elegantly, 
be put in the dual or singular; thus from the Kur,an, Ixvi. 4: 

iiii you both, (wives of the prophet) 

turn unto God (penitently), for verily your hearts have swerved.” 

x' 

The words K and (fern.) "both,” form an exception to this 
rule, for they can be prefixed only to nouns and pronouns of the 
dual number. See hereafter, § 285, c. 

284. There are many words used only ip. a sta^' pf 
regimen, the word goyerned being either expressed or under- 
stood. It is always expressed after “possessor;” jljl 
“possessors;” “likeness;’^ “exception.” There 
are others after which the word governed may he omitted; 
in which case the governing word takes the 
article; such^:^ the totality;” “, 
and^ § -8^r,jrfs 

‘-fee' 

“ it is not expedti^f '! 
fieithey do& the night 
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luminaries) moveth. in a (peculiar) orbit;” where Iji is for 
literally, “the totality of these two,” Again, ii. 254: 
j*€*“*^ fc_S3.j ‘ as to these apostles, we 

have distinguished a portion of them above a portion;” 
whore ^ is for So again in xvii. 109 : 

<)l5 U U\ by whichever (name) you in- 
voke Him, (God, or the Merciful,) verily. He has most 
excellent names;” where U is for u j*-j! Words 

^ <s> 

which arc thus used only in a state of regimen remain 
iudofinito oven when their complement is definite ; thus — 


“ Ah, many besides thee among women (have been) deluded 
(by mo), fair ones whom I have dismissed with a divorce,” 
whore the word jS though accompanied by the afidxed pro- 
noun (-/ remains indefinite. 


285. Words expressive of time or portions of time, such as 
liJj and “time;” p “a day;” “an hour,” etc., 
when employed in a vague and indefinite sense are put in a 
state of rogimon with a verbal proposition or sentence that 
follows ; in which case they reject the mmUon and retain 
the single vowels ; thus, from the Kur,an, vi. 119 ; 

{pi P lift “ this (is) the day (on which) 
their voraoity shall benefit the righteous;” ip 
“at the time (when) she will arrive at her abode;” vi. 73 : 
jp) ^ (.Jldt ^ to him (shall be) the kingdom (on 
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that) day (when) the trumpet shall he sounded.” When 
words of time such as the foregoing refer to a past event 
they may he put in a state of regimen with a nominal 
proposition; thus, Kur,an, xL 16 : “on the day 

when they came forth;” so also^l “at the time 

when Hajjaj (was) governor.” This rule does not apply to 
words of time employed in a specific sense ; such as “ a 

Sy S ^ 

day,” as the apposite of iLU or JJ “ a night,” etc. 

a. The words and and such like, may also be 

employed as indeclinable, in which case they have always a fail^a 
for their final vowel; thus instead of (as above), we 

may say lltt> ; in the phrase ^ “ from the day 

(when) he conversed with me,” we may also say ^ . 


b. There are many indeclinable words whose final vowel is damma, 
after which the word governed is generally suppressed. Such axe 
“before;” “after;” “ sufficient “other;” 


“without” (si«e); “first;” <3^ “ on high;” “above ;” 
“behind;” “after;" “before” (in presence of); “to 
the right;” JllS “to the left,” and such like, which are generally 
viewed as adverbs. Whau they are employed absolutely^ tNy 
the ordinary j;oIes of syntax; thns,^ ^ 
meaii'u^'^aay k lAAe f ijiA “ I took tan, and (they 

are) sufficient.” Some&aa» such words m the forcing naay be 
viewed in the same phrase either aa de(iii»ble or as iadeclinable ; 
thus, Km, an, xxx. 4 : aw ^ ^ JXlt 1 ill “To God beloup 
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the command (both) before and after (the present time) which sen- 
tence, according to some grammarians, we might read ^ ^ 

c. The words K and (fern.) “ both,” or “twain,” have this pecu- 
liarity, that the word which they govern must be a dual, and restricted 
cither by the article or by an affixed pronoun, or be definite from its 
own nature, for instance, a pi'oper name ; thus, ^ 

“ both of these men and both of these women J Uui UK “ We 

both did that;” tJvfj a>-j i Clo Kj _ i^a.* ^ “Verily 

to tlie good and to the evil there is a limit, and both of these (have) 
an as])oct and a power.” When two nouns are expressed separately, 
the words K and UK cannot govern the two together as with us ; thus 
wo are not allowed to say in Arabic, KJ K “ both Zaid and 

’Amru;” but wo must alter the expression and say, U^juK KJ 
“Zaid and ’Amru, both of them.” Sometimes, however, this rule 
is set aside by a poetical license, as in the following verse : 

“ Both, my brother and my friend find in mo a support in their mis- 
fortunes and adversities.” 

286 . The govoi-niiig word may bo followed by more than 
one word govomod; thus, pK ‘ thoknowerof 

what is hidden and (of what is) manifest;” i.p\<^\ jl*- 

“tho oroation of tho hoavous and of iho earth.” Sometimes 
the governing word is omitted, when the sense is obvious 
without it, as in tho following vorso : 

yu tXiy ^ 
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‘‘Dost thou consider every man a man? and (every) ftre 
(shining) in the night a fire (of hospitality) ?” where we 
find, in the second line, the word Ji" omitted before jU . The 
following sentence contains an ellipsis of a similar kind : 

Ji ^ “when the Nasiri days 

of Muhammad the son of Kalawun arrived,” which sentence, 


if expressed at full length, would have run as follows : 

J c:^5\^ Q “when 

the Nasiri days arrived, I mean the days of Malik Alnasir 


Muhammad the son of Kalawun,” 


a. The fire alluded to iu the last sentence hut one is thus explained 
by De Sacy, viz. : “ The hospitable Arabs were in the habit of lighting 
fires by night on elevated spots near their encampments, so that the 
wearied wanderer of the desert might know where to seek for shelter 
and hospitality.” 


287. As a general rule, the two nouns in a state of construction 
must not be separated by any intervening word. An exception 
may be made, however, in the case of inteijectional phrases ; 
thus, <dll j ^,1 “ verily, the sheep heareth 

the voice, by God, of her own master so in next sentence, 

IjI “ one might 

mfi^ O Abu ’Asim, of Zaid had been, a <mt a^g with a 
bridle.” .Sometimes, either by an abu^ of language or by 


poetic licepce, other worcte besides* the foregoing are 

inserted between the nouns in a •.St^^ 'of > regimen ; thus, 

“'as’ifithe book was written by 
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tho hand, one day, of a Jew;” aJ li. U ^ t^T J, \'j£\ U& 

“ they both are the brothers, in war, of him who has no 
brother.” 


SYNTAX OF THE PEONOUNS. 

Personal Pronouns. 


288. In a simple sentence the isolated personal pronouns 
(§ 83) placed between the subject and the attribute, supply 
the use of the verb “to be;” thus, \ M “ God, 

Ho (is) the Living, the Eternal jUl ^ uJ^J “as to 

those, they (are) the fuel of the fire \ ^ 1 “opulence, 

it (is) contentment.” The third personal pronouns supply the 
place of the verb “ to be,” even when the subject is a pro- 
noun of the first or second person ; as ^ Ul “ I am 

the Lord thy God;” jjQl ys I am the light of the 
world.” When the proposition begins with the particle 
“ verily,” etc., the subject is then expressed by an atfixed 
pronoun (§ 84) in the accusative case, followed by its own 
isolated pronoun, which last compensates for the verb “to 
bo;” thus, l£S\ “verily thou (art) the munifi- 


cent,” lil “verily as to thee, thou (art) the munificent;” so 
uXl; U! “verily, I am thy lord.” When the affixed 
pronoun is thus employed in the genitive or accusative case 
(governed by a verb or particle) it is frequently accompaiped, 
for the sahe of emphasis, by its corresponding afiixed pronoun 
in the nominative case, which, however, cannot be so trans- 
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lated in our idiom ; thus, liU l}f\ IJl “ if thou 

beholdest me, me (I say) less than thee as to wealth and 

S. / 

offspring;” ^ UUl U “what hath prevented 


you two, you two, (I say,) from that ?” 13 ? 

“to whom (belongs) this book? to us, us, (I say);” 

“ thou shalt equip him, Mm, (I. say,) and his 
attendants;” ^ ^^woe unto me^ me^ (I say,) 

the miserable.” 


a. The isolated personal pronouns denoting the nominative case are 
seldom used as such, but they are sometimes added to the verb to 

render the expression more emphatic; thus, \3\ 

thou wilt come, I will come, I, (even),” In such instances as these, 
however, the pronouns must be of the same person, number, and 
gender as the verb ; a plural verb, however, may have several pro- 
nouns singular for its subject, and even of different persons ; thus^ 



we wiU come, I and thou, and we 


will take what is needful for us from him.” 


b. There is one instance where the verb is employed in the third 
person singular, although the subject of it be of the first or second 
person singular, dual or plural ; this takes place when the propp^tipppt 
begins with the particle ‘^only;” thus, \f\ 

up;” ^ 

defender of (|b^) rights; only I, or the,§ 
attacks made upon their reputation.” 



r^l the 


289. We slightly alluded fio tiie modifiea- 

tions undergone by ^ord| %-,:^fi^>4he a^ked pronouns af© 
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attaolicd, as woll as to those undergone by the affixes them- 
selyos. We hayo now arriyod at that stage of our progress 
where wo deem it most proper to treat of the subject at full 
length; and wo cannot do better than to lay before the 
student Do Sacy’s rules to that effect (Gr. At. Tom. !“• 457). 
In the first place, on recciying an affixed pronoun the nunation 
of all the triptotes disappears and the simple yowels only 
remain, as wo stated, § 282, with respect to the goyernment 
of nouns. 2nd. The affixed pronoun of the first person 
displaces both the nunation and the simple yowel (§ 84, a) ; 
hence, in this instance, tlu^ distinction of the three case termi- 
nations of the noun is entirely lost, and the cases must be 
infoiTod from the context, as wo do in our own language. 
3rd. bTouns ending in S, change it into cj, on roceiying the 
affixed pronoun; as “a benefit;” “his benefit.” 
4th. The final of the duals, and the final of masculine 
plurals ending disappear ; thus, nom. dual gen. 
“ two books,” with the affixed pronoun become 

and “your two books ;” so, nom. pi. “ sons,” 
gen. and aeons, [^,'with the affixed pronoun tif, become 
rospoctiyoly and “ thy sons.” 5th. Houns end- 
ing in Mmsa change the same into jy if its yowel be damma ; 
and into ifitbotem; thus, flXj “women;” “his 
women ;” “ to his women.” 6th. In the third person 

mase. pi. of yorbs, the (luiosoent alif after j disappears ; as 
“ they assisted ;” “they assisted mo;” “they threw” 

t)r “ shot ;” ‘ ‘ they throw against them.” 7 th. After the 
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verbal termination jii, of tbe second person pi. masc. of the 
preterite, the ^ is made moveable by damma, followed by j 
inert; as '‘^\j “you saw;” saw them.” 8th, 

In those persons of the aorist, which end in JJj-l ; as 
“they write;” the final J, is sometimes dropped before the 
afiixed pronouns and If ; as for order 

me ;” so “ you hate us,” for llijlil. In the third person 

sing. masc. of the preterite of such verbs as have ^ for the 
final radical, on receiving the ajS&xed pronoun the final ^ 
of the verb may coalesce, by tasMid, with the of the affix ; 
thus, he has rendered me powerful;” for 

(Kur. xviii. 94). 9th. The ^ quiescent after fafj^a, may, in 
nouns as well as in verbs, either be retained or changed into 
alif] as ^ “a boy;” or ^ “his boy;” “he 
threw;” i'Ctj or “he threw him.” 10th. In particles 
terminating in quiescent after fatha, the takes jasm 
when followed by the affixed pronouns; as ^ “upon;” 
“upon us;” “towards;” LlO' “towards thee.” 

290. The principal modifications to which the affixes them- 
selves are liable, are the following : — 1, The affixed pronoun 
of the first person singular takes the vowel faffm instead 
of Tiasra when united with ahy word ending in ! , j , or inert ; 
thus, “ans,” “my sins;” “two slaves,” 

modified according to § 289 into Uil , (by dropping the final 
jjj), hence “my two slaves.” When the word to which the 
affix is to be joined ends in inert or quiescent, this last 
is tmited by imMid with the affix; as, “in,” “in me;” 
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“upon,” “upon me;” so, (modified “of 
two slaves,” Ipd “of my two slaves;” (modified 

“of tlic Muslims,” ” of ’oiy Muslims.” When 

the word to which the affix is attached ends in ^ preceded hy 
dammci—ihxi is, in long the j is changed into and the 
same unites hy tmhdld with the afiix, as in the case of the 
fin al ^ inert or quiescent; thus, (nom. pi.) “the 

Muslims,” (modified hocomes “my Muslims.” 

2. This same affix of the first person singular is some- 
times entirely suppressed, its Icasra only remaining. This 
often takes place when the noun is employed in a vocative 
sense ; and almost always, when the word to which the affix 
is united cuds in Mmza, which last then becomes ^ ; as, 
“my friends,” for ; so “ my fathers,” for 

^bT, from and iljT. 3. in place of is used when 
joined to active verbs, atid also to particles ending in 
such as 1^, and also to ^ and The affixed 

pronoun hero always represents an accusative case. The 
words ,!>' and ,!l when taking this affix of the first person 
singular, are written and for and ^^1 . The same 
rule holds with the first pers. pi., as \}\ and bl for Lul and Uil. 
In like manner '‘J\ makes ^ and W . 4. The affixed pro- 
nouns of the third person », ll», and change their 
4amma into kasra when the word to which they are united ends 
in Jcdsn or in inert or quiescent; thus, his house , 
.i “in his house;” “in the house of them 
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two;” ^ “in Hm” or “in it;” “he may throw (or 
shoot) him;” “ on him ;” “ on them,” etc, 

a. The affix ^ sometimes loses its own vowel and takes jazm ; this, 
liowever, occurs only in poetry or in measured prose, such as the 

^ kp %p 

Kur,an or the Makamat of Hariri ; thus, for we shall give 
unto him.'* The affixes y and ^ when followed by washj § 36, 
change the final jazma into dammou ; hut when, by a rule just stated, 
the affix becomes then the final ^ takes ^asra before the ?vasla ; 
thus, ^^on you be peace;’' jlllJl '^on them be peface.” 

In this last instance, however, some grammarians hold that we may 
say , and even . 


5. A transitive verb or a verbal noun, may have attached to it two 
different affixes, viz., an accusative and a genitive or dative, pro- 
Tided they he not of the same person ; as ^Ikcl “he gave it to me” 
iUt. “he gave to me it”); so “it will suffice thee (against) 

them.’-’ The two affixes, however, may be of the third person provided 
they be not identical, in other words they must differ in gender or 
& 1 , number ; as “ I gave them to them to eat 

“ I gave it to them two to drink.” In such instances, it is a rule, 


fibet the affix; of the first person precedes that of the second ; and that 
second person precedes that of the third. The same rule holds 
to verbal nouns or infinitives ; as “ my affection fw 

gj,g^ g£ affixes is *‘you” or “to you;” the 
|k of the ^ is made moveable by damma and the letter , is inserted 
, letwesn it and the following affix ; thus, “ he will shew them 

’]W^'y®u,” as in the case of the teiroinatioa p, § 289. 
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c. We have already stated, § 84, /. that instead of employing two 
affixes, that which denotes the accusative is in many instances used 
separately, having the particle \j\^ prefixed. This mode of construction 
serves to avoid all ambiguity in instances like the preceding, where 
it may not, at first sight, be obvious which is the accusative and 
which the secondary case ; hence we must not say “ I gave 

thee to him,” but In lOie manner we must not sav 

. I caused tlaee to seize me but . It is 

equally incorrect to say ** I thought thee thee'' (i,e, “thought 

thou weri thyself’O but u/M So for we must say 

L-iSls "thou thoughtest mo (to be) myself.” Lastly, for 

“ I thought she was she” (lit. I thought her her”) ; we must 
sayliCll^. 


d. We remarked in § 84, d. that the affix of the first person 
singiilar is added to verbs only, to denote either the accusative or 
dative; it is often added, however, to participles and verbal adjectives ; 
for example; “ are you acting truly towards me?” 

Chi. comes to mo (that he may receive 

aught) shall never go away aisappointod ; 

" another than the Antichrist inspires me with more fear for you.” 


e. With verbal adjoctivos the affixed pronoun which serves as a 
complement, or the first of the affixes when there are two, may be 
considered as either a genitive or accusative case. With a noun of 
action the affixed pronoun, or the first of them if there be two, ought 
always to be considered as a genitive, whether it be expressive of the 
subject of the verb, or the complement of a verb active, or the first 
complement of a verb doubly transitive. When there are two affixed 
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pronouns as complements of tlie same verbal adjective, or of the same 
noun of action, the second of them ought always to be considered as 
an accusative case. We have shewn, § 84, y*. that when two affixes 
are joined to a transitive verb that which denotes the accusative may 
be separated in combination with the particle ; with the simple 
verb, however, it is more elegant to add the two suffixes, provided of 
course there occur no ambiguity. With infinitives and participles it 
is more correct to separate the last of the affixes or that denoting the 
accusative. 


Demonstrative Pronouns. 

291. As a general rule thie demonstrative pronouns agree 
in gender and number with, the nouns to which they refer, 
whether expressed or understood. There is, however, one 
notable exception, viz., a broken plural masculine or a regjplar 
feminine plural, usually takes for its demonstrative pronoun 
the feminine singular of the latter ; for example : \ clSoJ 

“those armies;” “these days;” niJb “these 

horses;” jliJJ i-ill xsi, this million (lit thousand of 
thousands) of dinars.’’ 

a. The demonstrative pronouns, being in their nature definite words, 
must have the noun which they specify also definite as is often the 
l^e in Greek in such phrases as rovro to prjfKt this saying, etc, 
proposition, however, in which the noun is the attribute, the 

;Mfer may remain indefinite; as ^^they say this is 

delusion*” Sometimes the attribute is expressed by an entire phrase ; 
fhus, ^ *‘and this (is) what (is found) on 

“ the shore of the sea of Kulzum {ue. the Red Sea).’’ In interrogative 
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phrases the subject is put after the attribute; thus ^ 
is that?” l<w> U “what is this?” 

292. The remote demonstratiTe pronoun -wliicli is formed 
from the preceding hy adding the affixes tl/, i_/, etc., of the 
second person, not only agrees in gender and number with 
the noun it qualifies, but the affixes themselves agree in 
gender and number with the person or persons addressed. 
For example, “that book,” if you are speaking to one man, 
is expressed lJ^\ clili ; and if to one woman 1 i ; 
if you are addressing two men or two women you will say 
1 Uj33 ; if there be more than two men t j ; 
and if more than two women, the expression is 
Practically speaking, however, the affix Ly alone is generally 

^ o 

used, as uXl.j and tlXij without any respect to the gender 
and number of the persons addressed. 


Of the Relative Pronouns. 


293. The relative pronouns t/iJl and being com- 

pounded of the article J1 and the demonstrative ]3 (modified 
into must have the word to which it relates in itself 


definite, either by means of the article or of an aflixed 
pronoim, or by being in a state of regimen, or being a proper 


name ; thus, Kur. iv. 21 : “ your mothers 

who haTe suckled you;’’ also iv* 14 : ^ 

“ those among your women who have come to disgrace.” A 
broken plural or a regular feminine plural take the relative in 
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the feminine singular; as ooIjIjT ^ ^ 

“ rely upon God in the afflictions -which may hefal you also 
^ ^‘believe in the verses of God 

("v^iz., those of the Kur,an}, which he sent down upon his 
prophet.” 


294. The relatives and as we stated in § ^86, 
are never employed in the ohUque cases singular, and rarely 
in those of the dual and plural ; but the omission is supplied 
by means of an affixed pronoun that follows ; for example ;■ 
<uil “the physician whose son is with 

me;” .jd^i jjLJl “ the robber whom my son slew ; ” 

^Hhe merchant vdth whom 
this maiden is found.” The personal affix expressive of the 
accusative case is sometimes omitted when governed by a 
verb or participle active ; as may be seen in the following 
example: Lliil JU31 “the wealth for which our 

souls are longing;” where is used elliptically for 

So in the sentence 5^ <^r“the 

sustenance which God bestoweth on thee is a blessing;” 
where is for The same affix may Ab- b© 

omitted when governed by a prepositicm ; and bt# affix 
and prepodtion may be omitted when the rdative itself is 
governed by the same preposition'; as 
“I passed by him whom SukiinSn prosed 1^;” whesre after 
the complement <u is omitted. This last rule, however, 
does not hold when there are two distinct verbs in the 
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sentence ; as ^ culij “I abstained from that 

from 'which thon desiredst mo;” where -we cannot sav 
' LS? Iby omitting the last word , Such 

construction may, however, be occasionally met with, which 
we are to regard as a poetic licence. 


295. The relative 1 like ^ and U of which more anon, 
sometimes includes the^ notion of an antecedent, as follows : 

’/'T ^ y yfy y? ^ p O yy (S^ 

tsiAfl*' ^j=rj ^ that which I 

despised (would have) saved mo, and that in which I con- 
fided has desiroyed mo.” This kind of construction is adopted 
when the writer wishes to give an emphasis to certain words 
in the sentence ; which will bo bedter understood by a few 
examples. Tor instance, lot us take the sentence, “The two 
poets sent a letter to the wazirs.” If the emphasis be on 
“the two poets,” then the sentence will run as follows: 

SyCj iJjjJl 1*1j literally, “those two who sent 
to the wazirs a letter, are poets!’' If the emphasis 

bo on “the wazirs,” the construction will bo as follows: 
Ajj^\ “they to whom the two poets 

sent a letter, (the same) are the wazirs.” Lastly, if the 
emphasis be on the word “letter,” then the sentence will 
run thus, ilLj In each of these 

throe modes of expression it will bo observed, that the relative 
begins the sentonoo, and that the noun on which the em- 


phasis is to bo placed, and with which the relative agrees in 
gender, number, and case, is placed at the end, and in the 
nominative case. 
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a. When, in a simple proposition, we wish to express emphatically a 
word having a reference to time or place, such as, “ I fasted on Friday ” 

; if we intend to lay an emphasis on the word Friday, 
we must employ the preposition ^ with the affixed pronoun, and 
put the word denoting Friday last, in the nominative case; thus, 

0-0 -cj 5 V 

1 that day on which I fasted (was) Friday.” 

d. When a proposition includes a word expressive of cause,” 
‘Mesire,” or ‘^purpose,” and it is intended to render the same em- 
phatic, the preposition J with the affixed pronoun is employed in a 

manner similar to the preceding ; thus, t-jCj Z^j I came 

✓ 

with the desire of seeing thee;” if expressed emphatically will be, 

^ ^‘that for which I came, was the 

^ ** 

desire of seeing thee.” We may observe, however, that in a con- 
struction of this kind, if the noun is feminine, as in last example, the 
pronouns, both relative and affix, may be masculine. The reason is 
that the true antecedent is the word *Hhe thing” or object,” 
which is of the masculine gender. 

296. In a simple proposition consisting only of a subject 
and an attribute (the verb being understood), such as, iJlSy] ajj 
“Z aid (is) tby father;’^ ^^*2. “’Amru is standing;” the 
emphasis, when required, is indicated by employing tb,e rela- 
tive together witb the appropriate personal prpnmin. If 
it be meant to place the emphasis on the attribute, the pre- 
ceding phrases will run thus, Soj ^ “he who (is) 
thy fether is Zaid;” ^ (^) standing is 

’Amru.” If the emphasis is to he laid on the subject, we 
must say, “be who (is called) Zaid (is) thy 


Si 
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father;” pjj ^ “he •who (is called) ’Amru (is) 
standing.” Jn each of these examples, the personal pronoun 
is employed (§ 288) along with the relative, the real ante- 
cedent to both being ‘‘the man,” understood. 

297- The article J* sometimes supplies the place of the 

■Sis **■ 

relative especially in those instances -where it is followed 
by a verb or a preposition, as in the following examples : viz.. 

•'.Y? ‘-.r J-'fT’ - C.5 r } , 

J' p-«y ‘^1 thou art not a judge whose 

judgment is satisfactory;” ^ ^ “he who 

ccascth not to evince gratitude to those who are with him.” 
In both of these examples is e-vidently used for U So, 
in the following phrases, viz.: ^ “from 

the tribe, out of wliich (sprung) the apostle of God.” Kur,an, 
Ivii. 7: P iLJL: \^J\, 

“verily to those almsgiving men and women, and to those 
who have lent unto God an acceptable loan, it shall be doubled 
unto them.” Here, again, the article prefixed to the words 
and cjliA-d.. is a substitute for the relative pronoun 


a. The article j1 may farther be employed instead of the relative, 
in combination with a participle, active or passive, when used em- 
phatically as a substitute for a verb. For example, let us take the 

sentence Jla2i aUI “God protects the brave (man);” instead of 
which we may say emphatically, ^lll “he who protects 

the brave man (is) God;” or jL2t ,dll “he whom God pro- 
tects (is) the brave man in which last phrase the personal pronoun 
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may be omitted. For furtber illustration, let us examine the following 
examples; thus, the sejitence ^ 

I conveyed a letter from the two Zaids to the Muslims,” may he 
expressed emphatically in four dijfferent ways, as follows, viz. : 

the conveyer of a letter 
from the two Zaids to the Muslims was I,” where the personal pro- 
noun y& is omitted after jJ^U In the three following modes of 
emphatic construction, however, the affixed pronoun of the third person 
must be expressed, viz.: \ U4^ 

the two (persons) from whom I conveyed a letter to the Muslims 
(are) the two Zaids 1 XJUo; ^ ^ those 

to whom I conveyed a letter from the two Zaids (are) the Muslims 

^ Ul ^'that which I conveyed 

from the two Zaids to the Muslims (was) a letter.” 

298. The pronouns ^ “he or she who,” and U “that 
which,” when employed as relatiyes, are indeclinable. They 

■CIS 

differ from in this, that they include, absolutely, in 
themselres the force both of antecedent and relative ; thus, 
^ ^ “he who hath disbelieved Ci “that which has 
passed.” As a general rule ^ refers to rational beings, and 
U to whatever is irrational or lifeless. To this rule, however, 
there are occasional exceptions ; for instance, ^ mAf be ap- 
plied to irrational or Hfeless beings when the latter are per- 
sonified ; or when in one and the same sentence both rational 
and irrational beings are mcluded } thus^ for example : 

^ “unto God those who are in 

the heavens and (on the earth) make adoration ;” or we might 
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say, ^ wMch 

is in llie heavens and that which is (on the earth) make 
adoration.” Again, the relative U may he ai)pliod to rational 
beings when we indicate a class of such beings, distinguished 
from others as to quality or qiiantity ; thus, Kur,an, iv. 3 : 

^ “and espouse yo 

whatsoov(ir (for whomsoever) is agreeable unto you from among 
the women (to the number of) two, three, or four (each).” 


"t 

209. The word (fem. ad) “who or whatsoever,” has 
sometimes tlu^ (iff(S(it of a relative. Wluai so employed, it is 
decliiuid in the singular as a triptotci, but not in the dual or 

# jfc % 

plural; thus, \j\ “I will slay (any one) whom- 

soever tliat makes wav upon mo;” ^ i/b “bring 
uTito me (lit., come unto me with) those who have rebelled 
against me;” lei- liUll “inform me what (female) 

hath said that.” Wo may Inue observt'!, that in such phrases 
as this last, it is not ('.ssontial to employ the feminine ib, 

though that would be quite corr<5ct. In certain situations 
becomes indeclinable ; viz., wlum it is in a state of construc- 


tion with an affixed pronoun, or any other complement which 
is (‘xpreStSed, not merely understood, and followed by a nominal 
proposition, (ho subject of which is the personal pronoun which 
belongs to but which is merely understood, not expressed; 

thuB, ^ 

shall withdraw from the whole army whomsoever of them 

have been most violent in their rebellion against the 
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Merciful;” jXli U “if tiou 

shouldst meet 'with, the children of Malik, salute whicheyer of 
them is most virtuous.” In the first of the two preceding sen- 
tences, if the personal pronoun had been expressed, or had the 

S 5 

afdx of been omitted, we should have to 'assume the regular 
declension of the word ; thus, JsJSI . So in the second 
sentence we should, under similar circumstances, have said, 


a. The words and iuj sometimes take after them the af&x U, 
and become respectively (^\ and 1^1 . They are thus employed in 
order to specify or particularise the noun following from others of the 
same kind ; and the noun so specified is put in the accusative case ; for 
example : will thus act, I for my part;’' 

^^we will thus act, we on our part;’* 
1*3 j^\ ‘‘0 God! pardon us, us who are a special 

band.” If, however, the word following (^A and be an adjectiye 
or a noun in apposition, the latter is to be put in the nominative case 
^as the attribute of the subject yt understood. 


b. The words Q\ and may be omitted in such phrases as the 
preceding, if the noun specified be restricted by the article J^, or if it 
be in a state of regimen with a substantive which is so restpoted ; 
Ihus, 1—4^ (jujlilt ijji\ 44^1 ^‘we Arabs are tbe.iuest prompt 
of men for hospitality.” This mode of espres^on is used only after 
a pronoun of thfe first person singular or pltir^. 


Of the Interrogative Pronouns. 


300. We have just skewu th.© use and application of 
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U, and 3 as relative pronouns; we shall now briefly notice 
the manner in which they are employed interrogatively. In 
asking a question ^ generally applies to rational beings, 
and U to irrational beings and lifeless things. If the noun to 
which they refer accompanies them, they are not subject to 
any variation on account of gender, number, or ease. If, 
however, the noun be not expressed, then ^ is regularly 
declined as wc showed in § 87, a. For example, A says to 

” ^^en should B ask 
“who?” without any additional word, the expression would 
bo ^ ; but if he asked, “who came ?” it would be 
In like manner, if A says uiAii' “l kiUed a man,” and 
B should ask “whom?” the expression is iCi in the accusa- 
tive case. If, however, B asks “whom hast thou killed?” 
or “whom, 0 youth?” ^ alone is used; as ^ or 
^ There are, however, some instances in which 

^ is declined under such circumstances; as in the following 
example: uLsii ]'y\ “they came to my 

fire (of hospitality) and I said who are you? they said, the* 
lions,” in which sentence wo see the regular nominative 
plural used mstoad of ^ . 

301. The application of and iul as interrogatives, differs 
from that of ^ inasmuch as if followed by the word to 
which they refer, the latter is put in the genitive case, as we 
stated in § 88. They are also subject to all the variations of 

✓ S' 

number and case when used alone ; as cLol) “ I ^w 
two men;” and if tlio speaker bo asked “whom?” the ex- 
pression will bo “what two, my friend?” 
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a. The interrogative is also employed with an indefinite noun in 
a state of regimen, to express admiration ; thus, lS) 
thou earnest unto me with (a certain) man, what a man !” If, how- 

sS. 

ever, a definite noun precedes, the word is to be put adverbially in 
the accusative case ; as, came unto me, 

what a man!” The noun respecting which admiration is thus ex- 

si 

pressed by means of i^\ may be itself understood, or virtually com- 

w * 

prised in a verb ; and is then to be put in the same case as that 
in which the suppressed noun would have been were it expressed. 

For example, in the following phrase, ^‘they were 

£ s' 

grievously vexed, what a vexation!” is put in' the accusative 
case, because the sentence, if stated in full, would have run thus, 
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SYNTAX OF VK1U)S AND FAETIGLFS. 

TIu and Applkalion of the Prelerile Tense. 


302. TJio Arabic protcjrito corresponds with what we caU 
the indefinite past, and also with our proterporfoct. It has 
the fonnor meaning in simple narration when preceded by 
the adverbs “once on a time;” and others of the kind 
expressive of indefinite past time ; us in the following ex- 
ample: ^yi- 'i_yt c>Js a lion once upon 

a time wemt forth against two bulls, now they (both) united 
together,” etc. In the following sentonccs it corresponds with 
our proterporfoct tense, ^ 

“verily wo have dosoribod tho administration of their an- 


cestor, now wc will narrate tho vialrato of those remaining;” 
1 j iAAJwI \ 1^*31 “remember 


my bomiflts that I have oonforred upon you, and (remember) 
that I have rcndorcid you superior to (tho rest of) mankind.” 
Wo may hero observe, that when tho preterite is preceded by 
tho particle ^ “ now,” “ vorily,” oto., it always signifies a 
past time, which is by no moans tho case in many other 
respects, as wo shall sec immediately, Tho same rule holds 
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(vitli respect to W and “wlien,” and otter words synony- 
nons with them. 


303. The preterite is frequently employed to express, with 
greater energy, present or future time, especially in correla- 
tive propositions , of a general application, or proverbial sen- 
tences, such as the following: ^ ^ ^ “he who 

Boneeals his secret attains his (wished for) object,” literally, 
“he who hath concealed,” etc. ; so ^ “he 

who reporteth unto thee (another’s secret), will report from 
thee (thy secret to another);” Kterally, “he who hath 
brought thee hath carried from thee.” When correlative 
propositions of this kind — ^the first of which begins with ^ 
or “whosoever,” 'C* “whatsoever,” “as often as,” 

“whithersoever,” and such like — express only a par- 
ticular not a general truth, the preterites in both clauses 


are to be translated by our future ; thus, Kur,an iv. 69 : 

^^as often as their skins 
shall have been burnt out, we shall substitute for them other 


skins.” 


304. The pluperfect tense is formed in Arabic by employ- 
ing the preterite of the verb (§ 158), together with the 
preterite of the verb to be put in the pluperfect tense ; thus, 
“he had -vri-tten ;” “she had written;” 

and so on, bearing in mind that the two verbs must strictly 
agree- in gender, number, and persoij. throughout. When 
several pluperfects are to be expressed, instead of repeating 
with each, the particle ^ is inserted between the latter 


35 
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and tlie preterite immediately following, which serves to throw 
the succeeding preterites also into the pluperfect; thus, 

. eJi j p\j y LiJ ciu; 

"" Ci---'>Xx;j| itcUa!) jiulc^ 

c£;Ui aj]^ 5*^ Rashid died at Tus ; and he had 
gone into Ehurasan in order to fight Rafi’, the son of Laith ; 
and this Rafi’, mdeed, had (previously) revolted, and had 
shaken off his ohedience, and had conquered Samarkand; 
and Rashid in person went forth against him, and died at 
Tus.” Here we see that in consequence of the particle 
the verb when it occurs for the second time in the 
preceding extract, throws the three following preterites 
5 ^, and into the pluperfect tense. 


a. The particle UJ, when placed after haa a similar effect to 
that of ^ on the preterites that follow in the same sentence; that is, 
it throws them all into the pluperfect tense ; thus, for example : 

Ult jiAoi jA*i 1 LJ *‘and when 


the news of the march of the enemy towards ’Akkfi had reached 
Salahu-d-Din (Saladin), he had assembled the Amirs.” In such in- 
stances as these, however, the reader must be mainly guided by the 
purport of the context. 


306. When the particle^ ‘‘if,” expressive of a supposition, 
is followed by two correlative sentences, each having its verb 
in the preterite tense, the first of such preterites is to be ren- 
dered by the pluperfect of the indicative, and the second, to 
which is prefixed the particle J , by the preterite of the subjunc- 
tive ; as, ^ “ if I had known this, assuredly 
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I should have admonished thee;” lui CIaa ^ Grod 

had directed us, assuredly we should have directed you.” If, 
however, the second member of the sentence be negative, the 
aorist is used with the particle jil “not,” which, as we ex- 
plaiued in § 99, gives to the aorist the power of the preterite ; 

% y 9 

thus, p II&Ia ^ “ if thou hadst been here, my 

brother had not died.” 


a. If after the verb of the first member of tbe proposition is 
in the aorist tense, and that of the second in the preterite, they 
take a future signification, and the first may be translated by the 
past subjunctive, and the second by the future conditional; thus, 

Ji^l ^ "if the noiser 

touched the palm of Yahya, his soul would have become generous in 
bestowing gifts.” After the compound particle "if not,” the verb 
of the first of the correlative propositions is frequently understood, but 
the construction of the second clause is not thereby affected; thus, 

^ ^ “ had it not been ’All (,i.e. for ’All), verily ’Umar 

would have perished.” 

306. In a correlative proposition tbe negative particle 3 
“not,” gives to tbe preterite of tbe first clause a future 
signification, especially when tbe second clause bas a sub- 
junctive or conditional sense; as in tbe following example: 

^ ^ (i)' cidallj i “I will not taste of 

your food, unless you will promise me that you will not in- 
conveilience yourselves on my account.” Tbe peculiar effect 
of )l is furtber observable in phrases expressive of a declara- 
tion on oaib ; as may be seen in tbe following sentence, viz. : 
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j 1 ^ ^ \ ^ yy iJ Lv^^l I 

“I have sworn (I swear) that wine shall not disturb me, 
while my soul is in my body, and my words in my power of 
speaking.” 

a. When the negative particle U has been preceded by another 
negative proposition in which the particles U and p have been em- 
ployed, the ^ loses all temporal influence on the following preterites ; 
tlius^ p LZJfJij 1 have ex- 

perienced in (things) marvellous, what no spectators have ever seen, 
and (what) no narrators have related.” The compound particles SI, 

and 1& (§ 190), in which ^ is the last member, have no influence 
on the tenses that immediately follow. 

307. When the conditional particle ‘‘ if” precedes the 
preterite, the latter then acquires the force of the future or sub- 
junctive ; as, i o/ ojyti i j.s as-i 

“ it hath boon written to you, that when death hath approached 
unto one of you, if ho (shall or should) leave property (let 
there be) a will.” If the verb should come between 

and a verb in the preterite, the latter expresses a past 

S % 

signification ; thus, ,1 “ if I have com- 

mitted a crime or been guilty of a fault.” When, after , a 

present tense is to be expressed, the preterite of and the 
aorist of the verb required arc employed ; thus, for example ; 

“give thanks to God, if it be him 

you servo.” 

a. When the partible comos before two correlative propositions, 
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’■which the first is conditional and the secqp.d dependent on the first, 
le verbs, if in the preterite, may be rendered, the first by the present 
ibjunctive, and the second by the simple future indicative ; thus, 
jJU tiiii “if I do that, I shaU lose my pro- 

erty;” “if you teU me, I wffl tell unto you.” 

'he same rule holds after the particle (for i “ j.f not as, 
kdl ^ “ hut (it is essential) 

bat thou shouldst depart from Halab (Aleppo), and if not, I will hand 
ver the citadel to Salih.” The same rule holds if each clause be 
legative; as, ^ ^ if you tell not unto me, I 

pill not tell unto you.” Should the second clause not have a preterite 
ense, the first may be expressed either by our present indicative or 
)resent subjunctive ; as, Jas thou art the son of 

3od, then say so,” etc. 


308. The particle “-when” gives to the preterite a future 

“when the 
he realized), 

JL ^ 

we will assemble you together.” If he followed hy two 
correlative clauses expressive of a general statement hy means 
of two successive preterites, the latter, in both clauses, are to 
he translated hy our present indicative ; thus, for emmple : 

pjdi j^iT “when Taj^iya undertakes the 
a&ir, the difficulty becomes easy.” It is needless to add, 
however, that in the narraticm of past events (as may he 
known hy the context), the Arabic, preterite, even when pre- 
ceded .by must necessarily he rendered into English hy 


signification; thus, li**! 

nromise of the future state shaE have come (to 
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our simple past tense; thus, @1 Qf] “when 

they saw (a chance of) doing busineas, or of gambling, they 
dispersed themselves for that purpose.” 

309, In Arabic the preterite is employed in an optative, 

benedictive, or malodictive sense. For example, when an 
Arab mentions the name of God, he adds, “ may He 

be exalted.” After naming the propliet Muhammad, he adds 

^ “may God be propitious unto him, and may 

ho have granted unto him peace;” so, All “may God 
have been pleased with him.” This lust formula is used when 
speaking of holy men deceased, as is also ^ m “may 
God illumine his tomb.” Wlion allusion is made to a reign- 
ing sovereign, the formula is, may his reign be pro- 

longed ;” when speaking of a minister or eommander-in-ohief, 
the phrase is, ^ Jc “may his victory be glorious.” When 
people speak of “Satan,” or of any other very evil 

spirit, they generally add, Ali -Q “ may the Lord curse him ;” 
or some such pithy expression. 

On tM Use and Application of the Aorist. 

310, This tense is improperly called “the future” in most 
grammars and dictionaries, in imitation of the Hebrew gram- 
marians. I consider the term Aorist (as used by De Saoy) 
the more appropriate, inasmuch as this tense is employed 'to 
express not only futurity, but also time past or present, ac- 
cording to circumstances. 
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a. The aorist, as a general rule, expresses our present of the in- 
dicative, definite, or indefinite, except in such instances as we pointed 
out in § 99, etc. This is especially the case when it is preceded by the 

negative particle u as, 

man is not deemed just by tbe testimony of tbe people of his own 
house/' In the following passage the aorist is to be translated partly 
by our present indicative and partly by our future of the indicative : 

<$» 

0-0 ^ O o o'"' o •Cj-O'Cj S> P »»0 

aUl^l j-jj «d!^ LS? ^ “verily 

they who conceal the book which God has sent down (from heaven), 
and who buy with (the price of) it a thing of small value, eat nothing 
but fire; and God on the day of judgment will not speak to then], 
neither will He Justify them.” 

311. The aorist corresponds -with our future simple or 
compound. 1. "When preceded by the particle ^ “not at 
all,” i-lijn, or one of its abridged forms P, J*,, all of 
which indicate futurity. 2. When preceded by the negatire 
3 “not,” provided, however, that none of the other negative 
particles U, p, or has occurred in the phrase immediately 
before, as we cursorily observed § 102. 3. When, as is often 

the case, there is a plain indication of a future sense; as 
may be seen in the following sentences, i:ur,an, iv. 34; 

“whosoever shaE do 

that malevolently and iniquitously, we shall oast him into 
(hell) fire;” iao- “thou 

shalt find my return unto thee more speedy than the 
twinkling of thine eye.” The following sentence shews the 
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mfiuenco of the particle 3, thus iu Kiu’jan, ii. 45, ve have : 
<uu-«3 ^ ^ » fear ye a 

day when (one) soul shall not in the least make satisfaction 
for another soul, neither shall any be accepted from them.’’ 


312. The aorist is frequently employed after the preterite 
of another verb, to which it then servos as a complement, 
without the intervention of any conjunction, in which case it 
may be translated by our infinitive, or by our subjunctive pre- 
ceded by “that,” “to the end that,” etc.; thus, 

“th(5y two betgan to dispute with ('aeh other;” so, likewise: 
tlpj tl', !1 1 \^ “ho came to a fountain of water that he 


might drink.” Bomotiimis the aorist thus employed may be 
translated by our pr<'S('.nt participle; as, 

“and he fell down kissing the ground and weeping;” 

*U11 i-lajij “and ho stood iu the water bathing 
himself;” Ayijb (J-Jil 1 eisw “he departed, loading my heart 


(as it were) by a bridle;” ilbi lo; liiJi “we con- 


tinued to wat(ih his return, like the watching for the new 


moon of the festivith^s.” 


313. Wo have shown, § 304, that the preterite of the 
substantive verb when combined with that of any other 
verb, gives the lattcT the sense of a pluperfect tense. When 
is combined with the aorist of another verb, the two 
together have the effect of the Latin imperfect indicative; 
thus, uliiu yK “ho was writing.” Should the proposition, 
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9 ✓ 

aorist ^ (of put before any other aorist, gives to the 
latter a similar meaning. When one or more verbs in the 
preterite have gone before, they communicate that sense to 


the folloiving aorist, -without the intervention of as may 
be seen by the following examples; US' “they 

(the two bulls) were striking (or pushing) each other with 
their horns l! “ it (the tortoise) never rested,” etc. ; 

“his companions from 
among the wild beasts came imto him and visited him;” 

/.-f 7.--^. -r 

h j^j J] j ^ ^^Ja^far 

rode to the chase; and he sometimes drank, and at other times 
amnsed himself; and presents and gifts came to him from 
Eashid; and Ba^tishn’a the physician was with him, and 
Abn Zakkar the blind sang to him.^^ 


a. Sometimes the aorist bears the signification of the past indefi- 
nite, without being preceded by either the preterite or the aorist of the 

verb ; thus, ^ ^ Say (to them) why 

did you kill the prophets of God,’ before (now) In this sentence it 
is evident that the attending circumstances are quite sufiicient to 
determine the sense in which must be translated. When fhe* 

particle ^ ^^if,’' precedes the combined aorists, the propc^itiw will hhve 
the sense of the Latin imperfect subjunctive; iii fltefdllol^ ex- 

pression : <tosr cu:^ 
wouldst love rdm.” 

314. In addition to the pluperfect and imperfect,, which 
the Arabs express by pcefixing fte preterite of tbo verb 


y “ if thou wert to know him, thou 
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to the preterite and aorist of other verbs, they form another 
tense, 'which in onr grammars is called the future perfect, 
by prefixing the aorist of to a preterite, sometimes in- 
serting the particle ^3 between the two verbs ; for example : 

‘'/i '"i" ■' ^ I f ^ ^ 

t» they say, when will this menace (take effect) if 
you bo trustworthy ? Say thou perhaps somewhat of that which 
you -wish to hasten, will have (already) mounted behind you.” 

^ uj^ x^‘QS “Eush 

upon their camels, and lot us seize them, and then we shall 
have taken retaliation for what has been done to us.” 


315. We have already pointed out the three modifi-cations 
to which the aorist is subject in consequence of certain par- 
ticles which may precede it. The aorist apocopated, which 
drops the vowel of the final radical, etc., § 99, is employed 
in conditional, hypothetic, or retributive propositions; thus, 
^ “he who may have benefited thee, do 
thou (in return) benefit him;” ^^'w^herever 

you may be, death will overtake you ;” 

“wherever thou mayest go, I (also) will go ;” il>| 

“if thou shoiddst go out, I will go out with thee.” In propo- 
sitions of this kind, if each of the verbs indicates futurity, 
both of them are put in the apocopated form ; but if the last 
of them only denotes future time, the same may optionally be 
of the apocopated or common form, see § 99, a. When the 
imperative is accompanied by a verb expressive pf a con- 
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tional future, tlie latter is put in the apocopated form; thus, 
‘‘ assist me, (and) I •will assist thee.” 

a. When the particle J is prefixed to the apocopated aorist, the 
ter expresses command, and the J loses its vo'wel after the conjunc- 
ms uJ and j . When 3 comes before, it denotes prohibition ; thus, 

“ and whosoever among you shall see the 

-CJ ^ 

)nth, let him fast (during) it.” i! approach not 

u (two) this tree.” 

b. The aorist apocopated preceded by the particle ^^not/’ and lli 
lot yet,” always bears a past signification ; thus, for example : 

^j^ls ^^he sought for something that he might eat 

but found (it) not;” so, ^ ^ “when he at- 

npted to ascend, he was not able.” 

316. The aorist antithetic, whose peculiarity is to change 
B damma of the third radical into fafha, and to reject the 
al of the terminations (except in the feminine plural)— 
Tesponds to the Latin present subjunctive. In § 100 we 
ve given a list of such particles as require this form of 
3 aorist after them, on the more important of which we 
ill now add a few observations. Their general signification 
notes “scope,” “end,” “aim,” or “ purpose,” , Ijfce OHr 
ijunctions “that,” “in order that,” ^Ho'ttie end that,” 

that thou mayest assist;” 
’“I wish that thou mayest 
ight.” 

f. When the particle ,^1 is followed by 3 “ not,” as in 3f (for +3), 


\ ■■ 1 aesu 


, bread with me {ches moi) this 
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it still retains its governing power, and requires the aorist antithetic 
after it. If the verb following is intended to express simple, pre- 
sent, or future time, the regular form of the aorist is employed • as 
" I hnow that he sleeps “ I Imow that he 
will assist.” After ycrbs expressive of “doubt,” “opinion,” “think- 
ing,” “considering,” etc., such as etc., the regular 

form of the aorist is generally employed, but the antithetic form is 
sometimes to be met with.” 


h. It sometimes happens that the particle '^\ corresponds with our 
words “that not,” “lest” (Lat. no). We are not to conclude, how- 
ever, that of itself boars a negative sense, but there may occur 
some word in Iho proposition which may imply a negation or pro- 
hibition; thus, in the Kur,an ix. 4G, wo have the following example: 

% ’3" a o i vi - tf 135 O ^ 

H 

“ they who believe in God and the last day will not ask leave of thee 
that they may not fight, (for the true faith), with their substance 
and their persons;” so, xviii. 58: 

“ verily we liave oast veils over their hearts lest they should under- 
stand it (the Km, an),” 


c. The particles and J , denoting “that,” “to the end that,” “in 
order that,” invariably require the aorist antithetic ; as, 

“he came that ho might beat thee,” or “in order to beat thee.” The 
same rule applies to the compounds 11^ and “ lest, as also to tie 
aonjunction J ; thus, HitlJ jUcIl “he sought for something that he 

might eat it.” The particle “ that,” “in order that,” “until,” re- 
quires the antithetic form in like manner : thus. l1^ Jal 
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inform me that I may fly away from tliee 
I will march on till the sun sets/’ 


d. The particle (which properly signifies ^‘or/’ or ^‘else’O, when 
denoting our conjunctions ‘Hhat/’ until/’ '^unless/’ requires the an- 

tithe tic aorist ; thus, verily I will persecute 

thee, or thou shalt give me my due/’ Le., “ until thou wilt give me 
my due/’ so, ^‘verily I will slay the unbeliever, 

or he shall become a Muslim I will wait for him 
until he come out.” Sometimes ^1, when repeated, has the signifi- 
cation of our words whether,” or” (Latin sive) ; thus, for example : 

j] 1—^3 (JuJ “it is no affair of 

thine whether (God) be gracious unto them, or chastise them.” 


£. The particles and lit “good!” “well!” when employed in a 
conditional sense depending on a preceding proposition, require the 
antithetic aorist, which then bears a future signification. This will be 
best understood by the following examples, \dz. : (331 “ I will 

come for protection to thee/’ when the reply may be, 

“good! I will assist thee;” or 3^1 iUlJ “good! by the Lord 
I will assist thee l3^] ^ 0 “-7 friend ! I will 

aid thee;” or (3^1 U ^jl “welT! I will not assist thee.” In these 


examples we see that the particle ,^31 may be used ^oae before the 

verb, or may be accompanied by a word expressive of an oath ; by 
a vocative case; or lastly, by a negative particle. If, however, any 
wojd different from the above intervenes, the common form of the 



the pronoun Ij! intervenes, the emphatic negative ^ “not at aU,” 
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always requires the aorist apocopated, and gives it a future siguifica- 

^ /» o X ^ ^ ■G3-0 ^ ^ 

tionj thus, Kur.an ii. 74: UUJ ^ “the fire (of 

Gehenna) shall by no means touch us, except for certain limited days.” 


/. When the conjunctions tSi and J join two propositions, indicating, 
in the second, an immediate dependence on the first, of which it is a 
consequence, they require to be followed by the aorist antithetic ; as, 
ibbt j ^ “do not enter any 

house, except your own houses, until you ask permission, and salute 
its inhabitants;” ^ jlo , IP' 3/^ 


“ he forbade any woman entering the palace of the Caliphate until he 
knew who she was;” JXjIj “pardon me, 0 

■y ^ ji 

Lord! that I may enter paradise;” oqj ^ "ia 

Zaid in his house, that I may go to him?” The particle lIs, when 
followed by a negative imperative, corresponds with the Latin “ ne,” 
and the English “lest;” as, “punish me not, lest 

I perish.” The chief difference between i_j and ^ is that the former 
expresses the order of things, which the latter does not. When either 
of them is a mere connective of sentences not dependent on each 
other, it has no influence on the verb that follows. 


317. The paragogic aorist is used always with a future 
signification ; and is formed by afiixing ^ or simply ^ to the 
aorist antithetic, as may be seen in § 101. It is employed 
in commanding, urging, forbidding, wishing, asking, or 


strongly asserting; as may be seen in the Kur,an, oii. 6: 
j*#5" ' itp veidly 

ye shall see hell, again (I say) ye shall surely see it with 
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the eye of certainty ; then shall ye be examined on that day 
lonceming the pleasures (in which ye had indulged during 
life).” It is also employed after the particle (compounded 

)f and U); thus, Eur. vii. 33: 


0 children of Adam, yerily apostles from among yourselves 
shall come unto you.” It is also used when preceded by the 


jarticle () , or by any expression denoting an oath ; thus, 




AlJ “by God he wiU assist 


Jb 


‘ he (the devil) said, verily (I swear) Jiy thine eminence that 
[ will deceive them all.” 


318. The imperative is used only in the second persons 
singular, dual, and plural of the active voice, as may be seen 
n the paradigm § 94 and in § 103. The first and third 
lersons of the active voice are made imperative by means of 
fie aorist as we fiave just sfiewn. In its use and application 
fie imperative has no peculiarity beyond what we fiave 
dready mentioned in § 103. 

Use and Application of the Infinitive. 


319. The infinitive or verbal noun, as we stated in § 105, 
s frequently combined in a sentence with its own verb in 
in adverbial sense, with a view to give additional 
a the expression; thus, ^^d' sp^e 


into Wm&s- mying so in this pass^e frofii the Kur. lii. 9 : 
^ “the day on which the 

leavens shall be shaken with commotion, and the mountains 
shall utterly move away” (fit. ^^inove away by moving”). 
It is alsq used adverbially to eatress “purpose,” “intention,”' 
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or “ design,” etc., like tke Latin gerund in dum ; as follows : 

/iil jJj “Zaid stood up for (tke purpose of) doing 
honour to ’Amru.” 


320. When the subject of a sentence alone is expressed, 
or the complement alone, they may be governed in the 
genitive by the infinitive of a transitive verb ; thus, Kur,an 
ix. 115: “and there was a prayer for 

pardon (on the part) of Abraham for his father;” where we 
see that Abraham, the subject, is governed in the genitive 
by the infinitive the object of the sentence being 

<dll “ God,” understood, which will bo more manifest if we 
express the sentence by means of the finite verb ; thus. 


ajS Ail JSAil “Abraham begged pardon of God for his 
father,” Again, in the Kur. xli. 49 : 1 iTc j ^ \ i 

“man is not wearied in asking for what is good” (or “for 
happiness”). 


321. The noun denoting the object, may be put in the 
accusative, if any word intervenes between the infinitive and 
the object so as to prevent their being in a state of regimen ; 
thus, Kur. xc. 14 : Cu^ ^ “(the act of) 

feeding the orphan in a day of famine;” whore we see 
the object of the sentence put in the accusative ^case. 
If the infinitive should bo preceded by the article Jl, its 
object in the accusative case may immediately follow, it; 
thus, 'irASfi\ “feeble in hurting his enemies;” 

c-^T JXjI jii “I do not timidly abstain from^smiting 
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h.e ear.” Wiien both the subject aud object connected with 
be infinitive are expressed, the subject is usually put in the 
lenitive, and the object in the accusative ; thus, for example : 

1 ssb ^ “ it -was in this year that the 

laliph put Ja’far to death,” literally, “ the slaying Ja’far (on 
be part) of the Caliph took place in this year so, likevise 

o 

“ a memorial of the mercy of my lord to- 
wards his slave.” The preceding is the most common mode of 


onstruction, but the following is by no means unusual ; that is 
3 say, the object is put in the genitive and the subject in 
be nominative. This is more especially the rule when the 


bject is a pronoun and the subject a noun ; for example : 

1 ^^he forbade 


nto all people whatsoever to style him our lord and our 


laster whether in speaking to him, or in writing to him 
^ ^ “a pilgrimage to the (holy) 

ouse by whomsoever it is practicable.” 


322. Infinitives of intransitive verbs govern the subject 
Jiere being no object) in the genitive case ; for example : 

“the falhng of Zaid to the earth 
)ok place in this manner.” As a general rule the infinitives' 
f intransitive verbs follow the construotioa of Such verbs 
ith regard to the use of the prepositions ; as in the following 
samples : uJ3ii U “ I have not the power over 

iat,”.?.e.. “I cannot do that;” aa* “the expulsion 

I its inhabitants from it.” The infinitives of abstract or sub- 
antive verbs have their subject in the genitive and their at- 


37 
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tribute in the accusative; thus, ^ if ! ^ 

“ that man must have been created is one of the foundations 
of religion Sometimes an infinitive derived from a tran- 
sitive verb is employed in a vague and indeterminate manner, 
without a complement ; as -di 1 00.5 jS\ aJJ 1 ^ 

“ deviation from the way of God, and disbelief in bi-m^ is a 
most heinous sin in the sight of God.” 


Use and Application of the Participles. 


923 . Present participles follow the construction of those 
verbs from which they are tlerivcd ; thus, 1 'jM 1 
“ ^Amni whoso father slew Mahmud which is the same as 

*lk V llQ 

^ ? u ^ 1'^ iC ^ iC *11 (N .. PPi/i ■2*C| y 

xf wo said sf\ JiJ Aj ^jAC.. oO iA-Jj lAc AIJ 

“Zaid whoso son is to wed Zubaida to-morrow which comes 
to the same thing as sjfij lac 4:^1 ajj, by employ- 

ing the aorist of the verb ^ instead of the present particle. 


324 . The present participles or noun of agency of a tran- 
sitivo verb admits of two modes of construction. 1 . It maj 
govern the objeict in the accusative case, Hko the verb fioir 
which it has b(^on derived; as “ f^ose who con- 
trol (their) anger ;” cLbl U thou shalt not folloiv 

(with thy fuc(s) their Kibla. 2 . It may govern the object in 
the genitive case ; as fJA\ ^ our Lord. 

verily thou shalt assemble mankind;” t:pp\ 

“ every (creature) living shall taste of death.” ^In this Iasi 
mode the noun of agency may take the article Jl,. providoc 
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tte object or complement be also definite ; thus, ^ 1 
“the striker of the slave;” .^1 i^J^\ “the striker of 

the head of the slave.” It would be incorrect, however, 
here to say aIc ; neither ought we to say 

nor ^ nor 


a. When the noun of agency governs its complement in the genitive 
and this complement is accompanied by another noun which ought to 
agree with it in case, such other noun may be put in the genitive 
agreeably to the grammatical concord, or it may be put in the accusa- 


tive as the object ; thus, whoever rises up 

(to labour) is a seeker of rank or of wealth.” So, Kur,an vi. 96 ; 

UCuc- liX-s J-lil “verily, it is God who causeth the 


grain and the date stone to put forth ; he bringeth forth the living 
from the dead, and he bringeth forth the dead from the living. It is 
he who causeth the morning to appear ; and he hath ordained the night 
for rest, and the snn and the moon for the computing (of time).” 


b. When the noun of agency governs the accusative case it retains 
its nunation in the singular as well as the final and ^ of the dual 
and plural as we see in the first quoted expressions of the last p^a- 
graph. Sometimes, however, both the nUnation and final 
rejected, as if the two words were in a state of regimen, (vide § 382)-; 

thus, iSoj “the two (men) strikrog Zaid;" “the 

(three or more men) striking Zaid.” If, however, the object thus put 
in the*accusative be a pronoun, it may be either affixed directly to the 
participle, or the particle Ijj (§ 290 c), may intervene between them. 
When the jpronoun is affixed directly, the participle loses its nilnation 
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in tlie singular ; but may optionally retain or reject the final of the 
dual and plural; hence we may say either or “the 

two strikers of him.” So in the plural we may say or 

^1^1 “ the (throe or more) strikers of thee.” 


325. The noun of agency of a verb doubly transitive, i.e. 
a verb governing two accusatives, may follow the rule of the 
verb from which it is derived, by putting the two objects in 
the accusative ; or it may govern the first of its complements 
in the genitive and the second in the accusative. Hence we 
may say either \j^ by 1 a»j Ul, or by bl 

‘‘ I have clothed Zaid with a precious garment.” So we 
may say cither ^ or )!iU diJ] 

“ dost thou consider ’Amru a wise man?” We may further 
observe that when the participle, thus doubly transitive, 
governs its first complement in the genitive and its second 
in the accusative, the latter may be placed between the 
participle and the word governed in the genitive; thus, 
1 dJdi “ refusing his bounty to him who is desti- 
tute.” So, in Kur,an xiv. 48: aUJ sSlj 


a 


do not imagine that God will act contrary to his promise 
(made) to his own apostles.” 


326. Wlien the present participle expresses a quality in- 
herent in the subject, and independent of any reference to 
time, it may govern its subject in the genitive; thus we 

% itfmO 

may say mj “Zaid, whoso father is standing.” This 

•mnrln a-P Ann a*ff»iiAf inti anlrlATirt fnlrAS t]l0 
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participle is derived from a neuter verb. It is sometimes 
found, bo-wever, with participles that come from transitive 
verbs, when such participles are used as mere adjectives; 
thus, ‘‘the merciful of heart.” The noun of 

agency accompanied by the article is equivalent to the 
relative pronoun and a verb; thus, is 

^ *1j? — ^ 

equivalent to xj\ 10 “this is he whose father 

killed ’Amru.” 

a. The present participles of intransitive verbs are applied, with 
regard to the use of the prepositions, in the same manner as the 
yerbs from wbich they came ; thus, ^ obedient 

unto him Ur JilXj <dl\ Uj “ God is not heedless of what 
ye are doing.” 

327. The subject to which the passive participle is attached 

is generally put in the nominative case ; as in the following 
sentence: xj)\ iiU- ooj “Zaid, whose father is now 

slain.” It may, however, be put in the genitive, being then 
governed by the participle, or it may be employed adverbially 
in the accusative case ; hence we may say either cji 1 

or Ul If the passive participle belongs to a y^b 

doubly transitive, it preserves in the accusatiTe t^ie, ^second 
of its complements ; thus, 50 “ the slave of 

Zaid has been presented with a dirham.” 

328. The construction of the passive participle, and of 
verbal adjectives derived from the passive voice, may be 
more clearly explained as follows:—!. By substituting, for 
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the participle or adjective, the verb itself, either in the pre- 
terite or the aorist of the passive voice. 2. In restoring, if 
necessary, the subject or nominative which may have been 
understood. 3. Lastly, in substituting, for the article ^1, the 
relative pronoun or if there be no article the relatives 


or U ; as may bo seen in the following examples, viz., Zur. 
ii. 233 : 4;: J;; 

“the mothers shall give suck unto their children for two 
years entire, and it is incumbent upon the father (to con- 
tribute to) thou- (the mothers’) subsistence where ^ 
is equivalent to % “upon the man to 

whom a child is born.” So, 234 : » JJj Is I* SoJjj jllj i 

“ a mother shall not be compelled (to do what is unreasonable) 
on account of her child, nor shall a father be compelled on 
account of his child;” where a 1 jjSy* is equivalent to 
“ho to whom a child has been bom.” So Kur. i. 6 and 7 : 

“direct us in the straight way, the way of those to whom 
thou hast been gracious, and who have not been subject unto 
thine anger.” In this passage the three last words, viz., 
\Ji aro equiyalont " against 


whom there has boon no inveighing wrathfdlly;” or more 
exactly in Latin, contra qms non esf mvectum cum iracundia. 


Concord of a Verb with its JVominative. 

329. We have already mentioned in § 250 that, as a 
general rule (liable, however, to numerous exceptions), the 
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verb, in a simple sentence or proposition comes first, then the 
nominative or subject, and lastly the object. When the verb 
thus precedes the subject, if the latter be singular and mascu- 
line, the verb always agrees with it in gender and number ; 
thus, “Satan made him forget the naming 

of his Lord.” If, however, the subject be a feminine singular, 
the verb must agree with it in number, but not necessarily in 
gender. If the subject be really of the female sex, and if it 
immediately follow the verb, the verb must then be in the 
feminine; thus, “the wife of ’Aaiz said.”- 

But if, however, any word intervenes between the verb and 
its feminine nomiaative that follows it, the verb may be used 
in the masculine ; thus, ^ “ verily a man 

whom one of you hath led astray.” In such instances, how- 
ever, grammarians consider it to be the more correct mode to 
put the verb in the femiaine. 


330. If the subject be merely a grammatical femiaine, the 
verb may be of either gender, whether it precede its subject 
immediately or not ; thus in the folio-wing example ; 


s..of ^ y ^ 

^ ^ .X 

“ the pure milk is that from which the scum is gone, but when, 
the scum is gone the mUk is bare.” When any word inter- 
venes, the verb should rather be in the masculine; thus, 
ha®- ^Uli O “in order that men may have no 

pretence against you.” If the verb is separated from the 

# -0 

nominative feminine by the particle “unless,” or “ex- 
cept,” it is put in the masculine ; as bt’ 
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“there is no one innocent except the handmaid of Ibnu-1- 
’Ula.” The verb may, however, here agree with the nonn 
in gender ; the word i'liy would then be understood directlv 

after the verb ; thus, i'lii 31 'C* . The verbs of 

0 - ^ 

praise and JIIj, § 174, wlien the subject is feminine may 
be employed cither in the masculine or feminine, but the 
masculine is preferable; thus, it is better to say i'^iT 
“ excellent is the woman Zainab,” than by putting the verb 
in the feminine ; as 


331. When the subject is a masculine plural, the verb 
preceding it maybe in the singular; thus, Kur,an ii. 58: 

^_^1 3 “those who wore impious altered their 
opinions ;” *1^1 “do wo believe as fools have 

believed?” When the subject is the broken plural of either 
a masculine or feminine singular, the verb preceding it may 
bo optionally put in the masculine or feminine singular; 
thus, Kur,an ii, 69 : ^ p “ then 

their hearts became hardened after that ;” again in vi. 34 : 
u3^ 3? ^ “verily apostles (sent) before thee 

were treated as liars,” 


332. When the subject is a regular plural mascuHno, the 
verb must not bo put in the feminine, but it may be so ‘with 
plural of 3?! “ a son,” and with such like words; which, 
though having the termination of regular masculine plurals, 
do not preserve the forms of their singulars, for those plurals 
are in fact broken ones; as LiUll “the children of 

Israel said.” The verb may also be put in the feminine, and 
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even in the plural feminine, when the noun following is a 
collective one ; as “a tribe” or ‘^nation or when it is 
the name of a whole species; as ^ “sheep;” ^ “bird,” 
etc. ; as 1 ^4lie birds eat thereof;’’ so^ Kur. ii. 107; 

“the Jews have said (that) the Christians are (grounded) 
on nothing ; and the Christians say the Jews are grounded 
on nothing,” i.e. “ the one sect accuses the other of not pos- 
sessing the true religion.” If the subject be a mere gram- 
matical or conventional feminine, or a feminine broken plural, 
the verb preceding it may be put in the singular fe m i n ine, 
or even in the singular masculine ; thus, \ 

“women in the city said;” “and the 

evils which they have earned assail them.” Occasionally, 
though rarely, a regular feminine plural may have the pre- 
ceding verb in the singular masculine ; thus, Kur,an lx. 10 : 

“when believing women 
come unto you seeking refuge then plight ye faith with 
them.” 


333. The names of Arab tribes are generally of the femi- 
nine gender, but as collectives they are not unfrequently found 
with their preceding verb in the masculine plural; thus, 

O C>’'9P P,,/- P <J P ^ 

“ and there congregated together (the tribe of) ’Amir son of 
Sa’sa^’, of ’Ukail, and of Kushair, and they complained one 
after another, of what befel them from (the conduct of) 
Saifu-d-Daula.” 

S8 
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334. The dual follo-ws the same rules of eoueord as the 

w .«*<D 

plural ; thus, \ 'Jl. j “there entered the prison with 

him two youths c^U “the two men said.” Although, 
as we have just seen, it is usual when the verb precedes the 
subject to put the verb in the singular, with a dual or plural 
subject, yet the verb may agree regularly in number and in 
gender with such subject; thus, 

“ the young damsels have scon the grey hairs glisten upon 
my face (or cheek).” 


335. When the noun which is thc'. subject of the proposi- 
tion is put in the inchoative case, § 252, and consequently 
precedes the verb, the latter must agree in gender and number 
with the noun ; thus, Gl-od produces 

creatures, then he gives them life;” 

“this money of ours that has boon returned unto us;” 

Ja “have the true believing women come 
back?” Thc same rule holds when the subject, having been 
previously expressed, is evidently understood; for example: 


^ O ^ OfJ' if, ^ ^ '' ^ p ^ ^ ^ ^ <* if-f" i'^ I 

do Icbj ^ <5Uu.4»r>H JV>") ^ 

OmO % JEO-O 03E 

and when the Shai^ had ceased 


from his prayer, he put his hand into his wallet, and he took 
out thence sundry papers which had been written in various 
colours at the time of his leisure.” Here wo see that the 
verbs and jjjl are in the singular masculine, the subject 

being the pronoun p referring to understood. Again, 
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is the plural feminine, the pronoun ^ being understood, 
referring to ‘‘the papers.” 

a. It must be observed, however, that if the subject be a broken • 
plural, whether it come from a masculine or a feminine noun, or if it 
be a regular plural feminine, the verb may be, and usually is, em- 
ployed in the feminine singular ; as may be seen in the following 

example: ^ ^ cyuu^ U 

0 doves who rest on the branches of the Arak ! bear the message of 
a lover, who cannot recover from his intoxication/' 


b. If the broken plural be that of rational beings of the masculine 
gender, the verb may be put in the masculine plural ; for example : 

j <d! “Q-od has angels 

who by turns watch over you ; angels in the night and angels in the 
day;” tiji 1tS\ l3^ \ “when kings enter a town 

they lay it waste.” 


c. In such compound tenses as are expressed by the union of the 


verb and the preterite or aorist of another verb, if the subject is 
put between the two verbs, the verb follows the rules of concord 
of the verb which precedes its subject, and the second verb follows 
those of the verb placed after its subject. When the subject is a 
collective noun, and precedes the verb, the latter is commeply placed 


in the plural; thus, ^ “but the generality of 

men are not grateful ; (jwUi some of them are 


afraid of men.” 


336. The rtilee which, we have hitherto laid down respect- 
ing the ^oncord of verbs with their nominatives apply only to 
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the third persons singular, dual or plural. The verbs of the 
first and second persons must always agree in gender and 
number with the noun or pronoun which constitutes the sub- 
ject of the proposition, unless the verb be separated from the 
subject by the particle Hi “except,” “besides;” as follows: 
q-ol 31 sl^-U no one came except thee where “any 
one,” is the real nominative to the verb sX^ . 


337. When the subject consists of several nouns or pro- 
nouns singular, the verb may precede them in the plural ; as 

lil “ I and thou came,” literally, “we came, I and 
thou ; ” or the verb may bo put in the singular and agree 
with the next nominative ; thus, 

“ Maryam and Harun spoke against Moses.” When the sub- 
ject consists of two nouns or pronouns, and precedes the verb, 
the latter requires the dual number; as in the following 
example : 1 1^115 Sj/* “ a 

tortoise and a hare once upon a time contended one with 
the other (in running) and made the mountain the goal be- 
tween them.” If the subject consists of more than two nouns 
or pronouns and precedes the verb, the latter is put in the 

^ ^ ^ Q 0-0 * « 

plural ; thus, 1 “ tho belly and the two feet 

(once) had a dispute.” 

338. When tho subject consists of two or more nouns of 

diffuront genders, and is placed before the verb, the latter is 
usually employed in tho dual or plural, as the case may be ; 
thus, JiiSl ‘tUl (3^' “idleness and 
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too mucli sleep withdraw (men) from God and bequeath (as an 
inheritance) poverty.” If the subject consists of a noun in 
the singular and another in the plural, provided it be a broken 
plural, the verb is put in the dual, as in the foUovring sen- 

"Gj £o-«o 4^ g S a 

tence: J Sse^\jls^ Lsi ^ 

“and when there is sounded on the trumpet a single blast, 
and the earth and the mountains shall be carried away and 
shall be broken to pieces.” 

339. When the subject consists of two nouns in a state of 
regimen, the verb not unfrequently agrees with the word 
governed, instead of the governing word, which is the general 
rule ; thus, Kur,an iii. 28 : ^ U* ast 

“ on the day when every soul shall find whatever it has 
done of good;” (jw'lU ^ are the best 

nation that has been produced from among mankind.” 


340. The verb must always agree with its nominative in 
person, whether such nominative be expressed or understood, 
which rule also holds when there are several nominatives of 
the same person. If, however, the same verb has several 
subjects of dififerent persons, the verb agrees in person wifli 
the nearest subject ; and in such case, the first parson takes 
precedence of the other two, and the second of the third; 
thus, iLf lii “we have come, I and 

thou, and we have taken from him what may be necessary 
for us,” where we see the verb put in the first person plural, 
because its nearest nominative is of that person. Again, in 
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and thy multitude shall present yourselves before God (lit. 
between the hands of God) along with Aaron,” where the 
nearest nominative is of the second person and the next to 
it of the third ; hence the verb is put in the second person 
plural. 


Government of Verbs. 


341. A transitive verb generally governs its complement 

or object in tho aeensativo case, without the intervention of 
any particle ; as in tho sentences l)!* Aj “ Zaid struck 
’Amru;” U '(JH- uJj4. “he does not drink wine at all.” 
When, however, by an inversion, tho object of tho transitive 
verb precedes it, the object has tho preposition J prefixed to 
it ; as ^ “ if you will interpret tho vision.” 

342. Verbs doubly transitive govern two accusatives of 

dififoront persons, or of different things, or of a person and 
thing both ; as sX^ s/Jj “ tho Sultan gave 

his waair poisoned water to drink;” “I 

gave thy son flesh to eat;” ]JXa mj ‘‘Zaid 

presented ’Amru with a splendid garment.” Verbs ex- 
pressive of “knowing,” “believing,” “thinking,” “doubt- 
ing,” “ considering,” and such like, govern two aoeusatives, 
viz., that of a direct object and that of an attribute; thus, 

“I believed Zaid (to be) mtelJigenl;” 

% '0 imo P ^ 4^ y 

\2\^\ hfi ^ S “ do not consider those 

(as) dead who have been slain in the way of God” (i.e. in de- 
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fending tlie cause of God and the true faith); U 
‘‘ they received the (true) faith as a (matter for) jesting.” 
There are, however, other modes of construction applicable to 
this class of verbs, as may be seen by the following examples : 

^Ic jjj ‘‘Zaid is intelligent, I think or jjj 

“ Zaid, I am thinking, is intelligent or lastly tjjlt 3.1)1 
“ I think, verily, Zaid is intelligent.” 


343. When transitive verbs are employed in the passive 

voice they of course lose their objects or accusative cases, 
which then become the subject. Verbs doubly transitive, in 
like manner, lose the first of their objects, which then becomes 
the subject, while the second object still remains in its preced- 
ing form; thus, in the active voice, iC* 

“ the Sultan gave his wazir poisoned water to drink,” be- 
comes, in the passive voice, sC. \ “ the wazir 

received poisoned water to drink.” In a similar manner, 
Ujj jjjJ ‘‘Zaid gave ’Amru a splendid garment,” 
in the passive voice becomes, “’Amru has 

been presented with a splendid garment ;” '^\ “ thy 

son has been given flesh to eat.” So in the Kur,an, ii. 95 : 

l/j! “those to whom has been brought the. book;” 
i.e., the Kur,an. 

344. It sometimes happens that the same noun may be the 
subject of one proposition and the olject of another that fol- 
lows it. If the verb which governs the noun as its object 
comes first, and then the verb to which that noun is the sub- 
ject, the objective case is left to be understood, and the noun 
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appears only in the nominative; as, iwj j struck 

(Zaid), and Zaid struck me "I passed (by 
’Amru), and ’Amru passed by me.” It is permitted, however, 
according to some grammarians, to give an affixed pronoun as 
its object to the first verb ; thus, Aj . If the verb 

to which the noun is the subject comes first, and then that 
which governs the object, the latter is in like manner sup- 
pressed, and the usual rules are observed in the agreement of 
the first verb with the subject ; thus, J fh.e 

two Zaids struck mo, and I struck (them).” 


345. The noun may also be put in the accusative case, 
the first verb having the termination that indicates its 
agreement with the understood pronoun, which represents 
that noun in the nominative case; as, j 

for J <JPP Zaids struck me and I 

struck them.” If such a verb bo employed as requires a 


subject and an attribute, like andJC “he” or “it was,” or 
“ became ;” and if that attribute bo common to two proposi- 
tions, such as “I was ill, and Zaid was ill,” the attribute may 


be given only once, or may bo roprosontod by a separate pro- 
noun; as, Aj pS j \JJ-i “I was (ill,) and Zaid was, 
ill,” or, AJ “I was so, and Zaid was ill,” 

or iiC\ CbJ* p: j “I was, and Zaid was, ill ;” that is, 
“ I was ill, and so was Zaid.” The first of these three methods 
is the ono most in use; but all of them require that, the 
two subjects should be of the same gender and number, other- 
wise the attribute must bo repeated. 
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346, Tlie same rule takes place with such verbs as ‘‘he 
believed, or deemed;” “he supposed,” when governing 

a complete proposition, formed by means of a subject and 
attribute both in the accusative ease ; as, UJlc \^j “ I 

believed Zaid (to be) learned.” The attribute may be common 
to two propositions, and, of course, to two different subjects ; 
and the noun, which in one of the propositions is the subject 
of the verb “to believe,” may, in the other, be the subject 
of the proposition which is governed by that verb; thus, 
“Zaid has believed me learned, and I have believed Zaid 
learned.” UJlc j “he has believed me, and I 

have believed Zaid learned;” or llJlc J 

“he has believed me so, and I have believed Zaid learned;” 
or \Xj “he has believed me, and I have 

believed Zaid learned ;” that is, “I have believed Zaid to be 
learned, and he has believed me to be so.” The first is the 
method most approved of by grammarians. If the subject be 
of different genders and numbers, the attribute must be re- 


peated; thus, j J “ I regard Zaid 

and ’Amru as (my) two brothers, and they (two) regard me as 
a brother.” 


a. For a more detailed account of such peculiarities of Arabic 
Grammar as have been treated of in the four preceding paragraphs, 
the reMer is referred to De Sacy’s Gxammaire Arabe, Tome ii. p. 
246 to p. 252. From that excellent work the four paragraphs here 
alluded to have been abridged. 
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Of Abstract or Substantive Verbs. 


347. Tlio verl) “he (or it) was,” expressing the ex- 
istence of the subject of a proposition, and its relation to the 
attribute, takes the subject in the nominative case, and its 
attribute in the accusative; as ^'1 “God is merciful;” 

'-r^^ 1 . 5 ^ ^ “the sage will not 

bo a (true) sage until ho shall have subdued all his passions;” 

✓ o<«o y ^ » "Si '•'O 

^ ^ ^ “he who has greedi- 

ness for his steed ■will have poverty for his companion;” 

^ U Si p.c !! “there is no (real) science except 

what is concealed in the breast;” Iaj^ f \yf “ be ye 
(either) stones or iron.” The same rule holds when the at- 
tribute prceodcs thus, “bo it great or 

small.” 


348. There arc in Arabic several verbs denoting existence, 
called by grammarians “the sisters of Icanaf which 

are construed like the latter, such arc jfa and JiT “ it be- 
came,” or “came to pass ;” oli “it returned,” etc. ; “it 
was” or “happened at eve ;” “ it was or came to pass on 

the morning,” etc. To those wo might add many more which 
arc best ac(iuirod by practice. All of them, however, like 


n^quiro their attributes to bo put in the accusative; thus, 
Ajj “Zaid has become rich;” 151^1 “y® 

are by the favour of God become brethren;” |L*c U-1 ail 

“ T have become the brother of poverty ;” “his 
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face became black;” ‘^tbe beat became 

scorcbmg;” iJj]j U ‘Wirtue never ceases to 

be worthy of praise;” U “march ye 

whilst daylight continues.” 


349. The verb is employed along with the preposition 
J to denote possession, in a manner similar to the Latin 
rule, est pro haibeo ; the Arabic language not possessing any 
word that corresponds exactly with our verb “ to have,” or 
with the Latin haiere. This mode of construction will be 
obvious from the following examples, viz.,^jj Z tliCU “a 
king had a minister,” literally, “ a king, there was to him a 

y ^ % 

minister ;” again, ^ ‘ W father had a camel;” 


^ among the examples 

of this (is), that there was (once on a time) a merchant and 
he had a son.” 


350. The preterite of the verb is often employed in a 
general sense denoting mere existence, without any reference 
to time, and serving as a copula or connective between a sub- 
ject and an attribute ; thus, SI ^ U 

“those (people), it is not for them that they should enter 
it unless with fear.” In a similar manner the negative verb 


Ju^ “he or it is not,” (§ 173) requires its attribute to be put 
in the accusative. Sometimes, however, for the sake of em- 
phasis, the attribute is combined with the subject by means 
of the preposition c->; as JlL All “God is not (assuredly) 

^ ' IJS 

imjust.” .When the exceptive particle 31 “unless,” “except,” 
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intervenes between the subject and the attribute, the latter is 
put in the nominative; thus, ^^the 

(present) life is nothing but a transitory pageant.” Some- 
times JlJ is employed, without any variation, in the third 
person singular masculine with the affixed pronouns ; thus, 
IlJ “it is not ho;” “it is not she;” “it is not 
they,” etc. 


VerJ)s of Fralse and Censure. 

351. Verbs of praise and censure are very restricted in 
their inflection, being principally employed in the third per- 
son singular masculine of the preterite, and occasionally in 
the third person singular feminine of that tense. They are 
very rarely used in the dual or plural. The principal verbs of 
this kind are, as wo stated, § 174-, pj (sometimes or jUl, or 
pc) “he or it is good;” Jmju “ho or it is bad;” to which we 
•may add (made up of + 15) “this is delightful.” 
When the noun that is the object of praise or censure is 
accompanied by the article it is put in the nominative case; 
aSj-^1 j**j “ho is an excellent assistant;” j\^1 JJu “it is 
a bad dwelling.” When the same noun is without the article 
it is put in the accusative ; thus, l>j lU-J jUj “an excellent 
man is Zaid ;” Ij^ JJw “ a bad servant thy servant is.” 
Akin to JuAj is “ it is bad,” which is construed in the^same 
manner; thus, ajJ J4-^1 s’C “wicked is the man Zaid;” or 
withotit the article, ; Sljii “ a bad man is Zaid.” 
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Veris of Admiration and Surprise. 

352. Any primitive triliteral verb may be converted into a 
verb of admiration in two ways, as we stated in § 173, viz., 
U and When the former expression is nsed, the 

name of the person or thing admired is added to it in the accusa- 
tive case, without the intervention of any other word ; thus, 
‘^how very handsome is Zaid!” When the 
obiect of admiration is a pronoun the affixed pronoun is em- 
ployed ; thus, J-aS \ how, very 

acute is his genius, and how conspicuous are the proofs of 
excellence in him !” When the second form of the verb of 
admiration, viz., employed, the object admired, follows 

it in the genitive case governed by the preposition t_> j thus, 
“how very noble is the disposition of a 

prophet !” 

a. Sometimes the norni or pronoun which is the object of admiration 
is omitted ; but this very rarely happens, and only in such instances 
as lead to no obscurity in the sense. Between the verb of admiration 
and the object admired, it is allowed to admit words expressive of 
time or place, an adverb or a word in the vocative case; for example: 

u “how beautiful is her rushing on in the 

battle-field!” 


Inchoative and Approximate Verbs. 

"353. The peculiarity of these verbs is, that of themselves 
they convey merely a vague sense, and req_uiro another verb 
after them in the aorist, as a complement, with or without the 
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conjunction “that.” Among the inchoatives are \^\, jAl 

^ y y y y y y y y y"^ y" y '' ^ 

lAil, 3*=rj these de- 

note leginning the action or state expressed by the following 
aorist, which will be best illustrated by a few examples ; 

y 

thus, “ they two began to dispute one with the 

other <uUA <UuA^. 'S^\ “he began to lick it with his tongue;” 

J us^r* ^ DA DjJ^ D*?- “Karun 
(Korah) began to say, 0 Moses pity me ! and Moses (began) 
to say, 0 earth ! receive them !” 


354. Among the approximate verbs are “it nearly hap- 
pened that;” and “little was wanting that” 

{JjsA.parum alfuit quin). The verbs and tlly are used 
only in the preterite, in which case they assume the moaning 
of our adverbs “perhaps,” “it may be.” A few examples 
will shew the use of those bettor than a long descrip- 
tion; thus, ajJ “perhaps Zaid may go out;” 


lA perhaps the wayfarer may see thy fire 

(of hospitality);” aI^ “the lightning very 

nearly took away their sight;” JJaH upek “the spirit 
was nearly departing.” All of these rarely require the 
interposition of ; the verb however, when expressive 
of apprehension of any thing, and which may then be con- 
sidered as an impersonal verb, requires the conjunction ; 
thus, Xyi \yypi 1 ^! “ it may happen that you 

didike a thing, and (nevertheless) it may bo good for you.” 


355. There are several other verbs whoso mode pf con- 
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struction is similar to the preceding. Such are— 1. Verbs 
expressive of entering or tending towards a place ; such as 
3 X 3 “he entered;” “he -went or preceded;” thus, 

JilXj J\^\ 0^“^ “he entered into a certain cave that 

hemightenjoytheshadeinit;”tIj!l^U 

“ then they went to the foxes that they might enter into a 
league with them.” 2. Verbs expressive of “ continuing,” 
“ persisting,” “ remaining,” or “ persevering ;” such as and 
“he continued” or “persevered;” as Xjj ^ 

“Zaid continued sending to Ibn Buwaih.” The same rule 
applies to the verb 'Cj “he was firm” or “unmoved;” ole 

*33 

“ he was accustomed ;” jla “he continued,” he ceased not 
(during the day) ;” tXli “ he remained or put up (during the 
night).” So the verbs negative, 3'J ceased not;” 

^ U, Jiif U^, and U “he failed not,” i.e. “he per- 

severed (until the end of the period indicated in the pro- 
position).” 

a. When a negation is employed in such propositions as the fore- 
going, the same must be put before the first verb ; thus, ^ 

“he is hardly able to speak plainly;” U “perhaps 

you will not do (it).” 

Syntax of Indeclimble ParUoUs. 

356. In Section V. we treated of most of the mdecHnable 
particles of the Arabic language ; and in the present section 
we have occasionally notieed the mode in which some of them 
ijr&uenee the tenses of the verb, more especially the aorist. 
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We shall now conclude with a few additional remarks on the 
same subject, observing the order adopted in Section Y. above- 
mentioned. 


357. All prepositions, whether separable or inseparable 
(§ 178, etc.), govern the genitive case; thus, -dlb ^‘in God;” 
<sJJ “ to God ;” iX^\ lAA? “ under the heavens ;” “in 

the house;” ^ ^ ‘‘ from the quarter 

of the south to the quarter of the north.” 

a. Wc liavc already stated, § 341, that, as a general rule, transitive 
verbs govern the accusative case direct, without the aid or intervention 
of any particle. This rule, however, is liable to some exceptions ; for 
instance, the phrase “ ho threw a stone,” may also be ex- 
pressed “ho throw (or shot) with a stone;” so aiJx and 

jilx “ he knew it.” The latter phrase, however, may bo rendered 
“ he was conversant with it.” 


358. Intransitive or neuter verbs are naturally connected 
with their complements by means of a proposition; thus, 
fU ^J\ *1^ “ho came to a fountain of water.” When, 
however, an intransitive verb governs a complete proposition, 
either verbal or nominal, beginning with the conjunction 
or the proposition which ought to connect the verb with 


its complementary proposition is frequently 'omitted; thus, 
jiJ, instead of 0^ o' 

could not do that so, >1' ci-vA^ “ I wonder that he 

revolts against mo,” instead of ciA?* ; so likewise. 
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^3 ill 4^1 (*Aaj “he ordered him that he should not grant 
permission to any one,” instead of SU ; the last example 
is particularly remarkable, as it is only by means of the pre- 
position that signifies he ordered.’^ 


a. It is to be observed, however, that the preposition must never be 
omitted, if a doubtful meaning should be the result ; we must not say 
for example, instead of 

I desire that thou wouldst do that for if the preposition ^ had been 
omitted we should have been left to supply its place by some other 
preposition, such as ^ for instance, in which case the sense would 
be lIXL) Jiij ^ ^ averse from thy doing that/’ 


✓ 

369. After the negative adverb ^ the noun forming the 
subject of negation is generally put in the accusative case, but 
without the nunation, provided no -word intervenes between 
the negative and its subject; thus, .lUl HI SI 2 there is no 

god but Allah;” ^ <-443^ t_jls^l “there is no doubt 
in this book ; ” jIjJI H “ there is no man in the 

house.” In this last sentence we may also say, ^uJl jQl ^ H 
in whicb. case the word (^liUl is now in the nominative, be- 
cause the words jloil ^ intervene between it and the nega- 
tive H. When, after H, two nouns follow, coupled by a 
conjunction, the second of them is optionally put in the 
nominative or the accusative; hence we may either say, 
;1 a!1 ^ h\^\j H “ there is no man and (no) woman in 

y t* ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the house,” or we may say, SA^\j U the negative H, 
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however, be repeated before each, noun, it may influence each 
of the nouns in the accusative case, or it may influence only 
one of them, no matter whether the first or last, or, finally, 
it may influence neither, both nouns being used in the nomi- 


native case ; thus, we may say, !i j or Jrfj : 


or h]^\ 


5 or finally, ~iAy*\ S j ^ “there is 


no man and (there is) no woman in the house.” So in the 
formula of exclamation frequently used by good Musalmans 
when anything surprising or extraordinary occurs to them ; viz., 


or lastly, -dJb iy 1! J “there is no power and no 

strength but in God.” 


a. If the subject of negation be qualified by an adjective the expres- 
sion admits of three varieties; thus- wo may say jIaII ^ 
or 5, or jwlj ji-) i “there is no man sleeping in the 

house.” 


360. The negative particles 3 and u, when prefixed to a 

✓ 

simple proposition, whose verb is understood, require the 
attribute to bo put in the accusative; thus, 1)^1^ ^ “there 

is no man present;” LwIj aJ U “Zaid is not standing.” In 
order that this rule may hold, however, it is necessary, 1st, 
that the attribute should follow the subject ; 2nd, that be- 
tween the subject and attribute the particle Uj “ except, ’’^may 
not intorveno ; 3rd, that the particle U may not have the 
particle (.,1 (in a negative sense) combined with it: and 
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lastly, when ^ is used, the subject, if an appellative noun, 
must he indefinite. Should any of these four conditions be 
wanting, the particle S and U lose their influence on the 
attribute which is then used in the nominative case; thus, 
A0 U “Zaid is not standing;” U ‘‘Zaid is 

nothing but a liar;” U “Muhammad is not 

asleep ;” “ God is not a liar;” j f 

“ the secret trusted to them is not betrayed ;” 2 

“Zaid is not ill.” "With an indefinite noun we should say 
“there is no man immortal.” 


361. The interrogative particles ^ and or “how 
much ?” “how many ?” govern the accusative ; for example : 

^ “ how many dirhams?” I'-O'W many men ?” 

If a preposition be prefixed to these particles they govern 
the genitive ; thus, “by” or “ for how many dirhams 

(hast thou bought this) ?” They also govern the genitive 
when not used interrogatively but merely as part of a 
narrative ; thus, iXJl/ JW-j ^ S “I know not how many 
men thou mayest have killed.” 


4 O ''k 

362. The exceptive conjunction 11 (^^1 + l) “except,” “be- 
sides,” etc,, governs the person or thing excepted in the 
accusative, when the proposition is atfirmative ; for example : 
IjuJ 11 ^iSl “ the men came to me except Zaid.” 

When the proposition is negative, and the person or thing 
excepted is expressed, the latter may be put either in the 
accusative case, or it may agree with the subject from which 
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the exception, is made; thus, iil U “no one has 

accosted mo except Zaid;” in which sentence we may 
optionally substitute so also L» 

“I have not brought the books, except the Pentateuch;” 
where instead of Lj^\ wo may substitute \ in the same 
case as 

303. If the person or thing from which the exception is 
made, be not expressed, but understood, the object excepted 
must be in the same case in which would have been the un- 
expressed subject ; tlmSj U one laiows tbe 

interpretation of it except God,” whore %L\ is understood; 
so ijoj i\ U “ I saw no one except Zaid,” where \1^\ is 
understood; lastly, “I passed not (by any 
one) except by Ja’far,” where wo have ^0 understood. When 

i5 ^ 

the word which precedes Si is the subject, and that which 
follows it the attribute of a proposition, the two words must 
bo in the nominative ; as U “ Ja’far is not but a 

liar,” ie. “ Ja’far is but a liar ;” iSi verily 

the unbelievers are but accursed.” If the person or thing 
excepted bo not of the nature of that comprised in the 
general subject, the noun following must bo in the accusa- 
tive case ; thus, Cy ii 1^1 U “ no one (creature) came 

to mo except a horse.” 

a. Wlien the particle is repeated, forming fresh exceptions, and 
not merely used for the purpose of greater energy, the general subject 
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being understood, and not expressed, the name of the first thing ex- 
cepted is put in the nominative case, and the others in the accusative ; 

thus, ^ \ 'i\ U no one stood up except Ja^far, 

except Sa'id, except Mu^mmad. If the general idea he expressed, and 
the proposition should he affirmative, all the exceptions are put in the 

"gj ^ ‘ 

accusative case; thus, jXc ISjJ 31 ^^1 "the people 

were slain except Zaid, except ’Umar, except ’Amru.” If the general 


idea he expressed, and the proposition negative, and if there should he 
an inversion, the same rule holds ; thus, 'i\ W* U 

no one has escaped except Ja'far, except Ahmad.” If there be not 
an inversion, one of the nouns will be in the case in which would have 


been the noun following , if there be but one exception, and all the 
others will he in the accusative; thus, 1JX*5;- 31 1^ 31 doj 31 ixil J 


" no one has been saved except Zaid, except ’Amru, except Ja’far.” 


364. The exceptive particles and Idc, § 185, may 

take after them, indifferently, the accusative, the genitive, or 
even the nominative, according to the light in which we view 
them. If we consider them as active verbs, then .they 
naturally govern the accusative; thus, IjoJ IaU. IjjU “they 
are dead except Zaid.” If we view them as prepositions, then 
they of course govern the genitive; as \^'Ct ; and lastly, 


as mere adverbs, they may be followed .by the nominative ; 
as djJ IjjU. When, however,' the expressions llX U 
“that which is free from,” and U. “what goes beyond,” 


arg employed, the object excepted must be put in the accusa- 
tive case ; thus, C\^ 3X U “ and they made them 


alight excepting ’Abbas.” 
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305. The exceptive particles JJ, and 

all of which are, in reality, substantives, signifying “ dif- 
ference,” govern the person or thing excepted in the genitive ; 
and are themselves always put in the same case in which the 

a ^ 

person or thing excepted would be, if the particle had been 
used ; thus, ^ ^ one has spoken 

to me except Zaid t_-^b (i^l U or ^ “I 
have not brought the books except the Pentateuch;” 
Ajj^ (^131 the men came to mo except Zaid;” 

^ ‘‘no one came to me except JaTar;” 

U “ I have passed by no one except Ja’far;” 

if o'* 

^Jo\ ^ “I have stnielc no one except Ja’far;” 

Co “ no one (creature) came to me except 
a horse.” It is to be obscu-ved, however, that the particles 
^J'y^ and being indeclinable, or rather having their three 
cases alike, follow the preceding rule, only virtually, though 
not apparently. 


.300. The exceptive compound particle y “ if not,” “ un- 
less” {nisi or si non), has no influence on the subject of the 
sentence to which it is prefixed ; and the verb of the hypo- 
thetic proposition that follows takes the particle ^ before it; 
thus, “ if if wore not Zaid, I should have visited 

thee,” i.e. “if Zaid had not existed,” or “had not prevented.” 
So in Kur. ii. 262 : JojUi 

“ and if God had not prevented men, the one (party) by the 
other, voiily the earth would have been corrupted.” ,8oine- 
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times the affirmative part of a hypothetic sentence of this kind 
is omitted, when it may be easily inferred from the context ; 
thus, Kur. xxiv. 10 : ^ 

“ had not the clemency of God (been) upon them, and also 
his mercy [verily he would have punished the peijurers], for 
verily God is gracious (and) wise.” 

a. When the subject of the proposition following the particle is 
a pronoun it is generally used in the affixed form ; as in the following 
example : 1 Ij 1 ^ ^^dEr* ^11^3 it had not been for him the 

world would not have come out of nothing.’’ Sometimes, however, 
the isolated pronoun is employed; thus, from the KurSn xxxiv. 80 : 

IK! ^^had it not been for you, verily we should have 

been (true) believers.” 


367. The particles or ''verily/' "indeed;" or 
[^1 “that,” “^with regard to,” “anent;” “like as;” ^ 
“but;” uilJ “I wish,” “would it were!” (utimm) ^ and 
^ “perhaps,” “ peradventure” (§ 66, b), have this pecu- 
liarity, that they require the noun that follows them to be 
put in the accusative case ; thus, ^ “ verily God 

is forgiving (and) mereiful;” ll*) Z:z; j »she 
desires that between herself and him there should be a wide 
space;” ^ ajJ “Zaid is standing, but 

s' 

Muhammad is sitting;” “as if Zaid were a lion;” 

“would that Muhammad were present!” 
lAlsri 2)^ “perhaps Muhammad is returning to- 
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day.” That these particles, however, may retaiu their govern- 
ing power, it is necessary that no other word should intervene 
between the particle and the noun, with the exception, perhaps, 
of a preposition with the noun it governs ; as L\ ^ ^ 
“ verily in this (consists) a sign.” When the preceding 
particles arc combined with another particle, so as to form 
one word, their governing power ceases, as in the sentence 
verily knowledge is with God.” 

368. In § 197 wo noticed the more ordinary interjections. 
Of these the most frequent of occurrence is Ij , corresponding 
to our “ 0,” used in addressing or calling a person ; and it 
takes after it the nominative case, and occasionally the ac- 
cusative, there being no distinct form of a vocative case in 
the Arabic language. An exclamation is sometimes made 
use of clliptically, as in our own language; thus, aISI 
^‘tho lion! the lion!” that is, “bowarh of the lion!” 
so jli! “the enemy!” For a more detailed account of the 
vocative case, or rather of its substitutes, the student is 
referred to § 67. 
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Prosody — ’Ilmii-l-’Arud. 

369. The prosody of the Arabs, from -which is derived 
that of the Persians, the Turks, and the Musalmans of India, 
is founded on the following simple principles. In the first 
place, every word in the language begins with a consonant, 
which consonant is moveable by one or other of the three 
primitive vowels (§ 22). Secondly, a syllable consisting of 
merely one consonant, moveable by a primitive vowel, is 
.naturally short; but if such syllable be followed by an inert 
consonant, the primitive vowel becomes long by position. 
Por the sake of simplicity and perspicuity, we intend in 
this Section to make a free use of the Eoman character ; and 
in so doing let it be observed that the three vowels «, i, and u, 
when unaccented, represent the fatha — , kasra and 
damma — respectively. These vowels are, as we have just 
said, naturally short when followed, in the next syllable, by a 
single moveable consonant, and they become long by position 
iwhen followed by an inert letter ; hence it -will not be neces- 
sary for us to perplex the student with a superfluity of long 
and sho»t marks, very ridiculously applied, as they are, in 


•41 
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every work on Eastern Prosody which we have yet seen. 
The accented vowels «, i, and «, are always understood to 
be long, as they are the representatives of the three letters 
of prolongation 1 ^ ya, andj wmo^ respectively. 

a. In tliG present Section, with a view to “make assurance doubly 
sure,” the sliort vowels are marked in those few instances where one foot 
happens to have the same vowels as another foot, but of different 
quantities ; ihus, in the Anapaestus Fadilun, the first vowel is 
made to boar the short mark, to distinguish it from the Amphimacer 
Fadilun. In the tables representing the sixteen metres, pp. 
328 and 329 , we have also marked the short vowels as well as the 
long, except when two consommts follow the former, or a single 
consonant at the end of a hemistich. 

Of the Metrical Feef—ijs^ 

310. Wo mnntionod, § 50, that the Arabian Grammarians 
adopted the verbal root with its various modifications, as 
a mere formula for ropresonting the various /oms and 'manures 
of nouns and verbs. O’his is not all, however : they have 
applied the same root together with its formations, as models 
for exemplifying the F\'^\ or metrical feet in prosody. Thus, 
instead of saying that tin*, word for example, is an 

Tamlus, they simply say that it is of the measure J^, and 
a similar rule appli<'s to all the other feet. The Arabian 
method, then, of (ixhibiting the various poetic feet is exceed- 
ingly clear and simple, as it appeals at once to the ear and to 
the eye. The only objc'ction to the employment of the root 
J*j , is, as we formerly stated, that it is altogether unsuitablft 
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to European students, however satisfactory it may prove to 
the Arabs. We here, therefore, select as our formula the 
root J.i!, which bears a close resemblance in form to Jas, 
with the important advantage of its having for its middle 
consonant a letter whose sound a European ear can easily 
realize. 

a. The structure of the, Arabic language differs most widely from 
that of the ancient tongues of Greece and Borne in one particular, viz., 
in Arabic we never meet with a concourse of two or more vowels 
such as we have in UriXrjiuSea) Hence our classical rule 

that, “a vowel before another vowel is short,” can have no place hero. 
All the three languages, however, have the Ibllowing rule in common, 
viz., "a vowel naturally short, if followed by two consonants becomes 
long by position.” The last syllable of evoiy foot ending with a con- 
sonant is always long in Arabic verse. The reason is, that the foot 
following 7 nust begin with a consonant (| 309). This rule does not 
hold in Latin and Greek, for an equally obviotis reason, viz., 
the foot following jnay, and often doeS) begin with a vowel. 
Finally, another classical rule, viz., “ Ultima cujusquo ost com- 
munis syllaba versffs,” does not apply in Arabic : for in the latter 
tongue, the last syllable of a verse must be either absolutely long, by 
position, or if naturally short, it is artificially prolonged. 

371. The Perfect or Standard foot cIjUJC sdlimdt in 
Arabic arc eight in number. Of those, two aro quinqne- 
literal, each consisting of throe Byllablcs ; four aro sopti- 
literal, each consisting of four syllables ; and the remaining 
two are also septiliteral, hut consisting each of five syllables. 
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All of these, with their measures, and their corresponding 
Latin names, may he seen in the subjoined Table of 

STAHTDAEJD FEET. 


NO. 

MEASUEE. 

LATIN NAME. 

CIUANIITY. 

L 

o 

Paclulun 

Bacchius 

“ — 

% 

”Fri(iiluu 

Amphimacor 

w — 



Epitritus primus ^ 

■— 

4 . 

Ffulilritim 

„ SGClUlduS — 



6. 

|3 

o , O f 

Mustafdiluu 

,, ieriilis — 

— — 

6. 

LUl afd rdfitu 

„ quarius — 



7, 

^ f 7 , 

M alTi dilatuu 

lambo-AnapiXJstus 

w W — 

8. 

Mutafadilim 

Auapsosio -Iambus 

w — ^ 


372. The eight foregoing Perfect feet admit, each, of 
RCYcral modifications, cither by the addition or abstraction 
of one or more hitters or syllablos. This result is called 
tilsUlj siliuf or iL ^illal, i.c., “deviation,” or “infirmity,” 
which gives rise to some thirty or more additional feet, 
called ghair mlinuii, i.o., Imperfect. This distinction, how- 
ever, appears to bo of little practical utility, for in most 
poetic compositions the so-called Imperfect feet occur, inter- 
mingled with the Perfijct. The student, thoroforo, had better 
make himself !te<}uaint(!d with all the foot simply as 
established facts, without troubling his head about the cir- 
cumstance of their being Porfcct or Imperfect. Por ex- 
ample, the regular Bncchius mc-y give rise to a 

Spondem by becoming ; but then, the regular feet 
«,.,a ''4 j.. -ii 
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according to certain rules whicli our restricted limits here do 
not permit us to enter upon. The Imperfect Feet of ordinary 
occurrence may be reckoned at about nineteen in number ; but 
to these the native grammarians add several more ; which, 
however, being matters rather of curiosity than of practical 
utility, are here passed over. 

TABLE OF IMPEEFECT FEET. 


NO. 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 .. 

fl8. 


MBA.bUIlE 

^ja.3 or Tad or Fad 
Fada 
j^3 Fadlu 

o. p 

Fa^Ql 

^^3 Fadlun 

j^*d3 Fadulu 
of .. 

Fadilun 

Mafdtilu 

p 

Mafdulua 
Fadilatu 
Mafadilu 
LlSt^ Fadilatu 
Fadilatun 

p p 

Mustafdilu 

Kj p^ y 

Fadilatun 
ci^iUU Fadilatu 
Mafa^ilun 
Mufa^ilu 

t/ f ^ 

Mufta^ilun 


LATIN NAKE. 

Caesura 

Pjrrhicliius 

Trochaeus 

Iambus 

Spondeus 

Amphibrachys 

Anapaestus 

Antibacchius 

Molossus 

Paeon primus, 

„ secundus 
,, ter tins 
„ quartus 
lonicus major 
lonicus minor 
Pitrochaeus 
Biambus 
Antispastus 


aUANTITY. 



19 . 


Choriambus 
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a. It may be observed that the preceding list of metrical feet, 
regular and irregular, corresponds, very nearly, both as regards 
number and quality, with those in use among the Greeks and 
Romans of old. The Arabs, however, have neither the Tribrachys 
nor the Dactylus in their list, so far as I have been able to ascertain. 
This is the more surprising, as the greater part of the verbal roots in 
the language consists, theoretically, of three short syllables. 

Of Ike Melren — (plural of J^:). 

373. We shall now proceed to lay before the reader a Table 
of the Sixteen Standard Metr(;s employed in Arabian verse. 
Those, it may be observed, arc wholly composed of perfect feet, 
and are thence called porlect metros ; but, as we have shown 
in the last paragraph, § 372, since iluire arc a great number 
of imperfect feet, so there arc numerous imperf set or secondary 
metros. Hero again the distinction is whimsical and useless ; 
for the groat body of tlu^ poetry of the language, especially 
poems of any length, are found to adroit of imperfect metre, 
probably because the perfect would prove too monotonous by 
long continuance. It would have occupied too much of om 
space to have inserted, in our Table, the translation of the 
Arabic names of the various metres ; nor would it be of any 
groat tise if wo did, for in most instances the aptness of the 
name is not very perceptible. We also in this Section dis- 
pense with giving the ociuivalont of the nunation in aU Arabic 
technical terms when printed in the Roman character. Of such 
terms, however, wo shall make a sparing use, as our object ‘is 
to explain clearly the principles of the art, not to enlarge 

upon its drv tecbnicfllities Wp aro nnttnaa nmbifiPuR uf 
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rivalling the Ehetorician,’’ whose rules teach nothing but 
to name his tools.” 

a. The Arabs consider a verse to consist of two equal members ; in 
fact, what we call a couplet is, with them, viewed as a single verse, 
which they call bait, i.e. a tent'* or a house as will be seen 
in the following extract (a little corrected) from Gladwin, viz., It is 
generally allowed that a hait^ or verse, cannot consist of less than two 
hemistichs ; and each of these hemistichs is called ^ misra! or 
miBTOb , a word which literally signifies one of the two folds 
of a door and the resemblance between a distich and a door of two 
folds, consists in this, that in the same manner as with a door of two 
folds you may open or shut which you please without the other ; and 
when you shut both together it is still but one door; so also of a 
distich, you may scan which of the hemistichs you please without 
the other, and when you read both together they will form but one 
verse. The first foot of the first hemistich, in a poetical composition, 
is called mdr, and the last foot thereof ^arud. Of the 

second hemistich, the first foot is called ihtida, and the last 

CJjc darb or ^ajz. The intermediate feet of both have the 

general name hashw. The meaning of mdr is the first” or 

''chief,” and ihtida signifies "commencement;” the first beginning 
the distich, as the other does the second hemistich. The last foot of 
the first hemistich is called 'arud, as signifying the "pole of a tent;” 
for, as the pole is the support of the tent, so is the distich supported 
on this prop ; and until this foot is determined, the hemistich is not 
complete, nor its measure known. The last foot of the second 
hemistich is called darb^ i.e. " of one kind,” or " alike,” it resembling 
the ^arUd inasmuch as both are at the end of a hemistich. Hashw 
signifies, literally, the stuffing of a cushion,” and on account of their 
situation in filling up the interior of each hemistich the intermediate 
feet are m caflled.” 
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374 . In the general treatment of the various metres I have 
adopted an entirely now plan of my own, which, I flatter myself, 
will be found far more perspicuous than the clumsy method 
followed by the native grammarians and their servile imitators 
in Europe. In the first place, I have adopted the Eoman 
character throughout, which is a groat saving of space. 
Secondly, I have carefully marked the quantities of the 
vowels, but ordy in those cases where there might possibly 
occur a mistake. For instance, when a vowel is followed by 
two consonants, or by a single consonant at the end of a 
word, as in the foot Mustafdilun, it is quite superfluous to 
mark the quantities of the first, second, and fourth vowels, 
and to write the word Mustufdilmi, or, still more absurdly, 
MUstuJilun, as wo have seen it figure in some recent works 
on the subject. It would be equally superfluous to have 
marked the third vowel of this foot as short, because we at 
once see that it is followed by a single moveable consonant, 
and consequently it is short by rule (sec § 369). Lastly, 
by our adopting the various modifications of the root J.ai as 
our standard of measure, wo arc enabled to explain, in a satis- 
factory manner, the sxibjcot of Arabian Prosody, in accordance 
with its true principles. 

a. If proof bo required to show tho inadequacy of employing the 
modifications of the root J«, in the Eoman character, the reader will 
find it in tho second vol. of Do Sacy’s Grammar, p. 618, where the 
eight Perfect foot are thus represented, viz., F&-oa-l3n, 

Fa-i-la-mn, FU-i-lm, MBa-taf-USn, mi 

MSf-on-U-tb. Tho grand defect here is, that we have no representa- 
tive of the nondescript consonant ^ , which is altogether ignored j 
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the consequence is that the learner is not only perjAeoced, but utterly 
misled. The proper course would clearly have been, either to have 
eschewed the Eoman character entirely, or to have employed a more 
appropriate Arabic root for the purpose of illustration. 

375. With, a yie-w to exhibit, in the clearest marmer, the 
affinity or relationship that holds between the various metres 
of each class, I have made use of the straight line, which 
leads more directly to the point, than the circles used by the 
Prosodians of the East. Let us, for instance, examine Class 
I. : where we see at a glance that, by taking away the first 
two syllables of the metre Tawil from the beginning of the 
hemistich, and by transferring the same to the end, we have 
the metre Madid, which comes next. In like manner, if we 
transfer the first three syllables of the Madid from the be- 
ginning to the end of the hemistich, we have the metre Basit, 
and so on with all the rest. In Class IT. I have slightly 
altered the usual arrangement, by placing the metre at the 
end of the class, rather than at the beginning, as it is formed 
! by transferring the first three syllables of the Mujtathth from 
,, the beginning of the latter to its close. We may further 
ob^rve that all the metres of Class lY. consist only of two 
' Otiifc of the four Epitriti feet of the ancients, variously 
, a;0?anged. 

: • "d. What we have here denominated the Five Classes of metres, are, 
;.;^i<abe Arabs, called the Five Circles ; because they describe the re- 
; of the metres in each by means of circles, of which the 

may see specimens in p. 9 of Clerk, and in p. 147 of Freytag. 
oircle they call the Discordant ; the second, the Associated ; 
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tlia tliii-d, tlie Extracted, its feet being taken from tbe first circle ; the 
fourth they call the Resembling or Similar ; and the fifth, the Con- 
cordant. The first two circles are peculiar to the Arabs ; the rest are 
common to the Arabs and Persians, with this difference, however, that 
with the former the Hexametric form (See ^ 370 is preferred when 
they employ the third circle. 

37(). Tlio student will bear in mind that tbrougliout the 
for{‘going Tables we have given only the first hemistich of 
each stanza or verse, the second hemistich being a mere 
rt'potition of the first; consequently every complete verso 
must consist of an even number of foot. A verse consisting 
of eight foot, as in the metres of Class I., is said to be 
Mtdhmmm or Ootamotor ; if it bo of six feet, like those in 
C)las3 IV. it is called Mumddas or Hexameter. Some 

of the metres are used in both forms, as wc shall see here- 
after ; and some of the Hoxamotric metros, by dropping a 
foot in each hemistich become what is called Mumlld 
or Tetrameter, 

377. Wo shall now proceed to offer a few brief and plain 
observations on such metros only as are of most frequent 
occmTcncc. These are the Tatfd'., the Basit, the Wafir, 
the Kamil, the Khaflf, the SarV, the Mutakdrih and the Rajas. 
The rcunuiniug metres are of comparatively rare usage, 
especially among the older writers. Wo have already ob- 
sorv(}d (§ 373), that wo should make a sparing use of the 
teohuicalities of the Ars Motrica.” There are, however, a 
few terms, such as the ^Arud, the jDa;ri, and the JIashw (See 
§ 373, a) which we must hero employ for the sake, of con- 
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ciseness. Those who have a taste for additional mattei^ of 
this sort may consult Freytag, in whose copious work he will 
find at least three hundred of them, more or less. 

Of the Metre Tawil, or the Long. 

Standard, Fadulm^ MafadiluHf Fadulun^ Mafddilun^ (twice). 

378. This is a fayourite metre among the older Arabian 
poets. It is Octameter, and subject to one deyiation {sihSf) 
in the last foot or ^Arud of the first hemistich, which may 
become Mafafdm instead of Mafadilun. In the Dari or 
final foot of the second hemistich it admits of two deyiations, 
yiz., Mafadilun and Mafadl instead of Mafddllm. Occa- 
sionally the intermediate feet or Hashw of each hemistich 
may deyiate into Mafadilun and Fadulu respectiyely. 

a. Of the seyen famous Arabian poems called the Mu’allaledt, com- 
posed about, or a little previous to, the time of Muhammad, the first 
three, viz., that of Amru-l-Kcds, of Tarafat, and of Zwhair, are in 
the metre Tawll. The Mu'allaJcat are what we may call the 
“Competition Poems” of Arabia; and they derive their title from 
the circumstance of having had the high honour of being written in 
letters of gold, and suspsided for public perusal in the portico of the 
temple of Mecca. 

Of the Metre Basit, or the Fxtended. 

Standard, Fiditun, (twice). 

nt 

379. This, like the preceding, is a favourite metre with the . 
older ppets. It founts of one deviafeiQn in fte ’Arwf, viz., 
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Fddilm instead of Fddilim ; and in the Fari, it admits both 
Fadilun and Fadlun^ for Fddilun. By omitting the fourth foot 
in each hemistich, the verse becomes a Hexameter, in which 
case the 'Arud may be Musiafdil instead of Mustafdilm; and 
the Darh may deviate from Mustafdilm into Mustafdilm, or 
Mustafdil. Finally, all the feet in this metre admit of several 
deviations. For instance, Mustafdilm may, in addition to 
those wo have mentioned, become Mutafdilm, Mutadilun, or 
MulctMlm. 

Of the Metre Wdjir, or the Exuberant. 

Standard, Sfafa^ilatun, llttfadilaiun, Mafudilatun, (twice). 

380. This metre is occasionally (though very rarely) em- 
ployed as an Octameter by an additional Mafddilatun in each 
hemistich. Its general form, however, is Hexameter; in 
which case both the 'Arud and the Dari generally admit of 
the deviation Mafddil instead of Mafddilatun. By withdraw- 
ing Mafddilatun from each hemistich of the Hexameter, it is 
occasionally employed as a Tetrameter ; and in such case, the 
Dari or last foot of the verso may deviate from Mafddilatun 
into Mafddiltun. The fifth poem of the Seven Mu'allaJcdt, by 
’ Amru the son of Kulthum, is composed in the Hoxametric form 
of this metre. The poet lived, in “ the days of ignorance” as 
the Arabs express it, which moans that he flourished before 
the time of Muhammad. 

Of the Metre Kamil, or the Perfect. 

Standard, MutafUddm, MutafUdilm, Mutafa4dm, (twice). 

381. This metro, like the preceding, with which it is 
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closely allied, is employed occasionally as an Octameter ; bnt 
most commonly as a Hexameter or Tetrameter. ASj|, Hex- 
ameter it admits of one deviation m th.e ^Arud, viz., Muiafd 
for Mutafddilm, In the Dari it may deviate from the regular 
foot into Mutafd or Mutafddil. The fourth of the Mu'ctdlakaf 
by Labid, and the sixth by ’Antarah, are composed in the 
Hexametric form of this metre. 

Of the Metre Khafif or the Nimble. 

Standard, Fddildtun, MuitafdiVun, FadUdtun, (twice). 

382. This metre is of frequent occurrence both as a Hex- 
ameter and as a Tetrameter, the former being the more 
common. It admits of one deviation, both in the ^Arud and 
Dari of the Hexameter, by dropping the last syllable of 

Fddildtun. In the Tetrameter, the Dari, or last foot of the 

• ' * % 

verse, may deviate into Mutafdil in lieu of Mustafdilm. The 

seventh and last of the Mu^aUakdt by Harith, the son of 

•Ri'na.7a.b^ is composed in the Hexametric form of the Kiwflf. 

This metre is also a great favou®ite with the Persian poets, 

who generally employ (as the Arabs sometimes do) Mafddilun 

instead of Mustafdilun, as the middle foot of the hemistich. 

Of the Metre lSari\ or thse 

Standard, Mmtaf4ihm, MMafdilm, MafdulaU, (twice). 

^83. This metre is a favourite with the earlier Arabian 
poets. It is employed only in the Hexametric form ; and 
admits »of several deviations .both in the 'Arud and Dath of 
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the verse. In the former, MafdulMu may become Mafdula, 
Mafdula^ or Mafula\ and in the latter it may deviate into 
Mafdulaty Mafduld, or Mafdu. "With the Persian poets the 
Sari’ is of very frequent occurrence, only the last foot of the 
hemistich generally deviates into Fddildt, Fadulm, Fddilm, 
or Fad, instead of Mafdul&tu. 

Of tJie Metre Mutalcdrib, or the Proximate. 

Standard, Fadulun, Fadalm, Faduhm, Faduhn (twice). 

B84. This metro is generally employed as an Octameter, 
in •which case the Darh may deviate into Fadul, Fadu, or 
Fad, instead of Fadulm. It is occasionally used as a Hexa- 
meter, in which form both the ^Arud and the Dari admit of 
the deviation of Fadulm into Fadu. As an Octameter it is 
a groat favourite with the Persian poets who generally 
change the last foot of each hemistich into Fadul, Fadu, or 
Fadal. 


Of the Metre Ecyaz, or the Tremulous. 

Btanckrd, JFmk/dihmf Mu$taf4ihn^ Musia/dtlunf MmUf^ilm (twice). 

385. This is a favourite metro both with the Arabs and 
Persians, the former preferring the Hoxamotric form, as wo 
intimated in § 876, a. It admits of several deviations in all 
the feet, in consequence of which it is almost as easy to com- 
pose in it as if it wore plain prose ; hence it is generally em- 
ployed when didactic or scientific subjects of any length are 
treated of in verso. Of works of this nature wo may mention 
the Alfiya (or Quintessence of Arabic Grammar), bv Jamalu-d- 
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Din, commonly called Ibn Malik. The Rajas has another 
peculiarity in -which it differs from the rest of the Arabian 
metres — viz., the first hemistich of each verse generally 
rhymes -with the second as in our heroic metre; and the 
Darh of each verse does not, as is usual, necessarily rhyme 
■with that of the verse following, though there is no rule to 
the contrary. The de-viations to -which the standard foot 
Mustafdilun is liable are, Mutafdilun, MuftadMun^ and Muta- 
dilm. In the Darh or last foot of the second hemistich, 
Mustafdilun may deviate into Musfafdil. This metre is also 
a favourite with the poets of Persia who employ it both as an 
Octameter and as a Hexameter. 

a. The eight metres which we have just noticed are those of most 
frequent occurrence among the oldest Arabian poets whose works have 
come down to us, such as the collection of poetical fragments entitled 
the HamSsah, to which we may add the Mu’allakat, already alluded 
to, and the DlwSn of ’All Bin Abl Talih, the son-in-law of Muhammad. 
Our.Hmited space does not permit us to notice the remaining eight 
metres. Suffice it to say that they are all subject to some such 
deviations as we have above enumerated, chiefly in the ’Arud and 
Darb of the verse, but occasionally deviations are to be met with in the 
Hashfo or interior part of a verse. The classical student will at once 
perceive that most of the ZiTiafat or deviations of the Arabian verse, are 
similar in principle to those that occur in the lambic metre of the 
Greek tragedians. 

Of the Rhyme ( pb )• 

386. The rh 3 me of the Arabs agrees, at least, -virtually, 
tkabiof other nations, viz., the last syllable of one verse 
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corresponds in pronunciation witli the last syllable of the verse 
following. There is this peculiarity, however, in the poems 
of the Arabs, that with the exception of the species called 
musdaivaj\ “paired” or “wedded” (See § 390), the 
same rhyme is continued in the Dari of each verse through- 
out the piece. When the verse ends with a consonant the 
rhyme is said to bo muhainadali, “fettered,” and when 
it ends with a vowel, it is said to bo muflaJeah, “ free.” 
The last consonant of a verse constitutes the essential part of 
the rhyme, and is caUod the rawi, “that which binds” 
or “ unites.” The species of poem called Jmldah (See 
§ 380), may bo further qualified by a relative adjective formed 
from the letter constituting the rawi. For example, if the 
raw'i bo the letter * mm, with or without a vowel, the poem 
is called and so on with regard to any other 

letter, with the exception of 1 , j , and inert, when pre- 
coded by their homogeneous short vowels, in which case, the 
consonant bearing the short vowel is the rawi. When, the 
last consonant of a verso is moveable by a short vowel, such 
vowel is theoretically lengthened, the same as if it were fol- 
lowed by the letter of iwolongation with which it is homo- 
geneous ; and this easily accounts for what wo have just 
stated respecting the letters 1, and as not constituting 
the rawi of a verso ; for virtually their presence does not affect 
the quantity of the final syllable. 

Of the Different Kinds of Poems, 

387. The poetical compositions of the Arabs, like those of 
other nations, are called by various names, conformaWe to their 
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subject, the manner of treating the subject, and their form. 
Of these the principal species are, the X&i kifahy the 
Jcafidah, and the musdawaj ; each of "which "we shall 

here briefly describe. 


Of the hiidi KWah (pi. and ). 

388. This species of poem appears to ha"ve been extensiyely 
in use among the Arabs preyious to the' time of Muhammad. 
The collection of ancient fragments of poetry called ^QHamdsah 
is chiefly, if not entirely, of this form. The Kifah, according 
to native "writers, must consist of not fe-wer than two verses, 
or, as we should call them, couplets, nor does it admit of more 
than one hundred and seventy-five. The difference as to form, 
between the KWah and Kafidah is merely this— that the two 
hemistichs of the first couplet do not necessarily rhyme in the 
Kifah, but whatever may be the rhyme of the second hemi- 
stich of the first couplet, the same must be continued in the 
second hemistich of every succeeding couplet. In conclusion, 
"WB may observe, that both the Kasidah and the Kifah may 
^ composed in any metre which the poet may choose ; though 
^tee of most frequent occurrence are the seven metres we 
^efly noticed from § 378 to § 384, both inclusive. 

ft 

Of the Kafidah ( pi. 

■7 "This kind of poem resembles the Idyllium of the 
Ifs subjects, generally, are praise of great per- 
living or deceased; satire; elegy; also moral and 
‘^.|Bfleotions. In the first verse, or as we should say, 
t^e Kasidah, the ^Arud must always rhyme "with 
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the Dari, and, as in the case of the Kifah, that identical 
rhyme must continue in the second hemistich of each verse 
to the end of the poem. When the subject of the Kasidah 
is panegyric, the poet generally finishes with a benediction 
or prayer for the health and prosperity of the person ad- 
dressed, such as, “ May thy life, health, and prosperity endure 
us long as the sun and moon revolve !” According to the 
author of the Ghlr Gulzar, a valuable treatise on Arabian 
and Persian Ihosody, the Kafalak must consist of not fewer 
tb.au twenty-fiv<^ couplets, nor must it extend to more tban 
one hundred and seventy-five. This statement, however, 
appears to havi^ been made withoxxt duo consideration; 
for, ill the first place, there arc numerous KasldaM of 
fewer than twenty-five eouidcts. Secondly, the same author 
further states, that, among the Arabians, the Kasidah seems 
to have been unlimited as to length, as they have sometimes 
made it exceed five hundred couplets. This last assertion, 
also, may bo true, for ought I know to tho contrary, but I 
have never yet seen a lumdah of this oxtromo length. The 
Mu'idlakut, or seven Arabian prize poems, suspended of old 
in tho temple of Mecca, to winch wo formerly alluded, are 
all of tho Kasidah species. 

a. There are two other species of poetical composition derived 
from tho Kasidah, wliich wo may here briefly notice, viz,, the 
Ituha'l, and tho ‘jjS GhazaL Tho ltiiha'%, as its name imports, con- 
sists of four hemistichs, of which tho first, second, and fourth must 
have tho salne rhyme, hut not nocossarily tho third. In fact if we 
take tlic first two stanzas out of tho Kasidah we have the Buba’%, 
wliich nearly corresponds with tho epigram of tho ancients t»th in its 
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form and in the mode of its application. It is more especially em- 
ployed in order to express the date of any event by the <^£^1 mode of 
numeration. (See § 39.) 

h. The Ghazal is a short poem consisting, at an average, of five to 
twelve stanzas. As in the Kasldah, the first two hemistichs must 
rhyme, and that same rhyme is continued in the Darb of eaqji stanza 
to the end of the composition. The ordinary subjects of a Ohazal 
are extravagant descriptions of the beauty of a mistress, and the suffer- 
ings of a lover (from the cruelty of the former) ; to which we may 
add the commendation of wine and hilarity. From what we have just 
stated then, it will be obvious that the Ghazal differs in no respect 
from the Kasldah^ except in regard to length. In fact the fifth of 
the Mu^allakat^ by ’Amru the son of Kulthum is to all intents and 
purposes a Ghazal^ so far as the subject of it is concerned ; it merely 
differs as to form. The Buhall and the Ghazal are more in use 
among the Persian poets than they are among the Arabs. 


Of the M.usdawaj\ i.e. ]^airedP 

890. The term Musdawctj by the Persians Mathnawi) 

is generally applied to compositions of greater extent than 
those we have already described. It is unrestricted as to 
, length — ^from three couplets upwards to any number, accord- 
ing to the nature of the subject. Tt consists of a succession, 
of stanzas or couplets, all of the same metre, and -the -^ciond 
of each stanza must rhyme .with fte first ; but the 
IS themselves do not neceswdly rhyme with one another, 
the Kifah and Kasidah. * The metre generally assigned 
\ Mvzdawaj is the Rajag, or some of its numerous modi- 
s, as we intimated in § 385 ; hence such compositions 
ep-tiy denominated by the general term (plur. 
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Tiio Mmdawaj in Arabic corresponds with the 
hoxamotric poems of the Greek and Latin, or with such of 
our own poems as are composed in the lambic metre of ton 
syllables, with rhyme. 

a. Most Arabian poems fall under one or other of the three general 
classes described from § 388-390. A poem, however, may have a 
still more restricted denomination, according to the subject of which 
it treats ; thus, if tho subject be eulogy, or the praise of any person, 
place, or thing, the composition is called (pi. A satiric 

poem is called or 'i^\ (pi. ). An elegy is called *1^ or 

(pi. a poem intended to bo sung with musical accom- 

panimont is called L:J.\ (pi. ^)1 \ ). When poetical quotations are in- 
troduced into prose compositions, which is very frequently the case, the 
B«no are prefaced l)y tlio general terms '^poetry,” or poJ ^ Verse/’ 
etc., as wo noticed in | 42, a. 

Poetic Licence. 

391. Tho poets of Arabia appear to have availed thom- 
selvoe of tho Idcmtia Vatum much more freoly than their 
tuneful brotlirctt of Europe over did, with tho exception, 
perhaps, of tho poets of modem Italy. The Arabs, like the 
Italians, may bo said to possess a language peculiar to poetry, 
and not amenable to tho strict grammatical rules that apply 
to plain prose. Tho principal licences that obtain in Arabian 
poetry may bo classed under tho following species; viz. 1. 
Tho shortening of long vowels in tho middle or ond of a word 
by suppressing tho lottors of prolongation. 2. By a contrary 
prboesss, they may lengthen a short vowel either by adding 
to it the homogmicous letter of prolongation, or by doubling 
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the following letter according to certain rules. 3. They may, 
in certain triliteral words, altogether suppress the short vowel 
of the middle letter, and substitute jazma instead of it. 4. 
They may add a short vowel (generally a Jcasra) to certain 
verbal terminations, in a manner similar to what we stated 
respecting the symbol wasla^ § 36, a. . Lastly, they take con- 
siderable liberties with the nunaUon and other case termina- 
tions of the nouns, both in the singular, dual, and plural. 
All these peculiarities, however, I do not here enter into^at 
greater length, for reasons mentioned in our concluding para- 
graph which immediately follows. 

392. In conclusion, I have only to observe that my object 
in this last Section has been merely to explain the true and 
simple principles on which the prosody of the Arabs is 
founded. It would have occupied too much space in to 
elementary Grammar like the present to have treated the 
subject at greater length. The student who desires further 
information, however, may have recourse to one or other of 
the following works, vk., “ Tractatus de Prosodia Arabica,” 
Oxonii, 1661, 12mo. This Treatise is by Samuel Clerk, and 
is generally appended to a work by Edward Pooock^, 
“Carmen Tograi,” etc. Clerk’s work at 
a^;^y.e tod repulsive,;, aS the Arabio 

techmcal fetmh the art are dtigniiTed mth l<stin terminal 
tions ; but stiU a perusal of it will toiply r^y the student’s 
labour. The best work, howeyi^, en Arayan Prosody is 
that of Dr. Ereytag, entitled “Pto^Eitog der Arabischen 
Yerskinst,” 8vo,, Boii% It taeeats the sub- 
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jeet in a clear and satisfactory manner, illustrated throngliont 
■witli numerous examples from tlie poets, fully pointed, and 
accompanied 'witli translations. Tlie only objection to it (if 
objection it be) is, that it is composed in German, a language 
not nearly so well Imown in this country as ours is throughout 
Germany. 

a. Shoal'd the reader be possessed of the second edition of Do 
Sacy’s Grammar, a wort now exceedingly scarce, he will find at the 
end of .the second Yolume a very neat Treatise on Prosody. Professor 
Ewald, of Gottingen, also published in 1825 a small 8yo. volume on 
the same subject; but of the merits of this last it would be rash in 
mfi to express any opinion, as I never had sufficient perseverance to 
fathom that gentleman’s Latinity, which differs very considerably from 
that of Cicero and Quintilian. So far as I can understand him, how- 
ever, I am led to believe that he labours to make the metre of the 
Arabs square with that of the ancient Greeks and Romans. In order 
to effect this object. Professor Ewald is forced to set up, in every ono 
of the sixteen metres, a standard of Ms own, which all preceding 
grammarians have considered as mere deviations from other established 
standards. Well, this is mere matter of careful investigation, where- 
upon my own experience does not authorise me to give anything like 
a positive opinion. If Prof. Ewald can prove that Ms standards of 
metre are the rule, and those of aU others the exception, why tliou, 
he may well exclaim, once more, as he does’ rather prematurely in Ms 
preface, “ sublimi feriam sidera vertid” Till this proof, however, is 
established, I prefer following in the wake of the native grammarians, 
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